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PREFACE. . 


A VHOUGH^more than one account of the Abyssinian 
Expedition* has Been published, little beyond a 
passing notice has been accorded by the writers 
to the operations of the Reconnoitring Party, which 
preceded the Expeditionary Force. TRis omission 
is probably owing to the fact, that the authors did 
not accompany, ®r belong to, ffiat Party, and were 
consequently unwilling to describe wbat they had 
not personally witnessed. 

The Reconnoitring Force left Bombay as early 

as the 1 6th Sepf ember, and arrived at Massowah 

• • 

on the ist October, 1867. 

During October and November the country was 
reconnoitred in several directions, and preparations 
were made on the sea-coast for the arrival of the 
Expeditionary Force. The line of country which 
was selected for the route of the British army from 
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the. Red '^ea up to the highlahds Abyssinia, 
w&s explored by the 8th, and finally 'decided 

c 

upon by the Reconnoitring Committee on tjve 1 7th 
November. 

' The Advance Brigade, sent to support the 
I^.econnoitring Party, arrived in Annesley Bay on 
the 2 1 St October ; and following the route which 
had been chosen,' occupied a post on the highlands 
on the 6th December, 1867. 

The main body of the Expeditionary Force 
disembarked at Zulla in the months of December 
and January, and the Comrtiander-in-Chief arrived 
on the 3rd ‘January, 1868; 

t 

It is evident, therefore, from the dates above 
given, that a narrative of the proceedings of the 
Reconnoitring*" Party is required to complete the 
history of the A&yssinian Expedition ; and with 
this object in view, the present volume has been 
written. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ROUTES. 

Object of the Abyssinian Expedition— Composition of the Force- 
Base of Operations in India -Selection of Routes— Physical 
Character of Aby?sinia— Thfee Routes* from the^ Red Sea— 
^Government of Bombay ordered to Organize the Expedition- 
Sir Robert Napier appointed Commander-in- Chief — Northern 
Routes negatived— Distance of Magdalafrom the Coast— Country 
and Coast Tribes oi> Southern Route— (Jonsul Plowden’s Opinion 
— His Death— Dr. Krapf’s Recommendation—^. Munzinger’s 
Report of Routes — Salt Lake Visited by Mr. Coffin — Don 
Alonzo Mendez — M. Lefebvre — Dangerous' Physical Character 
of the Salt Lake — L^febvre’s Sun-stfoke — Doctor Beke — 
His Knowledge of the Country — His Journey to Abyssinia 
in 1866 on behalf of Prisoners— His Failure — His Discovery 
of the Courte ot the Rfv^er Hadis— His Recommendations 
— His Condemnation of any Route from Amphilla Bay, or 
by the Nile — A Reconnoitring Party ordered to Select the 
Route to be Adopted by the British Expedition — Doctor 
Beke’s Latest Opinions— Sir William Coghlan^s Scheme — Prob- 
ability of his Appointment as Commander-in- Chief— Duke of 
Cambridge Selects Sir Robert Napier— Colonel MerewethePs 
Proceedings on Behalf of the Captives— His Excursions— His 
Visit to Amphilla Bay, and to the Agametta Plafeau— Great Heat 
at Massowah and Tajflra— Rise of the Chirf Kisa in Tigr^ 
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'Colcwl Merewcther recommends ACnphilla Bay as the Point ot 
Debarication-— Final Decision of the Ministry—^c Munzinger’s 
Perilous Journejp — His Discovery of the Oasis of E^agool^ — Point 
of Debarkation and Route into AbJ'ssinia still undetermined. 


In August, 1867, the British Government resolved 
mpon' the invasion ‘of Abyssinia. It was decided 
t6 despatch a hiilitary ^expedition to ‘that remote 
country, for the purpose of releasing from the hands 
of the Christian King Theodorus a British Consul 
and an Envoy and suite confined in irons in the 
fortress of Magdala without^ yust cause, and con- 
trary to the law of nations ; and to obtain, full satis- 
. faction for the dishonour thus cast upon the British 

f 

nation. ' “ 

The country to be inv^^ded being a portion of 
the continent of Africa situated but a few degrees 
from the Equator' it was considered advisable that 
the force to* be employed^ should not be despatched 
from England ; ‘but that froops, with officers and 
staff, of Indian "experience, <wouM be more at home 
in Abyssinia, and by their organization and equip- 
ments adapted to the troplics, better^ fitted for the 
particular service in hand. i,It was also decided that 
the Expeditionary Force should include native 
troops, both cavalry and infantry. 

Bombay, being the British dependency in India 
nearest to England and Abyssinia, was fixed upon 
by the English Government as the base of opera- 
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a', 

tions, from»whf ftce gi«ntei|^pjD|[;ioi| Of ihe %ce 

and matdkiel should te despatched tp ?din6s*» 
terra incognita called ‘Abyssinia. * * » 

As soon as the Expedition was determined upon, 
with MagdaJ^, the fibjectiv^ point, supposed to be 
situated between ii" and i2° of north latitude, if 
became necessary, to select»tbe route to be adopted 
by the invading force. The idea of reachmg the 

heart of Abyssinia from Egypt by the l^ile was 

% * 

proposed and advocated Ly Sir Henry Bulwer. . 
This route Vas, however, negatived for various 
reasons, physical and political, and it then remained 
for Government to fix ugon some line of approach 

from the Red Se!i. * 

# • • 

•It, was well known ihat the physical conforma- 
tion of Abyssinia was rugged in the extreme ; that 
it consisted of a tdble-land of great elevation, much 

cut up and intersected by, deep ravines* the moun- 

• * • • 

tains supporting it being steep, and in many parts 
very precipitous. Mudi difficulty was anticipated 
in penetrating through go rough and mountainous 
a country, as Sll travellers reported it to be ; but the 
low land lying between* the Red Sea and the base 
of the Abyssinian mountains was especially to be 
dreaded, as most injurious to the constitution of 
Europeans from the extr«me tropical heat prevailing, 
and the generally supposed deficiency of its water 
supply. 
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routes from the Red S€a whiph eame under 
odiscussion may^be generalized under thcfie heads. 
The first, proposed "by the aiccomplished Nile ex- 
plorer, Sir Saijfuel Baker, wasj^ Souakin, a 
port in the Red Sea, situated s 5 me 30P miles north 
^ of Massowah, in^ 20° north latitude. This entailed 
a long land* journey of 250 miles before the northern 
provinces of Abyssinia could Ije reached. The 
second, j)roposfed by Major-General Sir W. M. 
Coghlan, R.A., for many years Political Resident 
and Commandant at Aden, was frorfi Massowah, 
the Egyptian port of Abyssinia ; or from the bays 
to the south of Massowah, known by the names 
of Annes^ey and Amphilla, the rbutes from which 
to the Highlands led upr through rugged and 
mountainous passes. The third, proposed by the 
Abyssinian traveller and missionary. Dr. !^rapf, was 
by way of the Gulf of T^jhra, situated one degree 
south of the Straits of Bab-ul-Mandeb, in the latitude 

c 

of which the fortress of Magdalti was supposed to 
be situated. 

The Secretary of State for India instructed the 
Government of Bombay, uKder Sir Seymour Fitz- 
gerald, to organize the Expedition ; and appointed 
Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Napier, Commander- 
in-Chief of Bombay and ^Member of Council, to 
the command of the Expedition as Plenipotentiary 
and General. 
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The Bom^y Gfeverni|ient accj^te^.the 

task, wMch proved onerous enough, for iC s«ws pa 
light matter organizing an expedition for 'the invajpcpi 
of an unknown cmintry, distant nfigrly 2,000 nflef. 
and which not fo be deflcnded upon for supplies 
of any description, or for the tlecessa^ carriagfe df 
an army. *Not ^nly was.it necessary 'to organize 
the Expedition in •the first instance, but the heavy 
and responsible, duties connecter^ with it never 
^ea^d until the termination of the campaign and 
the return of the* troops nearly twelve months 
afterwards. 

The first route named, by Souakin, was negatived 
on account of tfie long and desert land journey 
through Egyptian territory, and the political necessity 
of avoiding any apparent united action between the 
British and EgyJ)tian Governments. The choice 
of a route therefore lay* between the Massowah 

and 7 'ajflra routes, or routes contiguous to either 

• • 

port. 

The eastern margin of the highlands of Abyssinia 
having a direction due north and south, and the 
shore of the Red Sea ‘south of Massowah bearing 
south-east, the low land intervening forms an 
isosceles triangle, the apex at Massowah, TajPra 
at one angle of the basd*, and Ankobar at the other. 
Magdala was supposed to be situated a .short 
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lisllnc^ within the highland margin due west of 
fajlira, as shown in the diagram : — 



The distance from Massowah to Magdala, and 
from TajOra to ^ the fortress, was almost identical; 
the consideration of the Bombay Government was 
therefore directed to the advantages attending the 

• ^ C' 

adoption, broadly, as will be hereafter seen, of either 
line. On the one hand, th6 route from Massowah 
would lead the army across an almost unknown 
alpine country, with a tolerably cool climate due 
to elevation above the sea,(water supply unknown ; 
on the other, the country to be traversed was com- 
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paratively^level ar «4 6asy, but hSidIy,|iirovidecl#with 
water, and pursed with an' infalious cHmatit. 

The route from t^ Gulf of T^dra to Any(^bar, 
the capiW of Shga, the southeriynost province pf 
Abyssinia, aind frcftsi which* Magdala was supposed 
to lie some 150 miles due noh<h, was well knoispi 
to Government. A mission, under the direction of 
the late Sir Wiliiam Harris, an officer of the 
Bombay Engineers, had been sen| by the British 
'Government to SShela Selasse, che king of Shoa, 
in the yeac 1841. ‘ Sir William Harris, in Ws 
book and despatches, had given a very accurate 
description of the route he had taken, which passed 
through a most wretched low country almost devoid 
of^ water, and inhabited by savage tribes df Adal and 
Somal, the heat of the climate being intense. 

The charactei; of the natives inhabiting the low- 
land country near Tajhra and adjaceat coasts was 
known to the Government through Colonel, now 
Sir William Morewether, and 4 iis predecessors, 
Political Residents at Aden. Mahomedans, not 
Abyssinians* descendants of Arab invaders, tbey 
are divided into tribes which are perpetually at 
feud with each other ; regarding a 'murder or 
cowardly assassination with pride,* as entitling the 
murderer to wear, as a distinction, a white ostrich 
feather in his hair ; avaricious in the extreme ; and 
thoroughly’ untrustworthy and savage. 
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The 'Writer having in the years 1851, and 1856 
visited the country about TajiClra, and neigh- 
bouring SomAli 'ports of ZAyl?i, Berbera, and Ain- 
terrid on shooting expeditions*; had ntade the 
acquaintance of the 'nomad racei under discussion. 
For good-human's, savage villainy, treachery, lying, 
and rapacity, he" unhesitatingly awards them the 
palm amongst all Eastern nations with which he is 
acquainted. 

From the information which' existed as to ^th^ 
more direct and westerly line from- Tajura or 
Raheita, vid lakes Assal, Aussa, and Haik, it was 
considered impracticable, being very unhealthy even 
for the natives; and from the Icrw level of the 
country by Lake Assal — the lake being salt, and 
570 feet below sea level — sWeet water, in any 
quantity, could not' be expected.® Moreover, the 
anchorages at TajAra, Z^la, and Raheita, were 
known to be difficult and bAd.* 

Concerning th'is route, tho Political Resident at 
Aden wrote: — “The route from Tajourra (TajAra) 
is the shortest and most direct to Magdala, but the 
inhabitants of the country between Tajourra and 
Angoba, pagan Danakil, are of the worst descrip- 
tion, the most inveterate thieves and murderers on 
the face of the earth. The distance from Tajourra 
to Done, near Lake Haik, in Ardoba, is about 

* Captain Cruttenden, I.N.— p. 167. 
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any water^and thfit brackish. Until At^ssinia 
reached, that is Angjoba, there arj?* no supplied.’* 
For’ftie reasons given, the routes sout|i of the 
Red Sea Straits could be* entertained, and the 

O 

more northerly route, or sonje route nearer the 
apex of the lowland triangle, wasr regigrded as the 
solution of the problem. 

The information possessed regarding the routes 
^om Massowah and the neighbouring bays into 
Abyssinia \«as vague, conflicting, and for the most 
part conjectural. Consul Plowden, who was unfor- 
tunately killed near G6ndar, in i860, by the Chief 

O 

Garred, a cousi»of Theodorus, «n rebellion against 

o 

him, and who of all English travellers was the best 
acquainted with thef Abyssinians and their country, 
who was^ also well aware of Mr. Salt’s, the Abys- 
sinian traveller’s, proposal to open up the Amphilla 
Bay route, considered the ordinary* kdfilah road from 
Massowah as the best •entrance into the country. 

It may bfe mentioned incidentally here, that on 
the King following tfp the rebellious Negussieh, 
accompanied by the Englishman Bell, the Chief 
Garred and his brother came suddenly ’upon them 
in a wood. Before the rebels could throw their 
spears. Bell shot Garred dead, and was immediately 
afterwards killed by the brothet^ whose spear pene- 
trated his forehead. Theodorus cut down Garred’s 
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brother, and afterwards, in revenge for tlje death of 
' Plowden and Bell, executed 1,500, of the Chiefs 
followers by, cutting off their hands and feet. 

Dr. Krapf, the missionary, who had 'given a 
brief account of his Yetuum jouraly from Tekoonda 
t» Harklko in 1S42* and who had four years pre- 
viously travelled* from Massowah^to Halai by the 
river Hadcis, recommended the» third route from 
Tajtira, already , 4 iscarded. 

M. Munzinger, the f rench 'and acting Britisl^' 
Consul at Massowah, who had resided for ten years 
in Northern Abyssinia, reported in January, 1867, 
that “ There are only two roads leading to Northern 

f 

Abyssinia which are worth close examination, because 
they alone are practicable to camels : — 

“ One is by Tekoonda, follo\^ing the well-known 
torrent of Hadis to*^ the foot of the Taranta Moun- 
tain, where it turns to the^left; then along another 
torrent to the asctfnt to Teko'nda, which could easily 
be made practicable for any carriage. 

“ The other is to Kiaguor.” M’. Munzinger 
added that from Kiaguor “the road •ascends the 
hill not practicable at presept for camels, but can 
easily be made so.” 

M. Munzinger made a reconnoissance of this 
road to Kiaguor, in January, 1867, at Colonel 
Merewether’s request. 

The route mentioned by M. Munzinger to 
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Tekoonda the SRi^er; tb«^siaH!e as 

that described by Pr, Krapf, mentione'd ^^ve. ; ^ 

Mr: Salt, the 'traveller, wjio lild been fS^ivate 
secretai^ to Lord A/alentia, and •who was siibso* 
quently Britfsh Consul-General in Egypt, was sent 

in the year 1805 on a rhissi )n to R 4 s Walda 

• * 

Selass^, ru 4 er of Tigr^. Mr. Salt proposed to open 
up the track leading from Amphilla Bay to the 
highlands. For the furtherance of his project he 
de^atched his companion, Mr. Coffin, early in the 
present century, to explore the route — an under- 
taking which he accomplished at great risk. The 
death of Rds Walda Selasse, and, subsequently, that 
of Mr. Salt himself, prevented die further progress 
of his design. 

Mr. Coffin, whd, it may be mentioned, lived for 
more than half a century in Abyssinia, and lately 
died there, started froni Amphilla ort the loth of 
January, 1810. 

After traversiag fifty miles of barren and rugged 
country he arrived at the edge of an extensive salt 
plain, said • to be fdur days’ journey in extent. 
Crossing half a mile of salt marsh, the surface 
became strongly crusted, hard, and' crystalline, 
resembling in appearance a rough coarse sheet of 
ice. The Salt Lake J:ook Mr. Coffin and his party 
five hours to cross, and the route up to the high- 
lands was over steep and rugged passes. 
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Thi% route was also traveled by the Jesuit 
priest, Don Alonzo Mendez, in May ^a^d June, 
1625. He says: — “bating very little besides rice 
we had with us, meeting no town «>to furnish us with 
provisions, and the heat'^so violeftt that ijf melted the 
vf^x in our b&oces ; without any' shade but that of 

r ' 

briars, which did 'us mor^. harm th^n godd, lying on 
the haw'd ground, and drinking" brackish water of 
very ill scent, and sometimes but very little of 
that," &c. c 

Subsequently, M. Lefebvre attempted to make 
a journey from the highlands towards the Salt Plain. 
He descended to Ficho, a few hours’ journey from 
the plain, to which 'place the Taltals bring up salt 
from the lake. The market of Ficho was attended 
by caravans from Atsb6, Adigerat, Dessa, and O’ka- 
messal, the Taltals only taking the salt as far as 
Ficho. The ‘Chief of Ficho informed M. Lefebvre 
that the Salt Lake^ named “ Alelbad," often changed 
its shape and place. As he expressed it, “ the lake 
moves.” “ Often,” said the Chief, “ on going to a 
place which the evening beYore was ‘quite solid, 
you suddenly break through <^and disappear in the 
abyss.” 

“ But what is more frightful,” states M. Lefebvre, 
“ is the overflow of the wateijs ; sometimes the lake 
rises like a mountain and falls again into the plain 
like a deluge ; entire caravans, men and beasts, are 
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engulpheA TW^are, how^vei*, pfdctsirsory Signs, 
of whic^ •mounted men only can take advantage 
by flying at the utmost speed of their ahknals ; 
occasionally, ^some of them Have thus escaped, and it 
is from theiji that these ienible details are procured. 
The salt is found in the neighbourhood of thte 
lake, in ho!izont§l beds twp inches* thick, which are 
got out with woodfen levers ; the pieces are then cut 
into the proper size for sale with little hatchets. A 
^itt^e to the north three volcanoes are found, at the 
foot of which sulphur is found mixed with salt; 
from these volcanoes is often heard a dull sound, 

which the Taltals call the Devil’s thunder.” 

» 

M. Lefebvrft was very curicAis to visit the Salt 
Plain, but he was told that “ an Abyssinian, much 
more a white man, could not support the heat ; the 
Taltals themselvts often fell struck by congestion of 
the brain.” He persisted,in undertaking the journey, 
but before he came in sight of the*Salt Plain he, too, 
was struck dowir by* the sun, and was obliged to 
retreat precipitately, narrowly escaping with his life. 
M. Lefebvife subsequently became insane, and was 
put in chains at G6ndar by a chief in rebelliori 
against Theodorus. Consul Plowden effected his 
release in 1856. 

To complete the information obtained from the 
descriptions given by various travellers, bearing 
upon the north-easterly routes into Abyssinia, it 
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onlj;*' remains to mention last,* but .certainly not 
least, the voluminous correspondence and,Vritings 
of the learned Dr. B6ke, who has made Abyssinian 
affairs his study (^ter since he first visited the country 
thirty years ago. It is unnecessary |o refer to 
pr. Beke’s eg^lier writings, or to the information 
respecting Abyssmia, or Jts affairs, he ^as in the 
habit of communicating to Govertiment prior to the 
year i866, when he started for Abyssinia on a 
private mission to King Theodorus, bearing a leftef 
from the friends of the captives ; for his- knowledge 
of the north-easterly routes, extended by his visit on 
that occasion, is freely given^in the numerous letters 
he addressed to the* Government on* his return from 
his well-intentioned, but ineffectual attempt to soften 
the heart of the despotic King. 

On the 1 2th April, 1867, Dr. Beke wrote to the 
English Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the infor- 
mation given in liis letter bearing upon the subject 
in hand may be thus summarised — 

That the readiest access to Abyssinia was from 
the west coast of Annesley Bay, wherb the table- 
land, 8,000 feet high, approaches within twenty 
miles of the sea-shore. 

That Dr. Beke travelled to the edge of the 
table-land up the valley of ihe River Hadis, and 
discovered that this river falls into the Bay near the 

iJinriVnf ritv of AHuIiq 
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That Dr,^ Beke* subsequently learned ijiat'a far 

preferabfittroad led to'Sen^lfe, either from the head 

of Annesley Bay, ®r from How&kil Bay further 

south, which road the Governmenf must have heard 
• • * 
of from Mj. Salt. • 

That if Magdala was to be seized by a coup He 
matn, another rq,ad altogether, that from Raheita in 
the Straits, should*be preferred. 

Thus it will be observed, that Dr Beke did not 
’Teqpmmend the route taktn by him up the valley 
of the River Had^s to Halai, which, with the excep- 
tion of the lowland portion from Adulis, was the 
same as that taken by Dr. Krapf, and described by 
him in 1842; But readily gave’ up that with which 
he was acquainted, for a route he had only heard of 
as leading from the head of Annesley Bay, or from 
Howakil Bay to“Senafe. 

On the 13th June,, 1867, Dr. Beke wrote in 
condemnation of any route frofti Amphilla Bay , 
likewise of the route from Egypt up the Nile. His 
argument against the adoption of the Nile route was 
quite conclusive and unanswerable. 

On the 25th July, the Secretary of State for 
India telegraphed to the Governor of Bombay to 
send a reconnoitring party to settle the route to be 
adopted ; and the tejpgram was replied to within 
three days. 

Dr. Beke wrote again to the Foreign Office on 
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the fotlt and 14th August; but? the offiowfs sent to 
’ Abyssinia in September, did not.become»a^Xluainted 
with Dr. Beke’s latest? opinions oas expressed in these^ 
communications-*-which were in favour of a route 
with which he .was personally- unacquainted, and 
respecting wiHch he could give no information — 

t* 

until their labours had draVn to ,a dole. 

Although Dr. Beke’s letter^ had no influence 
upon ' the proceedings of the exploring party, it 
will not be out of place to give tke substance of(-hi& 
communications. 

Dr. Beke’s recommendations may be summed 
up as follows, his remarks in extenso being too long 
for insertion ; — " ' 

i 

In case it might be necessary to march a British 
army as far as Magdala, or into the inter’or of 
Abyssinia, he suggested Senif6 for the encampment 
of the British force ; thig post on the highlands 
being attained either by a route from Adulis up the 
valley of the Hadks to Tekoonda, or by the supposed 
better road from the peninsula of Bur^, by the north 
end of the Salt Plain of Harkb. • 

In case of an alternative eplan of endeavouring 
to seize Magdala by a coup de main, with a small 
force, making forced marches, the route from 
Raheita to Magdala was to Jje preferred over that 
from Tajhra to Shoa. 

Thus while Dr. Beke’s acquaintance with Abys- 
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sinia, its people and languages, probably not e^scedHed 
by that any other European now living^ may bcr 
fully conceded, together with the fact that, for , the 
last thirty'years, h® has endeavoured, by his learned 
scientific writmgs and letters,* to ‘create in the* minds 
of his countrymen an interest in that extraordinary 
land ; yet, aS respects the n:\arch of the British force 
from the sea-coast Ihto that country,— the ordinary 
level of which is equal in elevation above the sea to 
tfife ^mmit of the St. Gothard Pass over the Alps — 
he was not in»a position, from the want of personal 
knowledge, to give useful and reliable information. 
Dr. Beke was not acquainted with the portion of 
the route from thft foot of Shumfhito to Tekoonda, 
and from thence to Senife, or with the routes 
between Bure and Senafe. He was misinformed 
as to the existence’of water in the bed of the Hadas, 
“ all the way down to cloje to the sea-*shore,” as it 
was afterwards discovered that iib water existed 
between the base <?f tlfe mountains at Haddda, on 
the Hadis, and the watering-place of Zulla, at 
Mulkuttoo, a tiistance of at least fourteen miles, the 
whole width of the lowlamds at this point. 

These observations conclude that portion of 
the narrative which relates to the information in 
possession of Government, obtained from their own 
archives, and from the writings and suggestions of 
private individuals acquainted with the country. 
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The* proceedings of Governmeskt througl^ their own 
officers must now be described. . • 

On the 20tft March, 1867, Major-General Sir 
W. M. Coghlan? of the Royal Artillery, “who had 
for mafty year^ held the post ©f Politmal Resident 
.find Commandant at Aden, and who was conversant 
with the localitfes and political affairs 6f the tribes 
occupjjing the countries adjaceftt to the Red Sea, 
submitted to the Home Government a matured 
scheme for an Abyssinian Expeditionary Fprc®. 
In the preparation of his scheme, 'Sir William 
Coghlan stated he had availed himself largely of the 
assistance of the Rev. G.^P. Badger, a gentleman 
well known to Government as an* Oriental scholar, 

c 

and who, from his intimate acquaintance with 
Orientals, had rendered signal service to the C( untry 
during the Persian war. * 

Sir Willfam Coghlan propo.sed, that the Expedi- 
tion should not Consist of less than 10,000 men of 

f 

all arms. After fully discus.'Jing 'the political aspect 
of the question which led him to form the estimate 
of the force which, in his opinion, woulcF be necessary 
to effect the object in' view, he proceeded to 
say ; — 

“ The next subject of importance is the route to 

be adopted, in order to reaoil* the high table land of 

* 

Abyssinia. Of these there are several : — ” 

Sir William Coghlan’s remarks upon the routes 
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are so far-seeing, and jndiciOu|, that ho afiplofy is 
needed for quoting them in full 

“ First, that bj' Tajourra (opposite to Adoju) to 
Shoa, whfch has been recommended by Dr. Krapf. 
But the road is rough, desdiate*, and barren," and in 
several parts almost destitute of water. The French 
traveller, M. Rochet, who, traversed it four times, 

describes it thus : — * J e crois pouvoir dire 

il y a peu de voyages plus fatigants- pour I’esprit et 
^ug le corps, plus pcrilleux a la fois, et plus mono- 
tone, que de parcourir les deserts des Adels.’ 
Moreover, it is by n<.> means the nearest route to 
Begemder, the head-quarters of Theodorus ; and 
although the Sftoa people would undoubtedly be 
ready to co-operate with the British, and might 
furnish a respectal>le contingent, nevertheless, as 
a wide extent of*country interposes between them 
and Begemder, inhabited by warlike *Gallas, who 
would be as jealous of Shoa ascendency as they may 
be disaffected to\^ard% Theodorus, by contracting 
any alliance with the Shoans, we may run the risk 
of evoking the antagonism of their Galla rivals, and 
thereby dispose the latter to gravitate towards the 
Royal party. 

“ The nearest route is unquestionably by Am- 
philla (Hanfila), situa!«d on the western shore of 
the Red Sea, opposite to Hodeida; but Moresby 
describes it as * one of the most wretched places on 
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the 'coast. The village, which* hardly deserves the 
name, consists of six miserable huts, close to the sea, 

ft 

on the verge of^a sandy plains and does not appear 
capable of furnishing any supplies.’ Corfeul Plow- 

c 4 

den calls it ‘ a bad rOadstead, amf a worse landscape ; 
very unfavourable to the shipment of goods, with 
'little water, and that of a bad g[uality^’ Another 
drawback, which he mentions, i« the fierce tribe of 

A ... 

the Taltals, who occupy the intermediate region 
between the coast and the highlands in the int^i(S', 
and of whom we know scarcely anything beyond their 
treachery and barbarity. The sole advantage of 
vicinity, therefore, is quite neutralized by the 
difficulties attending that route. " 

“ Of the remaining, two ^only called for notice, 
as any others that might be suggested are com- 
paratively unknown, and therefore inexpedient on 
an occasion 'like that under consideration, when our 
object should be »ess to explore new lines of access 
than to take advantage of those •■which long experi- 
ence has proved to be the most eligible. 

“ The two routes abovd referred to are, — that 
by Zulla in Annesley Bay to JHalai, and that towards 
the same point from Massowah. The former is 
undoubtedly the nearer road, and was in ancient 
times the principal appro^h to Tigr^, the first 
Abyssinian province on the high tableland. It is 
but very little frequented at present; hence it is 
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not likely to feirnish* supp^if:s In gay considerable 
quantity. » Another drawback is ^e scarcity ol 
water in ^the level Country found Zulla. Still, 
the route is mu^ nearer to Tign6 that it would 
be desirable to obtain, if possible, more detailed and 
reliable information respecting its eligibility for an 
invading army. 

“ Unless that route, however, is found to possess 
sc^e peculiar advanjages, the' other, ota Massowah, 
will l^robably be found the most eligible. It is the 
ordinary cafilah road to and from the interior, and 
Consul Plowden calls it ‘ the most practicable ’ and 

‘ the only one desirable.’ • The country for fifty or 

• . . . • 

sixty miles inland is inhabited by the Shihos, who 
are accustomed to furdish guides to all travellers, 
and are nominally under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of Massowah. The lofty mountains and 
narrow defiles within th^ ^bove-named district are 
in their undisputed possession, anci as the passage 
is regularly traversed t)y heavily laden mules, it 
cannot present any serious obstacles to the impedi- 
menta of an army. The Shihos, though a powerful 
tribe, have no fire-arms ; but instead of , opposing, 
there is every reason to believe that, for adequate 
remuneration, they would be most ready to facilitate 
the march of our troops Arough their territory. 

“ Massowah has a good harbour, and being the 
principal emporium of trade in that quarter, offers 
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fachiti«s for obtaining suppMes w|iich» would be 
looked for in ’^'ain at any other point on^the coast. 
The existence, moreover, of°a regular government 
on the island ;‘knd adjoining mainl^pd is another 
important consideration, pres'enting, ^ as it does, 
perfect security for disembarkation, for the estab- 
lishment of a dep6t, and for co-operating with the 
movements of the expedition generally. 

“ As Massowah and the neighbourhood form a 
part of the Turkish dominions, subject to the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Egypt, it would 
be requisite to procure the Imperial sanction for the 
passage of our army through the neutral territory, 
and for tlje use proposed to be made of the aforesaid 
district. It would be politically unadvisable either 
to ask for, or to .accept, any further concession, 
beyond a general order to the local authorities to 
afford such succour as <may be consistent with a 
Sovereign’s righfo, and the maintenance of Ottoman 
neutrality.” 

Although Sir William, Coghlan advocated the 
adoption of old known routes in preference to the 
exploration of new ones, hi^scheme embraced, as an 
essential preliminary arrangement, that a political 
officer, with a staff comprising an officer from each 
branch of the army, should be sent in advance of 
the Expeditionary Force to make full inquiries and 
investigation concerning routes, resources of the 
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country, political aiid other i^atters. The, highest 
military authority in India, Sir William Mansfield, 
pronounced Sir William Coghlan's “ Prelin^nary 
arrangenfents ” as. the most valuafele portion of his 
memorandum. * • , • • 

When the despatch of an E.cpeditionary Forc% 
to Abyssirfla cam^e under consideration, Sir William 
Coghlan himself w4s looked upon as an officer well 
qualified to command the force and conduct the 
^ppdition, the ReV. George Percy Badger being 
attached to <110 expedition as Political Agent and 
Interpreter. But the Home Government, incompli- 
ance with the wish of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, fiTially appointed *Sir Robert Napier, 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, to the command of 
the force to be desp’atched from the troops under his 
command, the Gcfvernment conferring on him, at the 
same time, uncontrolled political authority. 

It was a fortunate circumstaAce for the Abys- 
sinian captives riiat* Colonel T^erewether, while 
Political Resident at Aden, had, from the commence- 
ment of thbir imprisonment, taken such a lively 
interest in their unfortunate condition. His concern 
for their welfare was not lessened, when his own 
First and Third Assistants, Mr. Rassam and 
Lieutenant Prideaux, tjigether with Dr. Blanc, who 
was on the Medical Staff at Aden, were added to 
the list of Theodorus’s captives. 
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It is not necessary to relate here the s^ps which 
had been taken by Colonel Merewether,»from so 
early a date as* April, 1864^ with a view to the 
release of the prisoners, excepting that they were 
characterized by his" well-knowR energy and judgr 
nficnt. 

" Colonel Merfe wether,^ having pccasidn to visit 
Massowah to assist Mr. Flad on^his return journey 
from England to the King, and to arrange for the 
transmission of the artificers and presents whicli 
Theodoras had desired, but which were not to be 
forwarded until he had complied with the conditions 
contained in Her Majesty^s letter, foreseeing , that 
conciliatory policy ‘would be of n6 avail, and that 
coercive measures would become inevitable, deter- 
mined to lose no time in commencing an invc 3tiga- 
tion into the important subject of A practicable route 
to the highlahds. Colonel^Merewether made excur- 
sions into the neighbourhood of Massowah, visiting 
the plain of Ailat, 27 miles west 5f that port, which 
he found covered with verdure, and, in his opinion 
well adapted for the location of a l^frge body of 
cavalry on first landing, wo©d, water, forage, and 
meat being plentiful. The direct road from Ailat 
into Abyssinia, he was informed, was not good, but 
a better and one suitable fqr laden camels passed 
eight miles south of the plain, and entered the high- 
lands by Kiaguor, M. Munzinger, the acting 
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British C®nsuj, inv«st!gatecf ^isr route for. Colonel 
Merewelher as mentioned above, and accompanied 
him down to the head of Annesley Bay, w)iei^ they 
landed. * CoJoneU Merewether’s •investigations at 
this point were absurdly irtterrupted by a herd of 
elephants feeding close to the sea-§hore, two 6f 
which he %hot. ,From ing^uiries rfiade in the Bay 
he heard of the old abandoned Greek caravan road 
from Adulis to Senif^, but which, according to Dr. 
Belie, was from Adulis to Halai. Also of two 
routes formerly used from Amphilla Bay to Adowa, 
and from Edd further south to Sokota. 

In February, 1867, gn his way up from Aden to 
Massowah, Coldnel Merewethei had called in at 
Amphilla Bay, and fisding it better suited for the 
debarkation of tro*ops, and better provided with 
water than had Been reported, he thought it would 
be worth while having the route to the highlands 
investigated by M. Munzinger^; particularly as 
Amphilla Bay whs §0 much nearer Tigr 4 the 
northern province of ^byssinia, than Massowah. 

In April* 1867, Colonel Merewether, accompanied 
by Captain C. I. Merriman, R.E., Executiye Engineer 
at Aden, and Surgeon James, made a reconnoissance 
to the Agametta plateau, situated 29 miles from 
Massowah, and elevat*d 3,200 feet above the sea. 
The plateau was suitable for an encampment of 
10,000 men, with running water, wood, and grass 
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pleritifu|. This was useful infonmation in •connection 
with the Massowah route, as it would become of the 
utmost igiportance tG get the troops away from the 
intensely hot shores of the Red Sea. 

People who live iil' a temperate climate have 
little conceptipii' of what this heat is. The “Warmth- 

ft ^ • • 

Equator,” or lin'e of greatest heaf, which does not 
coincide with the Equator in Consequence of the 
irregular configuration of the land and sea, passes 
out of Africa near Massowah, anil following the ^l^d 
Sea nearly down to the Straits, crosses Arabia above 
the peninsula of Aden, which has been occupied by the 
British since 1839. Mr. Rassam, who was detained 
at Massowah for fifteen months, states that the heat 

t 

there was so great, that the Aden climate, which 
is bad enough, seemed a paradise compared w’th it. 
The hot season in these regions Commences at the 
latter end of March, and la§ts till the end of October. 
Colonel Merewetteer, who was at Massowah in July, 
says, “ The heat here is vcsry great, proving the 
utter impossibility of bringing troops at this season 
of the year. Even if they were only detained a few 
days in it, perfect prostration and disorganization 
would be risked.” Calling at Tajfira, on his way 
down to Aden, he speaks of that horrible sea 
residence as follows : — , 

“ The heat at Tadjoora (Tajfira) was very great, 
as bad, if not worse, at night than by day. It 
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is surrounded, on all sides Bu| o!le By volc^ni(f hills 
tumbled*|ibout in the most confused manner, which,’ 
baked by the sun In. the day, "give out injpni^ heat 
at night! Though we were two •miles out at sea, 
the wind ^ame off the shorb as from a glowinfif 
furnace.” 

On the 29th April, v^oionei ivierewetner 
received intelligence of a division among the rebels 
in Northern Abyssinia. A powerful rival, by name 
R^a. had risen up against his master, Wakshum 
Gobaze, in*Tigrd. He feared that this state of 
affairs would, if operations were decided on, render 
the passage of a British^ force through the disturbed 
province of TigJVd unadvisable. * This disposed him 
to think that the best way of approaching Bega- 
meder and the Emperor, woidd be by landing the 
troops at AmfJhilla, and marching through the 
Azubo Galla country to the neighbourhood of Lake 
Ashangi, and then, entering »Abyssinia proper 
through Lasta aifd Wadela, both of which districts 
were in active opposition to the Emperor. Of this 
route, howler, which*had never been traversed by 
any European, nothing was known beyond what 
could be collected from native sources. 

Towards the end of July the extreme forbear- 
ance of the British Getvernment towards Theodorus 
began to give way. Every conceivable means for 
gaining his friendship and good-will had been 
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at±empt<?d and failed. It becaifte evident to all, as 
it had long been to the British political qfficers at 
Aden ap 4 in Egypt; that the King was utterly 
wanting in true ^feith and slhcererdeallng, "and that 
no conciliatory measured would" induce^, him to let 
th« prisoners go'. 

Although the' final decision of. Government, as 
respects the despatch of an armM force to invade 
Abyssinia, was not arrived at, as stated by the 
Ministry, till the 19th August, 1867, to save tioiC 
in case the expedition was determined upon, the 
Governor of Bombay was directed by telegram, on 
the 25th July, to send offifers to make inquiries 
on the spot. The Bombay Government summoned 
Colonel Merewether to Bombay, but he considered 
it advisable to wait a few days for the arrival of 
M. Munzinger’s report of his journdy from Amphilla 
before proceeding to India, r 

M. Munzinger''commenced his perilous journey 
at the hottest season of the yfear. ^ He crossed the 
Salt Lake — already mentioned as having been 
traversed by Mr. Coffin in the year 1810, and by 
Don Alonzo Mendez in 1625 — and returned in 
safety to Massowah. His report was considered 
to settle in the negative the question of any route 
so southerly as that from Asnphilla being chosen ; 
but his description of the country at a place called 
Ragoold near the base of the mountains, situated 
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on the banks of a cunning "stfesjk, psynteSl in 
such glowing colours as to give rise to hopes that 
a more northerly route, deaf the Salt |,/ake, 
which mi|fht pass through Ragool^ would be found 
practicable for the expeditioharjr force. 

Thus, the question of the point of debarkation 
for the fotce bqcame narrowed to Howikil and 
Annesley Bays and the port of Massowah. 

N evertheless, the route from the Red Sea from 
tJte^above-mentioned eighty miles of line of coast, 
which could ‘be made practicable for an army with 
its materiel to cross the lowlands and penetrate the 
mountainous frontier of ^Abyssinia, had yet to be 
determined. 
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( 

Early in the second week of August, 1867, certain 
officers of the Bombay Army were warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to proceed in a* few days on 
field service to Abyssinia. They learnt, at the same 
time, that it was not certain they would have to go 
at all, as the Home Government had not finally 
determined upon the invasion of Abyssinia. The 
decision of the Ministry was awaited with much 
excitement by those individually concerned, and 
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with curiosity^ by Ifeie few ^lyhc* were nejes^ily 
acquaint!^ .with the affairs of Government. Colonel 
Mere wether was. expected to arrive from ^^den 
about thd 1 8th August with the Ijitest news of the 
prisoners. ^As previously •staled, he delayed his 
departure a few days in order ,tp obtain IVf. 
Munzingei*s repqrt of his Journey' from Amphilla ; 
consequently he did not reach India till towards the 
end of August. .Colonel Mere wether’s news of the 
fffitjpners at Magdala was up to the 19th June. 
Mr. Rassam* had received letters from Mr. Flad 
from Debra Tabor, near the King’s camp, dated the 
1 6th May. Mr. flad ^ave an interesting account 
of his interview with Theodorfls after his return 
from England, whither he had been sent by the 
King. After the A'byssinian monarch had made up 
his mind to detain the British Mission and the 
Consul, he had despatched Mr. Flad,* one of the 
German Missionaries, with a letter to Her Majesty, 
requesting to be suppHed with skilled artizans and 
machinery. To ensure Mr. Flad’s return, the King 
had retained his wife and children as hostages. 
Mr. Flad, who had been obliged to return to 
Abyssinia without the workmen, had conducted 
himself with great propriety and boldness before the 
Monarch, who had behaved very badly. He was 
in a bad humour at having been thwarted in his 
views. The artizans and machinery were ready at 
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MasSowah, but were not to be sent up torthe King 
'until the prisoners were first released; and to this 
arrangement Theodorus would not consent. Mr. 
Rassam stated that the King’s power was" reduced 
by the desertion of a' portion ofi his soldiery. The 
(^bmmunication between the King’s camp near 
fc>ebra Tabor and his garrison at Magdalk had been 
closed by the rebels ; so his Majesty was not likely 
to‘ favour his captives with a visit for some time. 
Harassed by the rebels, and disappointed in 
hopes of obtaining possession of another body of 
workmen, Theodorus vented his rage on his own 
soldiers and subjects. Colonel Merewether con- 
sidered the position of the Europeans at Debra 
Tabor, consisting of Mr. and,, Mrs. Flad, and Mrs. 
Rosenthal, with their children” the German lay 


missionaries, the hunters of the' Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, and the two Frenchmen, Bardel and 
Mackerer, as most critical. 

In transmitting from Aden to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the information he had 
received from the prisoners. Colonel Merewether 
added ; — • 

“ Dr. Blanc’s present letter, as well as all previous 
correspondence, will have shown that in Abyssinia 
the opinion has become very general that England 
is its inferior in power, and cannot resent insult. I 
regret to say that that opinion is not confined to 
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Aby$sinia ;• and thoiigh Hot so -^eoly exgres^ed, 
there is sndoubtedly amongst the peo|:fe iit thft 
neighbourhood here a feeling of* surprise at throng 
continued Endurance of the Briti'^h (sirovernment.” 

Shortly Irefore leaving ^\den, Colonel Mere- 
wether had received a letter and presents for Her^ 
Majesty frdhi Mejielek, Kipg of Shoa. Shoa, the 
southernmost provii^e of Abyssinia, had been con- 
quered by Theodorus, who put the youthful prince 
in^i^ins at Magdala* from whence he had made his 
escape two y^ars previously to the arrival of his 
messenger at Aden. Menelek had been eleven 
years absent from his kingdom, and was the grand- 
son of Sdhela S^lasse, who wrfs visited by Sir 
William Harris and his mission. Menelek, in his 
letter to the Queen, besought Her Majesty’s friend- 
ship, and apologised for his grandfather having been 
so ill-advised as to hav^ regarded wifh coldness 
the advances made to him bv tl<e British in the 
year 1841. 

On Colonel Merewether’s arrival at Bombay, 
where he was anxiously expected. Sir Seymour 
Fitgerald’s GovernmenUissued their final orders for 
the formation of a small Reconnoitring Field Force 
to be despatched to the Abyssinian coast with as 
little delay as possible. If was considered a matter oi 
the utmost importance that the necessary explora- 
tion of the country should be completed before the 
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coiAme|icement of the season, when active operations 
could be undertaken. . • 

CL ^ 

Colonel W. L. Mereweth^, C.B., Political Resi- 
dent at Aden, v/ho had gained his laurels* in Scinde, 
having served for 4 gfeat many years at the right 
Ijand of his, friend and renowned chief, the late 
Major-General John J^cob, whom h6 succeeded 
in his post as Political Resident on the Scinde 
frontier and Commandant of the Scinde Horse, 
was appointed to the command of the Abys%jf?tan 
Reconnoitring Force, which was •composed as 
follows : — 

' Colonel W. L. Merewether, C.B., Political Resi- 
dent, Aden, in cortimand ; Lieut. -Colonel R. Phayre, 

« 

Quartermaster- General, Bqmbay Army ; Lieut.- 
Colonel H. St. Clair Wilkins,* R.E., Commanding 
Engineer ; Major R. Baigree, 'Assistant Quarter- 
master-Gen*eral ; Major JMignion, Assi.stant Com- 
missary-General©; Captain W. W. Goodfellow, 
R.E., Field Engineer; Captain B. H. Pottinger, 
.R.A., Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General; 
Lieut. K. A. Jopp, R.E., Assistant Field Engineer; 
Lieut. F. J. Mortimer, R.H.A., Transport Train; 
Lieut. Hennell, i8th N.L, Transport Train; 
Staff Surgeon J . Lumsdaine ; Staff Assistant 
Surgeon W. T. Martin ;. Captain Hewett, I.N., 
commanding Coromandel; Lieut. Dawes, I.N., 
Harbour Master; loo Rank and File, 21 st Regt. 
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N.L (Mawne ^ Battdion), SubadSr Shaik ^ufiiur, 
commanding; 40 Troo^rs, ’3rd Bombay Cavalry; 
detail Bombay Sappets and Miners* QuartOii^aster- 
General’s* native Guides; Commistariat Parsee In- 
spectors; Parsee ?ifblic WftrkS Overseer; Lascars 
and camp followers; 149 mules fo.‘ carpage, twenty- 
two officer^ horsey, and forjy troop-horses. 

The objects fcfr the attainment of which the 
despatch of a small Reconnoitring Force in advance 
o^lhe Expeditionary Force had been determined 
upon, were <hus described by the Commander-in- 
Chief himself ; — 


" Memorandiun by the Commandcr-in-Cfiief of the 
J^mbay Army. 

• “ September 6th, 1867. 

“ The expedition will consist of a fo'^ce that may 
be stated in round numbers : 4,000 British, 8,000 
native troops ; with at least an equal number of 
camp followers, and 25,000 head of cattle of various 
kinds. • 

“ All of these cannot arrive at once, but it will 
be well to assume that one-fourth of the number 
may arrive together or within very short intervals. 

“ It is probable that as many as 150 transports 
may be assembled at onfe time. 
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“ Poults requiring attention. 

K> 

“ A good harbouf or roadstead. 

“ A good sh^e for landing. 

“ A plentiful supply of godd wateij, as near the 
fceach as pos.sible, and a report, as far as ascertain- 
able, of its quality at all seasons, r 

“ A convenient, healthy locaKty, for the depdt of 
stores on first landing, to be called Post No. i, with 
room for the sheds, encampment of troops, picke^g 
of horses and other animals, immediately after their 
being landed, and pending their removal to a greater 
distance. r 

“ A suitable situation for the c5mp of the troops 
to protect the depot on .shoret 

“ A position, which will not interfere with the 
encampment of the troops, for tRe encampment of 
the native followers whoo will probably collect and 
remain during thfe expedition, as well as those who 
may merely halt there on their way with the force. 

“ A position for collecting and organizing the 
land transport for the force as it is gradually landed, 
where large numbers of catde can be picketed, fed, 
and watered ; also herded for pasture in the day. 

“ It is certain that there will be required some 
protection for the cattle thus collected up to the 
time that the advanced brigade is established at a 
Post No. 2 on the highland, and even subsequent to' 
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that time, and that a*force of perJiaps a regyment of 
cavalry, aitd. one of Infafttry, may remain tht^e for 
some weeks. 

“The ’nearer that this spo<- is* to the landing- 
place, the greater wjH be cne*facility of supplj-ing all 
stores and equipments. 

“ it is also to Ijc taken ipto consideration that, if 
the above sj'ot shotild be found near the coast, it 
may be necessar}' to seek for an encampment for 
thtNiritish troops at a highei elevation, in case they 
should be detained for some time before it was 
found convenient to move on to the table-land. 

An elevated healthy^spot should be looked for ; 
the situation of this place would* depend upon the 
existence of abundant, natural forage, water and 
salubrity. 

“ The foregoing’ conditions are very important, if 
not indispensable. • * 

“ It is to be hoped the reconnoitring party may 
succeed in obtaining thftm at a point of the sea-shore 
which will give the shortest apprgach to the healthy 
table-land, where Post No. 2 may be established. 

“ As far as it can at present be determined, it 
is proposed that an entrepot for provisions shall be 
formed, and a brigade stationed there, probably until 
the return of the expedition. 

“ Much more value is attached to the attainment 
of a convenient point of debarkation, and of an easy 
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march ^o the healthy and coole? high)iand> through a 
tract supplied with water and forage, <=tlj&n to any 
saving of distance ISy striking the probable line of 
advance a littlf“ further on in tiie direction of our 
march to the capital of Theoddhis. ^ 

“ There vdlf be little value in a gain of distance 
which shall detain our troops in^the low land, as it 
is not proposed to take any but pack carriage 
beyond Post No. 2, up to which point, however, it 
is proposed to open a cart-road for artillery ^id 
stores, as soon as it may be possible. " 

“ It is to be remembered that it will be necessary 
to establish and provision ^several posts of consider- 
able strength, to maintain the corhmunications, and 
that during the passage of the force the connecting 
roads will be improved. It would be inconvenient 
to expend this labour on a line which would be 
untenable in the hot weather, and to be liable to 
shift the connecting posts during the opera- 
tions. 

“ With reference to the^ communication between 
the landing-place and the highland, it'will probably 
not be difficult to find a trsfck which, taking advan- 
tage of any natural facilities of the country, may be 
made passable for wheeled carriages with moderate 
labour, while a more direct route might be found for 
■pack carriage. 

“ After the foregoing and general points have 
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been consi<i(ered and* disposed of, the ofijcer| of ‘the 
Engineer* and Quartermaster General's department 
should make a rapid j'econnoissanc^ of the c«^ntry 

for a spacfi of from, five to ten milei radius from the 

• • • 

landing-placOj according to the nature of the ground, 
and prepare such sketches of the rout^ as they carf 
make withdUt too great a detention. 

“ It is, of course, desirable that the reconnois- 
sance should be extended as far into the highland 
of^^byssinia as m*ay be practicable, but in this 
matter Colonel Merewether will be guided by his 
knowledge of the country, so as not to compromise 
the safety of any of his party. 

“ It is desiraWe that the first Examination should 
be made at Annesley Bay, because it is the nearest 
point, and there will have been less time for the 
proceedings of thE party to attract attention in the 
country. , * 

“ It is necessary that some one well acquainted 
with the different* descriptions ot forage should 
accompany the expedition, to repprt on the quality 
of that which may be met with, sufficient samples 
of which might be brought down to the landing- 
place. 

“ R. Napier.’ 

Looking at this memorandum by the light of 
the events of the campaign as they subsequently 
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hapf)en|d, it must be consideped as a remarkable 
document. Comprehensive as- these, cjonditions 
appeared to be, taking into consideration the nature 
of the country t® be explored, they were ^till not so 
exacting as to prevent*" their being mainly complied 
with. Probably ho one but the Commander-in-Chief 
himself thought that tlje objects^ laid 'down were 
attainable ; at least the idea of' opening a road for 
wheeled traffic up the mountain passes was not 
entertained in India. Notwithstanding that^ir 
Robert Napier stood perhaps single in his hope of 
opening a cart-road to Post No. 2 on the highlands, 
yet the feat was actually accomplished, and was 
attended with the' most beneficial* results, time and 
labour being both saved. 

It is true a plentiful supply of good water was 
not obtained on the beach, for ‘the simple reason 
that it does ‘not exist any,where on the coast ; but a 
plentiful supply was obtained “ as near the beach 
as possible,” namely, at Komkyl^, twelve miles 
off. With the exception ^ of the pasturage near 
the beach, which, like the water, does not exist 
anywhere in these regions, every condition, as laid 
down by the Commander-in-Chief, was complied 
with. 

The following additional Memorandum was 
issued by his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief : — 
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“P(fc<m, Sefiitmber lA, 1867. 

“ A Committee will be formed as follows 

"^President. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Merewether, 

“ J\f embers 

“ Lieutenant -^Coionel ^Phayre, Quartermaster- 
General ; 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkins, Royal Engineers ; 

"St* The Senior Naval Officer ; 

“ The Senior Medical Officer ; 
to decide on the point of debarkation, after weigh- 
ing fully all the information they may obtain, and the 
reports of the several departments which form the 
expedition. . 

“ For deciding all points not connected with the 
port and landing-places, the same Committee will be 
formed, with the exception of the naval*member. 

“ The following points of information should be 
obtained, if possible 

“ The nature c«f the supplies, description of grain, 
natural forage for horses and camels in the country 
between the port and Antalo, also in Lasta and the 
Zabul. 

“The arrangements that may be practicable to 
engage the services of any of the tribes on the coast, 
for securing communications, and the protection of 
forage parties or cattle. 
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“Tlie nature of any arrangements* that are 
•practicable for securing the transport .of ‘supplies 
by local carriage* from the co^st, for such* distance 
inland as may he safe for such description . of 
carriage. 

* “ Every information of the nature and extent of 

carriage obtainable for purchase pr hire^ and how 
any obtained will be equipped with gear and 
drivers. 

“ With reference to the respective duties of ^e 
officers of Royal Engineers and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department, it may be observed that the 
more especial duties of the^ Royal Engineers will be 
the capabilities of the shore for the construction of 
landing piers, floating wharves, shelter of all kinds, 
wells for water ; the military value of any position 
selected as regards defensive fadlities or security 
from approach ; the secip-ity in position of the 
selected posts for securing the communications ; 
general reconnoissance. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief relies on the cordial 
and harmonious working of all officers to subdivide 
the general work to the best advantage. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief particularly desires 
every officer connected with the reconnoissance to 
be strictly guided by the instructions and wishes of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Merewether, who is responsible 
that no unnecessary risks are run. 
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“ The •strictest discipline muSt be maintained 
amongst •the camp followers. 

i‘ R. Napjer, 

*“ Lieut. -General. Commander-in-Chief.” 

The Governor of Bombay in Council issued a 
memorandillm on. this occasion, from which, as re-, 
lating to the subjeft in hand, the following extracts 
are taken : — 

“ Sef Umber ISth, 1867. 

“ The reeonnoitnng party will have a duty cast 
upon them beyond that which was at first contem- 
plated when it was proposed to send a small force 
into the country to report on the ‘best landing-place, 
to inquire into the best route which an invading 
army could take, and the resources which the 
country itself coirid provide for its transport and 
maintenance. 

“ The first point that will have to be attended 
to will be, that tht point selectecf for disembarka- 
tion must be so situated as to give facility for ap- 
proach to vessels drawing a considerable quantity 
of water, with good anchorage and natural protec- 
tion ; and, what must not be forgotten, with ample 
space where a considerable number of vessels of 
large size can lie during the time they are awaiting 
discharge. It is possible that, about the time of 
the arrival at Head-quarters, there may be more 
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than a c hundred sail congregated ^t of near the 
point of disembarkation, and the selectSon of a 
harbour or roadstead for such a force, if such exist 

at all, will be a matter of great difficulty. 

< 

"The officers of the Maline who accompany 
the party will, if a point be found which is favour- 
ably circumstanced as, regards, extent, holding 
ground, protection from storms', &c., have to take 
the necessary soundings to buoy the ap2Droach if 
required, and to establish such land-marks, &(f^a.s 
shall enable vessels to reach the anchorage without 
danger. 

“ There should be, if possible, several points of 
landing, at sufficient distance froth each other to 
avoid crowding, where, if facilities exist for the 
purpose, temporary jetties of stone should be con- 
structed of sufficient width for the* landing of heavy 
stores. It is proposed, also, to provide a sufficient 
number of lighters that may be planked and lashed 
together, to form floating 'piefs. , Steamers and 
barges will be provided for the disembarkation. 

“ It would be an object, therefore, not only to 
secure a sufficient space fon the transports, but, if 
possible, a spot where there would be a sufficient 
extent of shore to provide facilities for constructing 
several landing-places, so as to permit of the dis- 
embarkation of men and stores at several points at 
the same time. 
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" The posilioft oif Annesley Ehy— which, in*the 
opinion <5f his Excellency, should be the point first 
examined — appears to offer gAat advantagesi# but 
the attention of th® naval officers should be directed 
to the north, from ^hich qftarter strong gales are> 
often experienced, and the position of « fleet, under^ 
such circunistances, in a deep bay extending for 
some miles inland, ^nd with no exit but to the north, 
might be one of exireme risk. Even if there should 
be'^o probability of danger, still a continuance of 
north winds* may make disembarkation difficult. 
Accurate inquiries must, therefore, be made as to 
the prevailing winds at tl^e period of the year when 
it is proposed tife disembarkation shall take place, 
and their effect on the water‘' of the bay. 

“ A sufficient strength of Rappers and Miners 
and of coolies will be despatched in about three 
weeks from this time, with a guard for*the animals 


that about that time will begin to arrive or be col- 
lected, and active prep?irations should be made for 
the reception of the ^rces which are to follow. 
For this purpose the materials for six large com 
missariat sheds will be* sent from Bombay, as also 


a tramway and waggons to be used for the debarka- 
tion of stores, and a large supply of miscellaneous 


timber.” 


Although in anticipation of future events, it may 
be mentioned here that the difficulties correctly 
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foreshadowed in the above memorandum by the 
Grovemor of Bombay, as likely to arise from the 
prevalence of northferly winds in Annesley Bay, 
were considerably modified by the f)rotection 
afforded to the bay by (he islaittf of Dissee situated 
at its mouthjkand finally overcome by the employ- 
ment of a large number of steanj-vessels as trans- 
ports. Also by constructing Vhe piers so as to 
obtain smooth water on their south sides, the piers 
themselves acted as breakwaters. 

The season for active operations *in Abyssinia 
commencing in November, it was a matter of great 
importance that the recontpitring party should leave 
Bombay as early as possible. Thd south-west mon- 
soon, however, which sets in at Bombay early in 
June and continues with unabated violence mtil 
September, rendering the voyage to Aden extremely 
difficult ancf at times hazardous, combined with the 

intense heat which prevails in the Red Sea from 
0 

April to the end of October, presented difficulties 
not easily to be surmounted. The 20th August 
was first fixed upon for the departure of the party, 
but abandoned on the representation of the Superin- 
tendent of Marine. The loth September was then 
named; but, on the 8th, the superintendent again 
represented that the monsoon was still in full force, 
and that horses and baggage animals would fare 
very badly in such heavy seas as the mail-steamer, 
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which had jyst arrived, reported‘'she had i^et with. 
Such importance, however, was attached t 6 the early 
departure* of the force, that a defay of five days 
only was granted, and Sunday, the 15th September, 
saw the whole party«on boarti their allotted vessels. 

The Euphrates, iron steam ship, 06650 tons and 
1 35 horse-power, paptain i^vern in command, which 
had been taken up*from a private company by the 
Bombay Government, carried nearly all the officers 
of ''the party, together with eighteen horses, the 
company of. the Marine Battalion, the detail of 
Sappers and Miners, Lascars, &c. 

The S.S. Coromaiidcp, of the Bombay Marine, 
commanded by Captain Hewett,* late Indian Navy, 

t 

conveyed two officers, the troopers of the 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry, dnd their horses, together with 
149 mules. Th^ small S.S. Scinde accompanied 
as a despatch boat. 

The departure of the small Reconnoitring Party 
on their novel expedilSon occasioned much interest 
at Bombay ; and ti e steamers being delayed through- 
out the day for despatches, numerous friends of 
those on board came to bid them farewell, ahd wish 
them success. Brigadier-General Russell, command- 
ing the Bombay Garrison, paid his final visit of 
inspection in the evening, and Colonel Merewether 
arrived on board, late at night, with the missing 
despatch. 
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CHAPTER III,. 

VOYAGi:. 

Reconnoitring Party leaves Bombay — South-west Monsoon — the 
Scifidt’ puts back to Bombay-- Plan of the Euphrates - flush 
Deck System- Occupation during Voyage- -W(^ks on Abyssinia 
— Proposals of Private Individuals -Rough Weather — Arrival at 
Aden — The Coromandel — News of the Prisoners— Wakshum 
Gobaz^ — King of Shoa — Theodorus — Mr. Flad — Theodorus’ 
Army — His Cruelty--^ Heat at Aden — Loss<.of Mules — Suez Canal 
— British Possessions in the Red Sea — Fortifications of Aden — 
The Aden Crater — Municipal Institutions — Aden Governors — 
Native Estimation of Aden — Water 5 >upply - Aden Tank. —Size 
of Crater — Site of Town — Antiquity of thf Extinct Volcano — Hot 
Season — M^enelek’s Letter and Presents for the Queen — Her 
Majesty’s Reply — Menelek’s Character- Theodorus' prestige — 
Departure fromV^den— Contretemps — Perim Island— Lighthouses 
— First Sight of Abys-sinia — Red Sea Islands — Narrow Channel 
— The Euphrates runs on a Coral Reef — Escapes from her 
Dangerous Position- Arrival at Massowah — Duration of Voyage 
-General Baird’s Expedition in T8oo — Navigation in 1800 and 
1867 — General Baird’s Occupation of Perim. 

The three steamers left Bombay fiSrbour at dawn, 
on the 1 6th September, 1867. No sooner was 
the outer light-ship of the harbour cleared, than 
the Euphrates commenced pitching heavily, and by 
night it was very clear to all on board that the 
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South-wesfrmo|isoon%ra& bti^ fjwll foS’cA, 

and what*w^ worse,' dead ahead. of 

the gale *at Bombay, after thfe d^artxire of 
expeditiorf, which continued unabated for 
days, caused, we fieard, cCtasiderable anxiety, as 
the steamers had on board 'ttpwiirds of#two hundrcSd! 
horses and*mules„on whosj, ’McH-doiqg the succass 
of the explorers so rlluch depended. The Euphratesy 
on board of which were the officers of the party and 
thei» horses, the Marine Battalion and Sappers, lost 
sight of the offier steamers after leaving the harbour j* 
but the Coromandel, with two officers, troopers, troop- 
horses, and transport mulgs on board, either kept in 
company with the^despatch boat Stinde, or fell in with 
her again on the second, day, when the latter, unable 
to face the gale in her teeth, and having expended 
her fuel, was obliged to put back to Bombay. 

The Euphrates, though pretty well freighted, 
and having her decks choked up with bales of com- 
pressed hay, upon whidi the LascaVs and followers 
remained perched during the ^ voyage, behaved 
admirably, and made very fair weather of it. Most 
of the natives experienced the usual effects of a 
rough sea voyage, but the officers of the party, with 
one exception, proved themselves tolerable sailors 
on this occasion, in spite of the perpetual violent 
motion to which they were subjected. 

The Euphrates, though small, proved a most 

A 
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tSomfoJtable ship. She had been formerly employed 
as a packet-ship on the coast of India. Jit was owing 
to her poop deck, containing cabins and saloons, that 
she was comparatively comfortable and airy. The 
ventilation of passenger steamers built on this plan 
is far superio,?, in my humble opinion, to that of the 
flush deck, which doubtless has, its advantages, as 
far as sea-going properties and the capacity for 
stowage are concerned. 

The rough weather we fell in with prevented the 
voyage from being monotonous, and e most of the 
party suffering from a strong determination of active 
service to the brain, employed their time in reading 
up the country of Abyssinia, and in frequent vain 
endeavours to master the equilibrium of forces as 
applied to rolling bodies on th’e deck of a steamer 
during a gale. The works of Bruce, Salt, Sir 
William Harris, Dr. BeVe, Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, 
the prisoners’ letters, and the Parliamentary Blue- 
Book of Abyssinian affairs up to date, were all 
eagerly read. All were found interesting, particularly 
Mr. Mansfield Parkyns’ and Dr. Beke’s, the former, 
owing to the minute detail into which he enters in 
describing the manners and customs of the Abys- 
sinians ; while Dr. Beke’s extensive acquaintance 
with the country, and his intimate knowledge of the 
political affairs of the people during the last thirty 
years, made his writings very acceptable. 
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Of all the ^astonfehijjg contjllually 

happen iif the worldy- not tKeUe^ fOS aWter® Ae 
proposals Inade to Governmenl? by'pnva^ yolun^ 
teers, offering to sacrifice themselves for the 
of their country, and the release of the Abys- 
sinian captives. It was difficult to determine the 
motives whith mus{ have actuated this heroic band 
of devotees. It is true, faint glimpses of objects 
other than the welfare of the unhappy Magdalites 
occasionally peeped forth, when, as the condition 
of martyrdom, provision for their “ poor wives” 
was, in terms betokening anticipated bereave- 
ment, insisted upon ; but tyi the whole the majority 
of the offers may, perhaps, be feirly ascribed to 
Anglo-Saxon energy and love of enterprise. Selfish 
motives were doubtless absent^ from the greater 
number of these "would-be martyrs, whose only 
desire was to take the chapce of a great*" success,” 
or “ die in the attempt.” 

But the marvel eiids*not here, for each individual 
had his own pectdiar method of working upon the 
treacherous descendant of “ Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba,” by the adoption of which he felt assured 
of success. Some had more than one plan, and one 
gentleman had five, one of which, of course, could 
not fail to prove successful. 

It must be for ever a matter of regret, that the 
individual who proposed to visit Theodorus as an 
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“acrobat, medicine-man, grave* read^ of* the stars,” 
and “ laughing merry-andrew,” to which *he added 
the accomplishpientS of a spiritualist and mesmeriser, 

should not have had a fair phance of having the 

• * 

British taxpay^s’ podket. It would not, perhaps, 
have been the first occasion when a British Envoy 
with certain objects in, view has gained his point 
by “ playing with the children * and “ admiring the 
women, no matter how ugly.” * 

The modesty of some people is indeed wonderful. 
One gentleman, a doctor — whether* of Divinity, 
Law, or Medicine, is uncertain — understanding that 
Government purposed sending an armed force to 
Abyssinia, proposed himself, if nbt as Commander- 
in-Chief, which his communication leaves open to 
doubt, at least as negociator, with the force at his 
disposal. Another volunteer,* a military man 
holding the rank of Captain, proposed himself for 
the command of an Expeditionary Force consisting 
of three regime^hts of Cavefiry *and three troops of, 
Horse Artillery ; while ^a third, being sure of 
succeeding “ brilliantly,” reproaches the Minister 
just retired for not having selected him as head of a 
military mission. 

From the i6th to the 23rd September the 
Euphrates experienced unremitting rough weather, 
the strong head-winds and rough sea causing the 


* Blue Book. 
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vessel to labour hftavily. ^ fibrses ^ (being ' 

fortiinateljf on jcieck did not suffer soJOuidht as miglit 
have been expected. ^They got* fresh air, which isi^ 
not attainable ^between decks in the tropics ; an<f 
being tightly wedged ^Qgethet' with round timbers 
between them, their head and hedls tidl, and with 
bars to rest* back against, although kept standing 
during the voyage tHey could not roll far, and the 
seas which frequently washed over them did them 
more^ood than harm. 

On the ninth day of the voyage, having advanced 
nearly a thousand miles on the way, the weather 
became much calmer, with the wind on the port 
beam. The temperature of the atmosphere, how- 
ever, which had been tolerably cool for the season 
of the year, now rose ’with the fajl of the wind and 
sea, and was felt to be oppressive ; and the heat in- 
creased to a very disagreeable degree as we 
approached Aden. 

Aden, distant i, 600* miles from Bombay, was 
made at 8 p.m. on the eleventh day;' and on rounding 
the peninsula into the Bay, all were delighted to see 
the funnel of the Coromandel smoking away fifteen 
or twenty miles astern. The Coromandel was said 
to be the fastest steamer of the two, but that such 
a voyage should have come to a termination, 
approaching a dead heat, there being only two 
hours’ difference between the arrival of the vessels. 
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is sufficiently surprising, tHough cnof uncommon 
in the old days of sailing round the Cape, with 
the East India Company’s China ships.* 

Anchoring in the harbour, ^-Colopel Merewfether 
was receivec^. by his' assistahts, who gave him six 
weeks’ latef news of the prisoners than he had carried 
with him to Bombay.r Mr. Rassam, 'whose latest 
communication bore date the ^ 7 th July, stated that 
‘he had given up all hope of getting out of the 
country through the aid of Wakshhm Gobcfe^, of 
Lasta, and the rebels ; also, that the “young King of 
Shoa had sent to Magdala to say that he intended 
capturing that fortress, of which boast Mr. Rassam 
gave hi.'i opinion that the King wks a youth incapable 
of carrying out his intentions. Theodorus had sent 
to inform Mr. Rassam that he would be at Magdala 
in four or five days, but Mr. Ra'ssam did not expect 
him before the middle of September, unless he left 
everything behind him, and came with only a few 
followers. Mr. Flad, who was with the King, had 
been unable to send dow,n any letters to the coast, 
excepting through Magdala. His news, dated up to 
the iith July, was to the effect that, although the 
King’s soldiers were deserting, he had still with him 
an army of 10,000 men. The King had said, “ If 
they don’t come and fight for Mr. Rassam, I shall 
defy them and despise every white man;” and 
again, “ If they don’t come now and fight for their 
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Mr. Rassam, I ^alUkeep biiri, force them* to 

* t ^ ^ ^ m/t 

give metwlp-t I waAt frotn t|ieni I Mr* 
Rassam ift my hands,; what ^iail**I fear?” 

Flad stated that the King during the last six weel^ 
had caused 4,000 Arsons rfo be put to death, 
soldiers and peasants, either by banning them,' 
cutting their throats like beasts, or by shooting 
them. He had also*caused women and children to 
be tortured, dishonoured, and starved. 

Colonel Merewether kindly invited the whole of 
the officers ot the party to put up at the Residency, 
and having made anangements for the stretch on 
shore, the following morning, of the Sepoys, troopers, 
and camp-followers, the whole party set off for the 
Political Resident’s hospitable roof, situated, at a 
mile’s distance, on a* hill commanding the entrance 
to the harbour. 

The heat of Aden was, as usual at this season, 
intense, but the high spirits of the explorers, com- 
bined with the artificial aid and* refreshment of 
punkahs, and access to a well-stored cellar, made up 
the elements of a joviarsupper-table. Late in the 
evening Lieutenant Hennell arrived from the Coro- 
mandel, and gave a graphic account of the voyage 
of that vessel, with its freight of horses and mules. 
Ten mules had succumbed during the passage, not 
a large number considering the animals were closely 
packed between decks, and the weather had been 
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^•bad as to prevent a proper ventilation of the 
mule deck. 

Since the hpening of the Suez Cahal, those 
continental politicians who regard England with the 
varied feeling of jeal/iusy and distrust, have not 
‘hesitated to ^pfophesy, on the one hand, that Great 
Britain, by reason of this great work, will be deprived 
of her supremacy in the East, and of her monopoly 
of the trade of the Eastern seas ; and, on the other, 
that the Canal, made at the ' cost of continental 
nations, will only convert the Red, Sea into an 
English lake. The attention of European Govern- 
ments is doubtless directed at the present moment 
to the change likely to be produced in their political 
prospects land trade by the (gening of the new sea 
route, and the bearing it may have upon fu*^ure 
alliances and future wars. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore,’ as the Reconnoitring Field Force 
has necessarily called at Aden on its way to Abyssinia, 
a passing notige'^of the British possessions near the 
Red Sea, and their value as posts of offence and 
defence, will not be considered out of place in this 
narrative. 

The British possessions in this quarter of the 
globe consist of the peninsula of Aden on the coast 
of southern Arabia, and of the island of Perim at 

f 

the mouth of the Straits of the Red Sea. Aden is 
situated ninety miles outside the Straits. .Perim 





may be said to divide the SfailjS 
Aden is •abput twenty-five miles in 
and is joided to the mainland by a low nattoW sanl^ 
isthmus about a mile in width. The penittsala fe 
a volcanic mountain, and* numerous spurs run 
from the crest of the crater- walls down to the sea.' 
The harbour, whijh is large and well protected, is 
a bay enclosed between the peninsula and thd 
Arabian coast. The mouth of the harbour is seved 
miles in width, and* on the Arabian side there is 
another volcanic mountain called “ Little Ad^n.” 
Little Aden may be said to be uninhabited, as it 
is only the resort of a fey^ Arab fishermen. Aden 
was purchased by us from the Sultan of Lahedj in 
1839, and the present .Sultan, who lives *at Lahedj 
some twenty-four miles inland, receives a yearly 
stipend in lieu of custom duty lost by the cession of 
the port to the British. 

The island of Perim, situated just outside the 
Red Sea Straits, i» al»ut three rnlles in length by 
one and a half in breadth. It possesses a small but 
good harbour, capable of accommodating a few large 
vessels. The entrance to the harbour is about half 
a mile in width. The British occupied the island 
when the French were in Egypt at the commence- 
ment of the present century, but subsequently retired 
from it. The island was re-occupied in 1857, when 
Sir William Coghlan was Resident at Aden. 
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ness l^iuisact in tlie camp, ^|^i^ii»S|iter 

w}ucl|MP'liWi£{^(ed on the fli^r of ,a|i hsUndt 'vi^&i^, 
five iwss, distant ,1|to|P fhe< harbdi^r. "Thfc i4«t(et 
is ai»»at, thfee tnHes in diameter, an# contains 
native tovi^ as in*<^I as the British camp. The toi|»^ 
looked bright cBid'dean, and on closer inspeoCfo^ 
the adniimble condition in which it was kept was ve^ 
api^retit * Arab and Parsee merchants take very 
kindly to the mnnicipal institutions lately estabw 
lished; but it is more than probable that the 
subjects of this little kingdom have learnt to pay 
due regard to the despotic sway of their English 
Governor. Governors at Aden, since the com- 
mencement of Colofiel — now Sir William — Coghlan’s 
time, have been Accustomed to rule their Bedouin 
subjects with a parental* yet firm hand. The con- 
sequence is, that although Aden is regarded by 
Europeans with ^xtrAne dislike on account of its 
climate, — of which, until Zulla was known, it used 
to be said it was the third hottest place, Massow^ 
being the second, and die Jii'st unmentionable, — 
it is looked upon by all the surrounding nations of 
both quarters of the globe, as the Franco- Algerian 
regards Paris, or the Anglo-Indian Lon4(^ 

' It was Ratifying to find that the Ind^ Govern- 
ment had become fidly alivf to the necessity of 
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incifeas|ng the water supply dt the,plafie, so long 
recommended by its officers on the spot.® It is a 
serious matter that an important post like Aden 
should be unable to accommodate an^ cohsiderable 
increase in its small garrison without being placed 
'll! great straiii’ for the want of- water. Though so 
'much has been said of tlje misfortune of having had 
to supply our troops at Zulla with drinking water 
condensed from the sea for a few months only, it 
should not be forgotten that Aden has, in a great 
measure, been forced to rely upon thetsame source 
for a long series of years. It is to be hoped that 
when the aqueduct from the interior to the British 
lines at the Isthmtis is completed, as it probably is 
by this time, the pressing want of a proper supply 
of that essential elernent will bd in a great measure 
relieved. But Government should not be satisfied 
with that remedy alone. , The aqueduct can only 
be depended upon in times of peace, as it might be 
destroyed by an* enemy. The resources of the 
place itself, so greatly developed in the time of Sir 

i, 

William Coghlan, should be amplified by the con- 
struction of bunds and tanks in the valleys of the 
plateau overhanging the town. General Waddington, 
who designed in detail the greater portion of the 
fortifications, and whose opinions on public works 
were rarely disregarded, yet failed to induce the 
Supreme Government of India to carry out his 
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project for the constr«cti<?n aVqs^oir bel;||nd*the 
Kussaf valley, which he recommend)^ years 

ago. THis project l^as since* been peifccted tj|r 
Lieut.-Cok>nel Fuller, R.E., but has not as yet’bei^ 
sanctioned. 

The inhabitants of Aden mve much to Sii^ 
William Coghlan,^ for havijig restored the ancient 
tanks in the Tawtla Valley, discovered by his 
assistant, Captain,, now Colonel Playfeiir, R.A. Th6 
resteration comprised considerable improvements in 
the old cistejns, whereby their capacity was largely 
increased. These works, brought to a close in 
Colonel Merewether’s tiijie, while proving a great 
boon to the place, if not remunerative, have been 
paid for, out of the value of water stored. It is a 
difficult matter to prevent leakage from such works, 
perhaps almost impossible, unless they be protected 
from the direct action of t}?e sun's rays. So scorching 
in southern Arabia. Artificial reservoirs founded 
on porous strata, are n«t often subjected to the trials 
such works have to bear at Aden. As it only 
rains on an average one day in three years on the 
Peninsula, the reservoirs, unless much enlarged, 
must be dry for long periods, which is a severe trial 
for even the best hydraulic cements. 

Although the crater of the extinct volcano of 
Aden, already mentioned as having a width of three 
miles between the crests of its walls, is exceeded in 
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by^many others in different regions of the earth, 
such .as Teneriffe, which is eight miles across ; 
nevertheless it ^s believed to^ be the fact? that it is 

peculiar to the place that the inhabitants should 

0 

have seized upon the floor of thfe crater of a volcano 
the most suitable site for their town. It cannot 
be supposed that they have made their selection 
after due consideration of its geslogical aspects, and 
having come to the conclusion that the fire below 
must be extinct ; but rather that it was the only flat 
surface in the neighbourhood of the bgiys, and also 
that it was naturally fortified. The walls of the 
crater are lofty and precipitous, particularly on the 
south side, which culminates in a peak 1,760 feet in 
elevation but like nearly all craters, there is an 
opening on one side, breaking the continuity cf the 
circular enclosure. In this case, the sea enters 
through the breach, for^ a short distance. The 
principal cantonment is situated on this beach, which 
rises gradually £0 the opposite walls of the crater. 
This is the floor which contains a town numbering 
25,000 inhabitants. 

Some idea of the antiquity of the Aden volcano 
may be gathered from the fact, that although the 
rainfall does not exceed five inches in three years, 
yet the rocky water-courses — ^when there is water — 
in the valleys in the interior of the crater, are worn 
as smooth as the beds of the nullahs in the Deccan 
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in India; aftid, in sonW fracas, the 4ft(Wntiqj5 t^p* 
has been seox^d out to a gr^t depfli. Jsctlon 

of flowing 'Water. Htjge bouldeiE fra^rodfc aJUP 
to be seen* standing in the dry water-courses wof|i 
as round and as smooth as pirbbles. Owing to' the 
small rain-fall at Aden the Peninsula is barren, 
and the rocks, blackened by Jthe sun, present a most 
gloomy and forbidding appearance. The hot season 
lasts for six months in the year, and the heat in the' 
town, and cantonmenT. during this period, owing to 
radiation froqj the crater walls, which also keep out 
the breeze, is some 10° in excess of that at Steamer 
Point, near the mouth of tj;ie harbour. 

All necessary arrangements for the conveyance 
in the Euphrates of son\e engineering stores required 
for the first disembarkation were soon completed, 
and Colonel Merewether, having obtained from the 
Peninsularand Oriental Stcjim Na'vigation'Company’s 
agent the loan of a small steam-tug, the Saadah, in 
place of the despatch • boat, Sciuffe, put back to 
Bombay, and also a large decked iron coaling-barge 
laden with coal, the Exploring Party were ready to 
continue their voyage the following evening. 

Before leaving the residency. Colonel Mere- 
wether summoned the messenger of Menelek, King 
of Shoa, who, as before-mentioned, had sent to 
Aden a letter and presents for the Queen. Colonel 
Merewether, who had found her Majesty’s reply 
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a^aityig his ifttum from Bombay, was^ow able to 
deliver it to the messenger, together ^with suitable 
presents in return for those ^ent to the Queen. It 
is gratifying to know that the Abj^ssinian Prince 
\v^ so pleased at receiving her Majesty’s gracious 
answer, that he wrote to the captives at Magdala to 
inform them of his deHght at having been recog- 
nized by the Queen of England. Menelek, though 
a good prince for an Abyssinian, and having in his 
kingdom some form of governrrtent, is no soldiert He 
appeared before Magdala one day wil^ no less than 
30,000 men, but speedily decamped on some shallow 
pretence, being afraid to, attempt the assault of the 
place. Theodorus’ name and prestige still carried 
sufficient ‘weight to overawe this weak prince and 
his large army. Menelek’s messenger departed with 
a beaming countenance from his interview with the 
Resident at Aden, havjng been informed of the 
projected attack by the British upon the dreaded 
Theodorus. 

On the evening of the 28th September, the 

i 

Exploring Party re-embarked to continue their 
voyage. Colonel Merewether receiving his accus- 
tomed salute, as Political Resident, from the battery 
on the pier. The two steamers, having in tow the 
tug Saadah and the coal-barge, immediately weighed 
anchor, and steamed up the harbour, receiving the 
cheers of the passengers on board the Peninsular 
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and OrienAl mgil-stelmer, ii|hicd»ii3^attely 
Unfortunately, one of tiie tow-rc^s^of il3|l6E>«wtsig!|^ 
barge fouled the screw of th€ Eupkra^, whi<a 
commencell whirling round, nijich to the astcwiish'- 
ment of the spectator in the»harbour and ort store. 
Those inclined to be superstitiolis who witnessed 
this contretemps, dpubtless cei?arded it as an omen 
boding ill for the suifcess of the expedition on board 
the luckless steamer. After an hour s labour, the 
hawser, which could* not be disentangled, was cut 
in several places below water, and the Coromandel, 
which had been marking time the while, led the way 
towards the* Straits of the ^ed Sea. Owing to the 
great heat the officers all slept ' on deck ; some 
making temporar)- mattresses of the bales of hay ; 
others betaking themselves to tjie skylights ; while 
the remainder selected soft planks on the deck. 

In the middle of the ijight, a breeze springing 
up, one of the tow hawsers of the wretched barge 
parted with a report 4ike a pistol-shot, and was 
immediately followed by its fellow, unable to bear 
the increased strain put upon it. Here was another 
jiresage of evil. The small party of Lascars placed 
on board the barge for steering purposes, no doubt 
felt very little pleased at being permitted to cruise 
on their own account in their coal clipper, with flush 
deck and no bulwarks or masts ; but this misadven- 
ture did not cause much delay. 


5 
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' E»riy in the morning, the EuJ>ArfiUs%as abreast 
of the island of Perira, the reoccupa^jonr of which 
by the British, in 1857, caused such coihmolion in 
France. It is well known that at this* period the 
French werS^ anxious to obtain a footing in the Red 
Sea, and report has it that a French war-vessel, 
with Perim in view, caljed in at , Aden for supplies. 
The Resident had either received private intelli- 
gence, or intuitively divined the object of the 
presence of the foreigner in his waters ; whereupon 
he invited the commodore and hisc officers to a 
luxurious entertainment, which was prolonged into 
the early hours of the following mornit^. 

On the eve of the banquet, a loiterer at Steamer 
Point mfght have observe^ had he been looking 
that way, a small schooner weigh her anchor for a 
cruise in the harbour. It was not an unusual thing 
for this small vessel to , take such a cruise ; but on 
this occasion, after our loiterer had witnessed the 
tack on which Ihe bark weathered the nearest pro- 
jecting spur of the peninsula, he might have waited 
long enough had he had the curiosity to linger 
until she returned. 

Duly impressed with the hospitality shown to 
them, the Resident’s foreign guests departed on 
their secret mission. The ninety miles to the 
SticUts were soon traversed ; but no sooner was 
the telescope of the Frenchman brought to bear 
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upon the 'disiant pSak, than, surpnb# and 

dismay, a*Aa|f, the flag of “ perfidiot^ Wii|S 

descried ffoating on ri^e breez«?. The i^and waa 
almost unmhaljited, but the smoke of a camp-finfc 
gave notice that evei? on thfe arid spot there wwe 
some indications of life ; and had* oQr Ibiterer been 
looking on the soene, he might have perceived, 
snugly ensconced in* a nook in the bay, the litde 
schooner he had lost sight of on the waters of Aden. 

Pcrim was passed on the morning of the 29th 
September. Since the occupation of the island by 
the British, a lighthouse has been erected on a hill 
200 feet above the sea. .The light may be seen 
twenty miles off, and is a most invaluable guide for 
the mariner making for. the Straits. There was no 
occasion, however, fof making tljis light a revolving 
one with its complicated machinery. A fixed light 
would have answered the •purpose, as the nearest 
light — that at Aden — is ninety miles distant. The 
Aden light, moreover, ifas the last set up ; and so 
might have been made, if^ really necessary, a revolv- 
ing one. The value of the Perim light is un- 
doubted ; but what may be the use of the Aden 
light in its present position is not so apparent. 

The Euphrates steamed up the Red Sea at no 
great distance from the African shore ; and on the 
30th the distant and lofty mountains of Abyssinia 
were viewed from the deck, and intimated to the 
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explorers that their voy^e waS drawing % a close. 
The Abyssinian mountains were still so distant that 
we were greatly impressed wkh their noble appear- 
ance. The Red Sea, which may ^be Said to be 
infested with inlands, is prolififc of these enemies to 
X navigation dn the Abyssinian coast. These islands 
are of two formations,., either volcanic or coraline. 
Towards evening the Euphi%,tcs arrived at the 
channel which leads up between the island of 
Mahafeoo and the African shore. The Coromandel, 
which had been lost sight of after passing the Straits, 
was known to have made for an anchorage off the 
island of Ajuz, in order? to pass up the somewhat 
narrow channel towards Massowah during daylight. 
The Coromandel had only to go to the rendezvous at 
Dissee island ; but it was necessary for the Euphrates 
to visit Massowah itself for the examination of the 
port and for other objects. Accordingly, to obviate 
the delay which would be caused by anchoring for 
the night, it was determined*— Captain Avern having 
the best Arab pilot of th^ Red Sea on board his 
ship — that the Euphrates should proceed cautiously 
on her way during the night. The speed of the 
engines was regulated at “ dead slow,” and at lo p.m., 
in the satisfactory anticipation that dawn on the 
morrow would see the good ship riding at anchor 
in the port of Massowah, the whole party retired 
to roost. 
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Put “ Sian propdfees and^God^^poses,” four 

belIs-7-2iA'M;^the night was unus.u# 3 &<|a^h> #ie j^a 
calm. The air was still, asicj the repose, of all ^ 
board complete, when a loiid call of “ hard-a-star- 
board ” rudely distuAed the» sleepers on deeK, and 
almost in a moment the EuphraUi struck on a coral 
reef. 

Though the vesSel, by the motion of the waves, 
kept grating and’ bumping on the rocks, no land 
could be seen. Bemg on sliore, of course it was 
not known where we were, not even the practised 
pilot could distinguish any object through the 
gloomy darkness. .Sonje thought it was the 
African coast ; the pilot conjectured it was the 
island of Mahasoo, in .which opinion it Avas subse- 
quently found he wAs right, ^ut the name of the 
place did not much matter, it was the thing itself 
that was objectionable. The captain, who behaved 
with calmne.ss and decision on this trying occasion, 
immediately caused thtf engines to*be reversed, but 
without any effect. There were no breakers visible, 
and the lead which had been going all night, sud- 
denly giving only six fathoms, had occasioned the 
warning to alter the course of the ship and stop the 
engines ; but not in time, even at the slow speed 
she was going, to be of any avail. Now, whilst 
hard a-ground, the soundings on one side of the 
ship gave two-and-a-half, and pn the other thirty 
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fatHbms. Captain Avem steadily persisted in en- 
deavouring to get off the rocks by reversing the 
screw, and as t^e vessel was, not leaking through 
any damage sustained from grating on the reef, he 
was, doubtlessj^perfectly justified in doing so, and 
in striving to save his ship. Had the steamer 
sprung a bad leak, the safety of,, the living freight 
would, probably, have been compromised by follow- 
ing such a course, as an eye measurement of the 
capacity of the boats was not reassuring. In such 
a case the hitherto unlucky coal-barge, would have 
proved of use, though, being so heavily laden with 
coal, it was rendered very unmanageable. 

After grinding on the reef for two hours and a 
half the vessel began to mqve, and with a deep 
grating noise which vibrated • most unpleasantly 
through the frame of the ship, and a tremendous 
thump of the blades of thp screw against th<j rock, 
to the extreme delight of all on board, the Euphrates 
floated clear, and Theodorus’ brief respite came to 
an abrupt termination. Captain Avern had indeed 
saved his ship, but his difficulties were not over, for 
though afloat it was too dark to see anything, and 
there was danger, having escaped Scylla, of being 
on to Charybdis. Moving slowly astern, the sound- 
ings at once deepened to thirty fathoms and no 
bottom, then to sixty fathoms and no bottom. The 
wretched barge cau-sed great difficulty with the 
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hawsers getting «ndei^ the ship’s J?ai^ . 

itself hugging .the EupkrcUes amidships. T%‘en8^»«s 
were now Stopped, an4 for an hour *the vessel was** 
kept out of soundings. At 5.30 4.M. a low sti^fc#', 
of land was discerned 4 )y the pilot, * and was 3 ho>rtIy 
perceptible to all. The Arab seahian immediately 
pronounced the lan^ to be th^ island of Mahasoo, as- 
he had before conjectured was the case. Mahasoo 
is a long low island to the south of Dhallac island. 

The cause of the 'Euphrates leaving her course 
arose from a. strong current setting in from the 
African shore across the channel, which bore with 
fatal effect upon the steamer proceeding at slow 
speed. That the vessel escaped from her perilous 
position must be attributed, under Divide Provi- 
dence, to the fact that she ran against the reef at 
reduced speed, and that the calmness of the sea and 
the tide were both in her favour. 

The Euphrates lost no time in prosecuting her 
voyage, and steaming^ by Hamnfar and Dissee 
islands, the smoke of the Coromandel making her 
way to the position selected for rendezvous, was 
observed in the distance. The island of Massowah 
shortly came in sight, and at 9 a.m., the ist October, 
1867, fortunate Euphrates dropped her anchor 
in the port. 

We had been sixteen days on the voyage from 
Bombay to Massowah in the Red Sea, a distance 
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oii'er f .000 miles. DeductingJ the two days’ deten- 
tion at Aden, the voyage was one of fourteen days, 
nine of which ^ere *against tlje south-we^ monsoon. 
In the fair season this voyage became redaced to one 
of ten days. )Ve should contrast this with the voyage 
of the last r^ilitary expedition which left the shores 
of India for the Red ^ Sea in the year 1800, a.d. 
General Baird left Bombay at the end of December 
with a fleet of transports conveying 6,400 troops, 
of whom 3,600 were British', and 2,800 Sepoys. 
Although sailing in December, the mpnsoon, which 
commences in May, had set in before the fleet 
arrived at the Straits of the Red Sea. After 

C 

struggling hard with contrary winds for two months, 
in the course of which two transports were lost, the 

expedition arrived at Kosseir 411 Upper Egy'pt, in 

< 

the beginning of July 1801. General Baird, owing 
to his lengthened voyage^ arrived in Egypt too late 
to operate, as had been intended, as a diversion 

to the British ‘Force when it •first landed at the 

¥ 

mouth of the Nile.* Thus in sixty-seven years 
engineering science has condensed the labour in 
navigation from 192 days to 14 and 10 days. The 
advance of this science will not rest here, and 
doubtless in another sixty-seven years the methods 
of the present day will be considered obsolete. The 
engineering dictionary contains no such word as 
* Aijson’.s History of Europe. 
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“ impossible.” No fnodem; liap tftis 

word so ofteji bestowed upon it as M.'d^,"I»e 89 e^’ 
Suez Canal, and yet thjg gigantic work may, npw b<^ 
considered«as an accomplished 

It was during Gefteral Baird’s voyage that the 
British flag was first planted on the island of Perim. 
Had the British n<jt re-occupied the island in 1857, 
the F rench could n»t have held it ; no supplies or 
even water being obtainable on the barren rock. 
It is true, that by watching ai night turtle may be 
sometimes captured on the shore, but even this 
aldermanic luxury can scarcely be regarded as 
implying all supplies nec^pssary for existence. A 
handbook of the route to India informs a confiding 
public that the hotel at f erim is only “ second-rate ; ” 
but the compiler mu'?t have been victimized by some 
wag, or the information have been based on a 
standard somewhat different to that usually implied 
in Europe. 
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rudest 

sists oi sj^dk ;|nt* lite ' 

together/^k, »8ea-gmJ*. ^ 

few buS^^itmpi snore substantial, ootipptBdcl of 
plastered Wt|i ^mortar, hiving flat roofsf to feaitdk 

the raitih-ivarfiiir. TbeW erections i^resent a tnor^ 
imposing ap^oeyraoct at a di^nce than they really, 
deserve, owifi^ l» tha comparative insigniflcance of 
the re^ of the town, if such a place can be designated 
by so imposing a naml. The word “Town” becomes 
very elastic in the East. 

As the Euphrates took up her position in the 
port between the island jnd the mainland, some 
Egyptian artillerymen made their appearance on a 
small eminence at the entrance occupied as a battery. 
As, however, the Euphrates was only a transport, 
and had no armament, she was unable to salute the 


Crescent and the Star, consequently the aforesaid 
artillerymen laid down their rammers and retired to 
their chibouques, ^ftpr breakfast a few hours 
were consumed in staring at and sketching the 
island we had heard so much of ; and the population, 


evidently having little to do, thronged the beach and 
gazed on us in return. About noon M. Munzinger, 
the acting British Consul, who is a Swiss by birth, 
came on board, and was heartily greeted b^ Colqnel 
Merewethcr* who already appreciated his energy 
and worth. M. Munzinger had no later intelligence 
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of thp captives and the King% proceedings than we 
were already in possession of ; but h^ was ready to 
give all assistance «in his power — and that, indeed, 
was not little — to the pioneers of the* expedition 
about to invade Abyssinian ‘icerritory. 

Later in the afternoon Hussein Bey, the Egyptian 
Governor of Massowgh, came, on board to visit 
Colonel Merewether, who soon put him at his ease 
by offering him a choice Manilla cheroot, and a cup 
of coffee. As Hussein Bey, who holds the rank of 
Colonel, could only speak Arabic, Colonel Mere- 
wether conversed with him through M. Munzinger, 
who is a perfect polyglot^ speaking English, French, 
Italian, German, Arabic, and the Abyssinian lan- 
guages. The Governor was asked to assist the 
expedition with boats, supplies, coal, &c., and he 
expressed himself as being most anxious to do 
everything in his powpr to further our objects. 
Having tran.slated this and other civil speeches, it 
was amusing to' hear M. Munzinger add, in English, 
his own opinion of the worthy ruler sitting at his 
elbow. Hussein Bey listened gravely to M. 
Munzinger’s interpretation as if he understood every 
word, and the Consul’s face bore the mo.st benign 
expression as he informed Colonel Merewether that 
the Governor was a bad man capable of any 
enormity, and that not a word he said was to be 
believed ! 
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Massowah app^ursao 

in her Governors from the date'of Coriihil Pfe«vden'§ 
first appointment, in 1848, and.probafily befofq that 
period, up Ito the time of our visit in 1867. CoilSul' 
Plowden used to comjflain bitterly ot the treatment 
he received at Massowah at the hands of'its Turkish 
Governors. Although a maa of great firmness and 
ability, Plowden foimd himself at Massowah so 
isolated from the support consular officials are able 
to obtain in Eunjpe, o*r near other centres of British 
power, that he u'as obliged to submit to a series of 
great indignities. His authority was defied in the 
Red Sea, and he was unabje to obtain, not redress, 
but even fair treatment. He was forced to invoke 
the aid of the Foreign .Office to procure an order 
from the Viceroy of Egypt for the protection of his 
correspondence, which order, when obtained, was 
disregarded. During his temporary absence from 
Massowah his house was burnt down, the blame 
being laid on the Abyssinians ; andVorkmen of all 
classes were p*'ohibited, under penalties, from 
rebuilding it. They were flogged on frivolous 
pretences, and flared to perform the most trivial 
offices for him. Presents from Rds AH, King of 
Abyssinia, to Her Majesty, and return gifts were 
detained in the Custom House ; and the Consul 
was unable to obtain their delivery until he had 
procured an order from the Pasha of Jiddah, on 
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the opposite coast, in whose f)ashalic hlassowah is 
included 

Political considerations, alone induced the 
Western Powers to support the Ottoman Empire; 
for, owing >to the religious bigotry of the nation, 
their intolerable pride and hatred of the Christian, 
enhanced by his well-known qrusade against the 
most cherished of their social*' customs, the Frank, 
when visiting their country, or brought into contact 
with them, met with nothing but insult and indignity 
from the Turks. The Governor of Massowah 
represented the assistance afforded to his Govern- 
ment by England and ^.France, as the result of 
obedience on their part to the commands of the 
Sublime Porte. At the very time when French and 
English blood was being poured out on the soil of 
the Crimea on behalf of this fanatical but decaying 
nation, the Pasha of ^Jassowah caused a prayer, 
composed by himself, for the destruction of all 
Christians to tfe read in the mosque ! 

With some difficulty the British Government 
obtained the dismissal of the Governor of Massowah, 
and the Porte expressed their disapproval of his 
conduct, by promoting him to a better post ! 

The succeeding Governor, so far from inaugu- 
rating a new condition of things, as regarded the 
foreign Consuls, behaved in a manner still more 
inimical towards them. The Turk feared the 
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presence ■ of the 'Frtnk .i. ia>;,tho ''«'Sesi^,g,:;; Hit'-' 
jealousy .wotild brook no rival there, v|rhp nerdbttnc^ 
might outstrip him in fhe race for tne’ aaitriiTment^ 
of Abyssinia. The Frank would, of cours^ assert?: 
his right to aid his co-religjpnist,- but it was the 
particular mission of the followers of Mahomet to 
proselytise with the sword ^the inhabitants of thsd 
country, which was almost within view of the Holy 
City of Mecca. Gan it be doubted, but that the 
Massowah authorities had their secret instructions, 
which were intended to cancel the professions of 
friendship contained in the correspondence of the 
Turkish Minister? 

The ire of our Ambassador at Constantinople 
at length became fairly ^aroused. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, whose decision and firmness with the 
Porte caused him to be feared and respected, 
indited a characteristic official note, dated the 5th 
March, 1855, to the Minister, from which the 
following extracts a»e taken *: — 

“ N ow the Pasha of Massowah instead of recog- 
nizing these claims, or even protecting the British 
Consul from wrong, displays his contempt by with- 
holding from him the means of self-defence, and 
persecuting such native workmen as dare to enter 
his employment for the most innocent and necessary 
operations. He cannot even repair his house, 

• Blue Book, \ 
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imprc^ve his garden, or rendfir his wdls ht for use 
without entreating the Pasha’s permission. His 
frequent appeals for redress have proved' ineffectual, 
except in one or two cases, where tardy and im^ 
perfect oHers, relu<jtantly ’'executed, have been 
received frdm Djeddah. 

“ The Pasha’s notojious incapacity might excuse 
him in some degree if his undisguised fanatical 
malevolence and recklessness of all responsibility, 
did not at the same time prodaim the real cause of 
his misconduct. He raises hatred against the 
Sultan’s Government by the bigoted and sanguinary 
violence of his language when speaking of Christians 
and others who do not profess the Mahomedan 
creed. He betrays the weakness of his Sovejrejgn’s 
authority by armed expeditions, which, tracked in 

i 

blood, terminate in failure ; and by ill-timed pre- 
tensions, which have neither right to warrant nor 
force to sustain them. 

“ The undersigned is unwilling to suppose that 
the Porte can so far overlook what is due both to 
herself and to her allies, as to persist in keeping 
such a man in her employment. But the dismissal 
of a culpable agent, however opportune and even 
necessary, will be of no real advantage, unless the 
remedy be applied in a right spirit. The system 
itself requires to be changed. A greater responsi- 
bility must be made to press upon the new Governor. 
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Jealousy of foreign lULcicuurjic: witii sinl 4 must 

cease to be the mainsprii^ Of his policy? *H« oug!Hs|)i. 

to be supplied with a rdgular force sufficient to n^in- 

tain his authority in the, island. He should nol be 

encouraged to throw 1>raads bf discord^ productive 1 

of slaughter and confusion, among the inhabitants of 

the neighbouring cemtinent. ’He must not be sup- 

ported by the clandestine favour of powerful indi- 
* ^ 

viduals opposed to the tenour of official documents. 

The example of his predecessor s dismissal must 

not be reversed to his conception by a misplaced 

promotion of the culprit.” 

The Pasha of the Hedjaz, acting under instruc- 
tions from Constantinople, instituted an inquiry into 
the numerous charges 'which had been preferred 
against Governor Ibrahim Pasha of Massowah, 
whereupon that functionary, for'the first time in his 
career, committed an act worthy of all praise. He 

retired to his harem, and there hanged , hims^f. 

• ® * 

This occurred on the 14th Februaiy, 1855. 

Mr, Rassam, who arrived at Massowah on the 
23rd July, 1864, found the Governor Purtoo Effendi, 
civil, obliging, and very sick.. Ije shortly took his 
departure, and was succeeded by '^^^bdallah Effendi, 
who was also friendly, although he would qot allpw 
the Envoy to shelter himself from the fierce rays of 
the sun by the erection of a semi-permanent residence 
on the shore opposite the island. The slave trade, 

6 
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lyhichr has always been fostered urnier theTurkish and 

Egyptian Go\{praments, was, however, flourishing 

then, as doubtless i£ is at thisYnoment, in spite of the 

prohibitory injunctions issued by the PoAe to satisfy 

her allies. 

> ** 

’Abdallah Efifendi was succeeded at Massowah 
by Colonel Hussein Bey, whom we left on board the 
Euphrates, discussing Colonel Itlerewethcr’s cheroots, 
and the best manner in which he could show his 
goodwill, and afford the assistance in his power 
in furthering the objects of his master’s firm ally. 
His words of sweetness were probably coupled 
with a mental reservation ; for, judging by his 
future actions, he must have retired from the inter- 
view with the full determination of offering every 
obstacle to our proceeding his ingenious mind could 
suggest. 

It might have been !>upposed that this Turkish, 

or rather Egyptian official — as the Porte a few 
• • * 

years previously had transferred its possessions on 
the western coast of the Red Sea to Egypt — would 
have had the sagacity to perceive, later on in the 
campaign, that the exhibition of force made by the 
British in Annesley Bay and on the plains of Zulla 
showed the full intention of that nation to prosecute 
vigorously, and with probable success, their determi- 
nation to humiliate the Abyssinian king. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that this petty Governor 
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could have Wd such' an exalted 
power a~. to ima|jine for a moment artjdhi^ foe 
could do to thwart tHe operations of Sir Rofoeit 
Napier and his officers would really benefit file 
Ottoman cause; that he could“at once the means 
of warding off tlie evils which the traditions of his 
office tcld him his* predecessors had laboured to 
avert, namely, the occupation of Abyssinia by the 
English or the French to the exclusion of the 
followers of the Prophet, and thus earn the gratitude 
of all true believers. Yet, the proceedings of the 
man would seem to imply this. He incited the 
Shoho tribes to plunder tfie English and commit 
other outrages, when at the commencement they 
had behaved in a very* friendly manner. He was 
supposed on good grounds to have caused the 
telegraph-wires to be repeatedly cut and otherwise 
destroyed. He recalled thd Chief of the Ddnkalis 
when he knew his services were requmed by Colonel 
Merewether ; and the political department obtained 
pretty .strong proof that he was in secret communi- 
cation with Prince K^sa of Tlgr^, and that it was 
not for our good. His messenger with the Viceroy’s 
letter to Abyssinia, spread reports at Adowa, Prince 
Kisa’s capital, injurious to us, endeavouring to 
mislead the people to believe that we fhtended 
taking possession of the country. When Colonel 
Crant, Speke’s confrere in Nile exploration, was 
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sent by Sir Robert Napier on a mission to Prince 
Kdsa, he reported from Adowa that the N^yib of 
Massowah had arrived therd on the following day, 
for the supposed purpose of preventing Governor 
Hussein B^’s lettef from falling into his hands. 
This unfriendly ally was at length removed from 
his post at Sir Robert Napier’e request. 

The heat at Massowah much the same as 
at Aden. The thermometer stood at 95° at 9 a.m., 
denoting an oppressive heat, when, as on this occa- 
sion the air was stagnant. 

At 4 A.M. the following morning a violent 
thunderstorm broke over the place, disturbing the 
whole party, tired enough with the previous night’s 
coral reef business. However, it was impossible 
to take it quietly, as the wind blew with great force 
and the rain came down heavily, which sadly inter- 
fered with repose on deck. 

The wind which accompanied the storm helped 
to prove how very inadequate for the accommoda- 
tion of a fleet was the port of Massowah. The 
wind blew off shore, and the ship swinging round 
across the harbour, the houses on the island appeared 
close under the stern ports. 

The island itself has no natural supply, of water, 
and the greater number of the inhabitants retire to 
the villages on the mainland after the business of 
the day is over. It was interesting to observe, as the 
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sun began to dip towards tl^ weitt.^ ' hori^n, the 
boat-loads of motley ^assengei^s which crossed ovjer 
from the island. , * * 

M. Munzinger having kindly arranged to provide 
a few riding animals for the cfollowing day, some of 
our party went on shore on the mainlaftd soon after ' 
daylight in order |o investigate the water supply at 
Moncdlu, a village situated about five miles inland 
where the greater number of the Massowah mer- 
chants reside. We landed at a small pier, and, not 
finding the mules, proceeded to walk over a low- 
lying sandy plain. The track led across greasy 
ground from which the ti^e had receded, and along 
the edges of shallow pools of water formed by the 
previous day’s rain. The climate not being adapted 
for a long walk, w^ were not sorry to be met at half 
a mile from the shore by Munzinger’s mule boy 
with his mule and two cy three ponies, which on 
being mounted ambled away at a good pace. A 
worse landscape than that of the plain of Monefilu 
was never beheld : a level sandy plain, devoid of 
all vegetation, and presenting to the eye nothing to 
relieve its hideous monotony, saving here and there 
a group of the bleached bones and skulls of various 
animals. True, the mountains of Abyssinia which 
formed the background presented a contrast, but 
they were too distant to give any effect to the 
dismal foreground. The pursuit of gain at Massowah 
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must indeed be absorbing to* enable its people to 
cross this dreary desert twice a day. 

After an hbur’s ride we, passed by a native 
village, our g^ide pointing to another further on as 
our destinatiaii. The, native -huts appeared neatly 
constructed 6f poles and grass, and each dwelling 
had a piece of ground attached, ^enclosed by a high 
fence impervious to vision. We observed several 
black faces ornamented with sets of white teeth, 
evidently belonging to the ferhinine portion of the 
community, looking at us through half-closed door.s 
as we passed by, but for which circumstance we 
might have supposed t|ie village was deserted. 
Presently we arrived at the country dwelling of the 
“ Consool,” an oblong construction of rickety aspect, 
standing in a large uncultivated garden. The 
building, or rather shed, which looked something 
like an exaggerated .sumiper-house in a dilapidated 
condition, was constructed of poles set upright close 
together with sf thick roof of*- grass, light being 
admitted through openings of interlaced saplings. 
As M. Munzinger was residing at this time in 
Massowah, we had some difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance into his rural villa. 

The wells dug in the bed of a torrent, or hard 
by, were not deep, and no doubt a plentiful supply 
of water could be obtained by increasing the number 
of wells. The liquid was tolerable, and perhaps it 
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was only fancy tha* caused m y slight 

twang in it, as though it was»not qmt<^t^«^,g«aniine 
article. Concluding our inspection, *we mduttted otSU?' 
ambling steeds, and turned our backs on Moncdlu . 
with little wish ever to return. A new bird attracted 
our attention near the village, the vrrow of the* 
country, whose mournful hue was relieved by a ' 
Avhite ring round tjje neck. Colonel Phayre, who 
rode M. Munzinger’s favourite mule, which after-* 
wards distinguished ‘itself du''ing the reconnoitring 
journeys and was finally stolen in Abyssinia, got 
on capitally with the European mule .saddle ; but the 
native ones his companions were favoured with, 
having perfectly upright pommels and cantels, were 
the most abominable things ever invented both for 
man and beast. The’ ornaments and chains which 
dangled round the neck of Phayre's mule rattled as 
if the rider wished all ’people to know that his 
pockets were filled witfi denar'-'. Without this 
accompaniment, tl^e owner of tly; mule a.sserted, 
his musical animal would not go a yard. 

We passed numerous bevies of the gentler sex 
on our return journey. These poor creatures of 
all ages were engaged in carying water in skins 
from Monchlu to Massowah, the extended skins 
looking at a little distance like bloated black sheep. 
These unfortunate water-carriers, a few only of 
whom had fairly formed lineaments of face, toiled 
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painfully along with their over- 4 ieavy burdens resting 
on the small of the back, the leather thongs support- 
ing the weight passing round the forehead or across 
^the breast, as is the custom with the hill coolies of 
Eastern Ind|a. The ^ sight was painful, but it is 
' fair to add that the poor creatures did not appear 
to^ be particularly unhappy or to be lamenting their 
fate. Theirs is a hard slavi,sh lot, toiling thus 
daily with 'a heavy load the length of a healthy 
man’s walk. What a contrast •'these poor creatures, 
waddling along with their backs bent at an angle 
of 45°, their chests deeply indented with leathern 
thongs, present to the graceful Hindoo woman, who 
in the early morning visits the well hard by her 
dwelling to perform her ablutions and carry home 
cool water ; who amuses herself with sweet gossip 
with her neighbours, and on her return poises 
with inimitable grace on her well-shaped head her 
burnished vessels, the contents of which necessitate 
for their safety arperfectly upright position and well- 
balanced gait. 

It is wonderful that the people of Massowah 
should be so shortsighted as not to have introduced 
ordinary mechanical appliances to save labour. If 
mules and ponies fare so badly in the lowlands of 
Abyssinia as we are now aware they do, and which 
would prevent their employment in draught, still 
the country being fairly level between Massow'ah 
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and Moncftl|i, and Without the same 

quantity of water mi^it be c^nveyeti tp il|and":can^ 
with half the labour, and that not painful If this 
is too great an advance in science to expect im^nch 
a barbarous country, the shins carried on p»les' 
resting on the shoulders would be conveyed with 
much less toil than Js entailed by the present system. : 
Lastly, if any other* Government than that of the; 
Turk or Egyptian ruled at Massewah, the water 
qtiestion would be speedily settled by laying down 
five miles of piping ; as, of course, there is sufficient 
head of water to obviate much expense, the torrent 
running into the sea after passing MoncCilu. 

Before reaching the shore it began to rain, and 
we got 'vet through, which gave one of us fever for 
a few days. 

Having become fully acquainted with the re- 
sources of Massowah with* reference to the require- 
ments of the British expedition, the committee were 
not long in coming ft) the conclusion that Massowah 
was ill adapted for the purpose in view. The port, 
such as it is, could not accommodate more than 
a dozen large vessels, if so many ; the water supply 
was too far from the shore ; and the widfh of the low- 
lands greater than it might be necessary or would 
be desirable the British troops should encounter. 

Colonel Merewether speedily completed, thrchigh 
M. Munzinger, such arrangements as were necessary 
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for our progress. He obtained the services of the 
young Chief of the Ddnkalis, whose country lay 
south of Anne^ey Bay, as algo one of the brothers 
of the Ndyib of Harkiko, the native local Chief, 
residing a sliort way down the coast, whose prede- 
cessors had*Tormerly ruled at Massowah under the 
suzerainty of Abyssinja. These Chiefs came on 
board in the evening, and M. Munzinger having 
also joined our party, the Euphrates quitted the port 
of Massowah at dawn the fallowing morning, the 
3rd October. 

The Euphrates steamed south-east across the 
Gulf of Harkiko to the promontory of Ras-el-Kadm, 
rounding which the mountain hearing the same name 
of no particular interest, 2,800 feet in lieight, and 
which slopes down directly to the sea-shore, pas.sed 
in review. Crossing the mouth of Annesley Bay, 
the Euphrates shaped Iv;r course for the southern 
end of Valentia or Dissee island. This island, about 
four miles in leifgth by one in breadth, is connected 
by a bank with a small island situated some seven 
miles to the northward. Annesley Bay is, therefore, 
in a measure, protected at its mouth from north and 
north-easterly gales. 

Annesley Bay, christened by Lord Valentia 
with his family name, is of very considerable size. 
It is not an indentation in the land at right angles 
to the shore, but penetrates the coast in a southerl)' 
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direction, at an angl^ of abo|it 5^. | itts Icirt^h is 
nearly parallel with the foot of the 'Aby^s|nfe^ 

It is not strictly correct; to say the bay penetrates the 
land, for th« real fact is that it is the land which has^ 
encroached upon the sea, and J;hus formed this truly 
magnificent bay. This subject will ndt be dwelt 
upon here, but will be treated of *n connection with 
the geological formation of the country and pro- 
cesses now at work, ‘which will be fully discussed in 
a subsequent chapter. * 

The bay is formed by the peninsula of Bure, and 
its dimensions are as follows : — -The extreme width 
of the mouth from Ras Tjkul to the north end of 
Bure, is about eighteen miles ; the depth of the bay 
from the .same line thirty milc.s. The southern end 
of Dissee island lies six miles within the mouth of 
the bay. The width of channel on either side of 
Dissee, is eight and two piiles respectively. The 
narrowest width of the bay, five and a-half miles, is 
at Ad Negds, wdiithor we are about to proceed ; the 
inner bay then widens out to about twelve miles. 
The western or mainland shore is very shallow the 
whole length of the bay, and round the head wher- 
ever the country behind is low : the eastern shore, 
that of Bure, is not so shallow, a range of volcanic 
mountains forming the back -bone of the peninsula. 
But the natural depth of water close in shore has 
been invaded by the coral insect, and is therefore 
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The (SonsiSerihlf atlfawaa IOmI 

sky it'vits resol’^ 

anchorage till the foHowmgj m,oniing. ' I-ate hi thes 
afternoon ^ heavy thunderstorm, ‘accoAijjanied, ^ ’ 
most vivid lightning, passed over’ the bay, cooling, 
the air somewhat till the following morning. At 
the earliest dawn .Captain Avern weighed anchor, 
and made for the opposite side of the bay, th^ 
Coromandel in company. A run of about six miles 
brought us up at a cotisiderable distance from shore, 
owing to the very gradually shelving beach, opposite ’ 
to a large village seen some distance inland. Colonels 
Merewether and Phayr® immediately landed, the 
native chiefs showing the way to the wells said to 
exist in the bed of a torrent not far from the shore. 
The wells were found rather more than a mile from 
the sea, excavated in the sandy bed of a torrent, 
and about ten or twelve feet in depth to the water. 
The water was of fair quality, and the natives said 
the quantity mighf be increased iftdefinitely by the 
excavation of other wells. They also stated that 
these wells supplied the large village seen inland, 
bearing the name of Zulla ; and that the village, 
numbering about 200 houses, had no other supply, 
and never had had any other within recollection. 
The water supply, on the whole, apjieared to 
promise well, more so than was afterwards proved 
to be the case ; for it had so happened, although 
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the Exploring Party did not know of it at the time, 
that a storm in the mountains which had lately 
occurred had increased the *supply at the period 
when it was first viewed. As the natives reported 
that there ijims no supply of water in the bay equal 
to that at Mulkuttoo, as they called the watering- 
place, it was thought adkdsable that the horses and 
mules, which had now been oif their legs on board 
ship for twenty days, should be at once landed, 
before^ any further exploration of the shores of the 
bay was attempted. Should further examination of 
the coast lead to the discovery of a water supply 
superior to that of MuHcuttoo, then the animals 
could travel by land, and the steamers move on to 
the nearest anchorage. It is true the natives and 
the chiefs stated that the water supply of Mulkuttoo 
was the best to be found on the coast ; but in this 
matter, as in all others hereafter, their advice and 
information was not implicitly relied on. Colonel 
Merewether and* his party deterhiined to be guided 
solely by personal and ocular demonstration, and to 
pin their faith on “ seeing is believing ” only. The 
two chief reasons for this course were, firstly, that 
natives, like ordinary travellers, only regard routes 
and supplies with reference to their own proceedings 
and requirements, and have not the experience and 
discrimination, to view matters with respect to bodies 
of troops possessing superior means of removing 
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difficulties and obstructions ! and tlf^uiriag large 
supplies ; Secondly, that natives, ready '‘<hpUgh t^ 
form opinions of their own, have no regard for 
truth when'they fancy their interests are concerned, 
and under such circumstances«often give information 
wilfully intended to mislead. 

When our Reconnoitringi Party was exploring a 
pass in the Abyssinian mountains, one of our guides, 
a Shoho chief, used to come to us periodically and 
groan over our proceedings. If we would* only 
leave this horrid defile, and follow him to his native 
valley, containing a delicious stream, teeming with 
flocks and herds, and poss«ssed of an excellent road, 
we should find what a paradise it was compared to 
this Jehcnnam. Well, .our business did eventually 
lead us into the Chief’s valley, and a more awful 
track we never had the pleasure of tripping and 
breaking our shins over. • 

The Euphrates moved in as close to the shore as 
possible, but the bedch shelved at s?) gentle a siojje, 
it was found, that the unfortunate barge even could 
not be got in close enough to permit of a temporary 
landing-stage being made from it for the debarka- 
tion of the horses and mules. While the horses 
were being got out of the steamer on to the deck oi 
the barge, a landing-stage twenty-four feet long and 
eight feet wide, formed of iron floor, girders and 
wooden’ rafters brought from Adejin, which had been 
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put together in the morning, *was conveyed in the 
steam-tug as close in shore as she could go. A 
small native craft which we. had brought on from 
Massowah, was anchored close to thfe tug, and 
Lieutenants'- Dawes tand Jopp set to work to 
support the’ stage upon it. This was a matter of 
some difficulty, but was eventually accomplished. 
The barge containing the officers’ horses from the 
Euphrates, was then towed out by the tug Saadak, 
and the animals walked down the stage into shallow 
water, from whence they proceeded to the wells at 
Mulkuttoo, where they were picketed. A few stores 
and a guard were also la»ded this day. Thus was 
established the first occupation of the country on 
the 4th October, 1867. . 

At dawn the following day a commencement 
was made of landing the troop horses from the 
Coromandel. Owing to -the native craft bearing up 
the landing-stage having been swamped in the night, 
and the depth ol water required for the laden barge 
being too great to admit of the stage being placed 
directly upon it, to save time the horses were swung 
off the barge and dropped into the sea, when a few 
strokes carried them into their depth and gave them 
foothold. Some troopers stood in the water and 
received the horses. Only one mishap occurred. 
Dr. Lumsdaine’s horse insisted on swimming out to 
sea, and was drowned. 
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The next day the tug ifamtiM ift 

searching along the shore to the heaii^!t&e 
for a better landing-place, but no position ^ptisrior 
to that off ‘Zulla could be found ” ' 

The watering-place at h^lkuttoo promising to* 

f. i • 

be the most convenient spot for an encampment 
which could be obtained so long as the Reconnoitring 
Party kept to their*ships, it was resolved by the 
Committee that, for the present at least, it should 
be adopted as head-quarters of the expedition, from 
which explorations of the surrounding country should 
be made. Accordingly Colonel Merewether ordered 
a general disembarkation. • 

The shore consisted of alluvial deposit, and 
below h'gh-water mark was fortunately tolerably 
firm for the foot. The beach shelved so gradually 
to the sea, that the depth of water did not exceed 
five feet at three hundred yards from the water-line. 
The tide had a rise and fall of about five feet. The 
shore was covered wdth bushes, and\mtil broken up 
with constant traffic, the surface of the ground was 
hard and compact. As it was necessary to excavate 
new wells, and to protect them from damage and 
encroachment on the part of the natives, the Quarter- 
master-General selected a stubble-field, situated on 
the bank of the watercourse in which the wells had 
been excavated, as the site of the camp. This 
position was distant a mile and a quarter fromf the 
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shore. The exact spot on fixe shore selected for 
landing was the southern spit of the mouth of the 
torrent called tlie Hadis. About a mile and a half 
from the shore a small channel left the parent stream 
and entered^he bay pearly half a mile to the south 
of the debouchure of the Hadis. It was in this 
small channel that the wells h^d been excavated, 
and the reason for the selection was apparent on the 
first occasion when the waters of the Hadis made 
their appearance. The wells were more protected 
from injury in the small channel than they would 
have been in the bed of the main torrent, which 
besides had a somewhaj; lower level. The camp, 
therefore, was placed in the fork of the two dry 
channels, the Hadis having a width of about sixty 
yards, to the front and north, the small Mulkuttoo 
channel being on the left flank. 

At dawn, on the 7th October, Colonels Mere- 
wether and Phayre, and Lieutenant Jopp, started off 
at daylight to Examine a watering-place inland. The 
guides took them to a spot named Weah, situated 
on the bank of the Alligudd^ torrent, where they 
found a small stream of running water. Weah was 
about sixteen miles from the sea-shore, the first six 
of which traversed a hard sandy plain covered with 
bush jungle. The route then led up the dry bed of 
the river Hadis, which at this point had cut its way 
through a rocky gorge in a small range of hills. 
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The country then b&ame v^y *ioi^,Was lowered 
with large • stones, a^d was ' cut up Mumerowii 
channels, which had bi%n scoop^ out by the adtton 
of floods,* but which were then all dry. 
remainder of the journey crossed rough and rocky 
ground, necessitating great care in picfong out the 
way. Captain Po^jtinger and Lieutenant Jopp were 
deputed to survey this route. 

The natives then directed Colonel Phayre’s and 
M. Munzinger’s attention to another watering-place, 
situated on the river Had4s itself, a few miles to the 
south of Weah. This spot was called Haddda, and 
Colonel Phayre found the supply superior in quantity 
to that at W eah. 

The next place examined was situated at the 
base of the Abyssinian range, eight miles south of 
Haddda, at the mouth of a large gorge. A wide 
bed of a torrent, called the Nebhagudd^, traversed 
this gorge, named Komayl^. There was no running 
water here, but the matives had twoPwells excavated 
in the bed of the torrent, about thirteen feet deep 
to the water, which, they said, never failed. Colonel 
Phayre and M. Munzinger proceeded up the Komayl^ 
gorge about eight miles, when they arrived at a 
narrow pass, having a stream of water running 
through it. They followed up the stream for two 
miles and a half, the cliffs on each side, of immense 
height, being almost perpendicular. This defile was 
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in some places very narrow* and the passage, 
obstructed by huge m^ses of rock and boulders, 
was most impracticable. There was a general 
absence of forage at all these watering-plaices, which 
the natives '■attributed, to the dry season just 

f 

terminating. When the lowland rains commenced, 
which the Shohos stated would soon take place, 
they said grass would spring up everywhere, and 
they would then cultivate their grain fields. When 
the comparatively cool season commences in the 
lowlands, the Shohos, who inhabit the mountains 
between the highland crest and the base of the 
range in the lowlands, brieg their flocks and herds 
down into the plains for pasturage. 

The chiefs of some of these Shoho tribes paid 
their respects to Colonel Merewether, and receiving 
small presents, with promises of more to follow 
should their services be required, expressed them- 
selves as ready to assist their English visitors in 
every way. • • 

While these investigations into the water supply 
of the country were being vigorously conducted by 
the Quartermaster-General’s department under their 
energetic chief, M. Munzinger’s able assistance being 
brought to bear upon all sources of native informa- 
tion, the rest of the Reconnoitring Party were fully 
occupied in the performance of their several duties. 
Upon Major Baigrie, Assistant Quartermaster- 
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General, devolved the duty df 
for the camp, landing- of troops, stores,* and fi# 
accompanied the troops to the outposts, apjfj 
surveyed the adjacent countryl He sutjsdqnemlly 
explored the Hadis pass as far Tubboo, wWh 
enabled him to make and to transmit to the 
Illustrated lofuloii News *somc of those artistic 

Sif 

views of the mountain passes of Abyssinia, which; 
gave so much delight to the subscribers of that 
pictorial journal. 

The Engineers directed their energies to the 
improvement of the landing-place ; the commence- 
ment of a pier ; the cleaning of a road through the 
jungle from the shore to the camp ; and the develop- 
ment of the water supply at Mulkuttoo. 

The senior Commissariat Officer, Major Mignion, 
whose subsequent services with the advanced force 
were so valuable, exerted himself in forming their 
depdts of stores ; in organizing the proper issue of 
rations and supplied: in drawing frbm the people of 
the country all possible assistance for the benefit of 
the commissariat ; while Lieutenants Mortimer and 
Hennell, of the Transport Train, attended to the 
welfare of the transport animals. 

Surgeon Lumsdaine and Assistant Surgeon 
Martin, besides their professionarduties, commenced 
a system of meteorological observations, and exerted 
themselves as sanitary commissioners ; and Doctor 
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Lumsdaine was also kind enough to undertake the 
duties of manager of the mess. 

Lieutenant Dawes, Harbour Master, conducted 
the duties connected with the debarkatiofi of stores, 
and shortly obtained a large fleet of native craft from 
Massowah, and other places, for the purpose of 
bringing stone from the*opposite -side of the bay for 
the construction of the pier, and to assist as lighters 
in clearing out the ships. He also formed the native 
boatmen into gangs of port labourers. 

Having described the several duties of the com- 
ponent parts of the Reconnoitring Force, it will not 
be necessary to refer again to their proceedings, 
otherwise than in a general way. 

By the 14th October, although several new wells 
had been excavated at Mulkuttoo, the supply of 
water began to decline. It has been related that the 
supply, when first inspected, had, unknown to the 
officers of the Expedition, received a temporary 
increase from r&in having fallen in the hills. This 
increase began to fail, either owing to the great drain 
on the supply made by the force, comprising in the 
aggregate about 270 men and 200 horses and mules, 
or by the gradual filtration of the drainage to a lower 
level. In either case the result was the same. 
Strenuous exertions were made, with the aid of the 
detail of Sappers, and by the employment of native 
labour from the village of Zulla, to increase the 
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sujpply?, but without «ny satil^ctpil' l^ult. . 
well in Itself gave but a small supply, ovp^ to tho^^^ 
proximity of die sea. JThe wells weife Obl|ged to be 
made veiy, shallow when once the water stratum ' 
was tapped, otherwise the \jater became brackish 
from the infiltration of salt water. * Thdre was not 
at this early period any gfjeat amount of labour 
procurable to increa'sq the number of wells as much' , 
as was desired ; arid the Sepoys of the Marine 
Battalion could not be spared for this work from 
their necessary guard duties, and employment on the 
pier. The absolute necessity for the speedy con- 
struction of the pier was patent to all. Under these 
circumstances Colonel Merewether decided to send 
the Cavalry and some of the Infantry to form an 
encampment at the running stream at Haddda, 
whither they marched on the 1 5th October ; a 
sufficient number of the Marine Battalion for 
guards and a party for the pier and wells only being 
retained at Mulkuttqp. 

As the inhabitants of the large village of Zulla 
obtained their water supply from the old wells of 
Mulkuttoo, and of course were not now prevented 
from so doing, Colonel Merewether considered it very 
desirable, if it were only possible, to exchange their 
right to these wells for one or more new ones nearer 
their own dwellings. The native watering party so 
near the British Camp proved a g^eat nuisance, and 
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thesenjries had much difficufty in preventing them 
from damaging the new wells by treading down the 
soft banks, and permitting their animals to get into 
and defile the water. To remedy, these evils, 

ff 4 1 f5 

>#' i«(ttll was commenced on the bank of the river 
Had^, wh^re it skirted the village of Zulla, three 
miles from Mulkuttoo but although the excavation 
was continued for some time wiihT great perseverance, 
. it was not rewarded with success. A depth of fifty 
feet , from the surface was obtained without water 
being met with, and it was not safe to proceed to a 
greater depth in such soft soil. The idea, therefore, 
of being able to make an, exchange of wells had to 
be abandoned. 

It may be mentioned here that eventually, when 
considerable progress had been made in the Cam- 
paign, the Mulkuttoo wells were very largely 
increased in number; and although from 140 to 200 
tons of water were condensed from the sea for the 
daily supply of {he large camp qu the shore, the base 
of operations in the country, yet the wells are esti- 
mated to have supplied with water daily about 
2,000 men and 2,000 animals. The original camp 
in Annesley Bay became shortly to be called “ Zulla ” 
after the village three miles distant, in place of the 
less euphonious “ Mulkuttoo,” and by this name it 
will be hereafter designated in this narrative. 

On the morning of the i6th October, Colonel 
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Metiwether, acc(||Enipatiied by Ci||oiielfP]^yi^9 Cap- 
tain Pottinger, aftd" Lienterfant * |ofp, mdte i|ine 
miles southward along the shore, M the bayj^to 
inspect the. hot springs at an. place called Atsfi^, 
The route led over tlie alluvial plain the last three 
miles, evidently befow the lev^ ol spring tides, 
having a hard saline-incrusted surface. The water 
of the springs could be borne by the hand — accord- 
ing to some travellers, 48° Reaumur, equivalent to 
140° Fahrenheit. This temperature is about the 
same as that of the hot spring at Gahir, situated 
thirty miles from the .Somali coast, at Ainterrad, 
which I visited in 1851. ^ The water at AtsfS was 
very salt, and unfit for man ; but camels drink it 
freely, and the sulphuric and saline beverage does 
not disagree with them. This is not very surprising, 
as it is well known that men and animals can, when 
obliged, subsist on veiq’ brackish water. For many 
years the troops at Aden were compelled to drink 
water so salt that no stranger would touch it ; and 
horses brought over to that station from India 
would not look at it for a day or two, till they 
were literally dy'ng of thirst. It used to be a joke 
amongst the soldiers on their return to India, that 
the perfectly sweet water they got there was insipid 
after the Aden liquid, and required a pinch of salt 
in it to gfive it the proper flavour. 

Colonel Merewether’s party continued their 
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journey six miles to the southward of Atsf6 till 
they arrived at the head of Annesley Bay, where 
they found a' small village of a few grass huts 
belcMlging to a tribe called Rassamos. . This tribe 
^igages in a^ salt trade, the salt being obtained from 
a ^aoall lakh ^n the peninsula of Burd, not very far 
.#om the village by name Ariphill<i. Here was 
stationed an Egyptian outpost/rom Massowah, con- 
sisting of a company of loo men, commanded by a 
captain, and having with them one small rifled gun. 
The Egyptian officer received Colonel Merewether 
and his companions hospitably. The soldiers were 
quarfered in a square, fenced in, outside which a 
ditch had been excavated. Five wells of water 
supplied the detachment, one being in the ditch. 

• . A* 

The other four, together with seven othtr.s be- 
longing to the village, were in the bed of a torrent 
close by. 

The following information was obtained at Ari- 
phill^. The water supply of the place was capable 
of increase, as when, in the lowland rainy season 
large herds are brought down from the hills to 
graze in the surrounding plain, other additional 
wells are dug to meet the increased demand, and 
never unsuccessfully. The water - bearing sub- 
stratum was tapped at a depth of twelve feet The 
large plain at Ardphill^, after the commencement 
of the rains, becomes covered with grass. In the 
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gorge of the mountaini, ijfhifh hlire *a|>pi:bacl| viiiry 
near to the sea, and from Vhich ]^e ArUfilp]^ 
torrent flows when riiere is rain in-tfi’O mountain, 
there . was said to be running water all the year 
round. The name of tiiis g<jrge was “ AssMa ; " 
and at a short distance from it tliere was another, 
called “ Ooema,” wh^ch al.so cojitained running water, 
but it was somewhat farther in the hills. 

Having gained the information given above, the 
party embarked on board the Saadah, which had 
proceeded down the bay to pick them up, to save 
them the return ride in the burning sun. Unfor- 
tunately, the Saadah, after* having proceeded some 
distance on her return trip, in standing in too close 
to the shore to pick up,the native surveyors of the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, ran aground, 
and the tide receding left her hard and fast. Colonel 
Phayre, impatient of delay, landed, and with Pot- 
tinger and Jopp walked up to camp, twelve miles, 
where they arrived, after their exhatfsting walk, too 
late for mess, or “ garbage,” as it was termed, owing 
to the very bad fare procurable at Zulla, and the 
almost total absence of vegetables. 

After a little experience we found the field a 
disagreeable position for the camp. Much personal 
inconvenience arose from the furrows in the ground, 
the dust of the dry soil, and the presence of snakes, 
which could not readily be detected in the stubble. 
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The tents were therefore sfruck, and the camp was 
removed to a new site, distant a quarter of ,a mile 
on the opposite side of the Mulkuttoo Channel. 
The situation of the new camp was found to be a 
improvement, ^he ground being, at that time, 
hitrd and' level. But the heat was intense, and 
greatly felt in the tenl^, the thermometer registering 
at noon daily 104°, and much, annoyance was caused 
by the continual dust storms. What with the 
exhaustion produced by unceasing work and ex- 
posure, the bad living — consisting of lean mutton 
and goat’s flesh, obliged to be consumed a few 
hours after being killed, ^nd uneatable potatoes — 
and the muddy water, too thick to be filtered, the 
life led by the Reconnoitring Party was not an 
enviable one. Nevertheless, the novel nature of 
the duty upon which they Avere engaged, the im- 
portance necessarily attached to their proceedings, 
the fortune of the expedition, and the military 
renown of the«nation in a measure depending upon 
their ability and exertions, together with the hope 
of distinction in case of success, all these considera- 
tions served to animate them in their difficulties and 
anxieties, and to cheer them in the accomplishment 
of the task they considered it a great honour to have 
had allotted to them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECONNOISSANCE TO THE SALT PLAIN. 

# 

Reconnoitring Party Established at ZuPa— Explorations and Pro- 
ceedings — News of the Prisoners— 'Pne Sortie from Magdala — 
Theodorus’ Cruelty — Exploring Party Starts for the Head of the 
Bay — Araphilld — A Deserter — Ooema and Ass^da Gorges— 
Elephants — Waterfall — Route to the South first sought for — 
Departure of Exploring Party - Camp at Araphill^ — The Two 
Craters — Travelling Economics-# Wangaboo Plain — Ostriches — 
Antelope — Galala Jungle — Three Robbers — Indian Followers 
Demoralized — Robbers again— Booyd — Anxiety of Ddnkali Chief 
— Arlct — Riv^cr Dendero — Miibille — Pass of Eroro — Ramote— 
Great Hear — Ragoold — Elephants in the Oasis — A Perennial 
Stream — Its Tributaries — Route from the Sea — Where are the 
Natives? — Damikil Fly at our Approach — laltals — Raid of 
Hillmen — Ragoold Pass — Lower Ragoold — Below Sea Level — 
Intense Heat — Desolate Region — Salt Plain — Salt Lake — Salt- 
brick Currency — Pool of Ferora — Wild Asses — Benighted — 
Thirsty Troopers — Twilfght — Wind versus *Sun — Bivouac at 
Addido — Theodoins a Wine-bibber — Garsellogelld — Night 
Bivouac — Enormous Natural Reclamation from the Sea — 
Exhausted Followers — Steamer at Last — Francis Lost — Rasa — 
Village without Water — Howdkil Bay — The Saadah — The Poor 
Patient— Return to Annesley Bay. 

By the 17th October the Reconnoitring Party had 
fairly established themselves at Zulla. The country 
within a twenty miles radius had been explored ; 
the capabilities of the wells at the camp had been 
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fully tested ; the watering-places at Weah, Haddda, 
and Komayl6 at the base of the mountains, situated 
twelve, fifteen, and sixteen miles from Zulla, had 
'^lieen discovered. A portion of the Cavalry and 

Infantry esisort, not immediately required, had been 

« 

sent out to Haddda, where they commanded the 
Hadis Pass. Information of other sources of water 
supply had been obtained at Ariphilld. The officers 
of the several departments were fully occupied in 
making clearances through the jungle, in improving 
the landing-place, and in landing operations generally. 
They were also engaged in arranging the camp, 
collecting and issuing , stores, organizing the com- 
missariat arrangements, and attending to the transport 
of provisions between Zulla and Hadoda. The 
welfare of the valuable transport mules, whose 
services in mountain e.xploration were so .soon to 
be brought into requisition, was also duly regarded. 

Messengers with letters from the prisoners, 
arrived at Zifila on the 9th October. These letters 
contained news from Magdala up to the 7th Sep- 
tember, and from Mr. Flad at Debra Tabor up to 
the 13th August. Typhoid fever was carrying off 
daily some of the natives at Magdala, and the 
prisoners were sorely pressed for money, the mes- 
sengers lately sent up with supplies of dollars not 
having been able to get beyond Tigr^. The 
prisoners at Magdala were anticipating an attack 
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on fortress by G^Jas, & Maliaspedan 

race* in consequence bf an attack made by a ^rticm 
of Theodcwus’ garrison upon a Galla village; twenty 
miles distant from the fortress. This sortie from 
Magdala had been made oying to one of the 
officers of the King’s treasury- having absconded 
and taken refuge yi the village. The treasury 
officer escaped, but the Galla chief of the village 
and a number of his followers were killed, and the 
inhabitants generally taken captives with all their 
cattle. The Magdala party had suffered severely 
on their return, the burning village having aroused 
the neighbourhood and brought upon them a large 
body of Galla horsemen, which, though unable to 
rescue their countrymen, killed and wounded a con- 
siderable number of Theodorus’ soldiers. Mr. Flad 
wrote that it was generally believed at Debra Tabor 
that Theodorus would not march on Magdala for 
a month and a half ; and that the King was 
devastating the country, and had recently destroyed 
by fire a town wi‘:h all its inhabitants, situated on 
a beautiful island in the Lake Tsana, the largest 
lake in Abyssinia. 

In furtherance of the resolution of the explorers, 
that the only facts to be relied on were those 
to be ascertained by personal observation, it was 
determined to investigate the water supply in the 
mountain gorges bordering upon the plain of 
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Ariphill^ at the head of Annesley Bay. Informa- 
tion respecting these watering-places had been 
obtained, as already mentioned, during the hurried 
*%isit made to the Egyptian encampment on the 
1 6th October. , 

The Scinde, which had been obliged by stress 
of weather to return to Bombay in September, 
having arrived at Zulla on the 1 7th October, Colonel 
Merewether, accompanied by Colonel Phayre, M. 
Munzinger, and the writer, embarked in her early 
on the morning of the 19th, and proceeded to the 
head of the bay. Our horses, and a well-bred Aden 
camel of Colonel Merewether ’s carrying provisions, 
escorted by a few troopers, had been despatched 
from Zulla at three o’clock, in the morning to march 
round the bay to meet the party on landing. The 
Scinde in passing up the bay visited our old friend 
the Euphrates, which was anchored near the still 
stranded Saadah. The tug Saadah had sunk deeply 
into the soft shore, out of which the Euphrates had 
been unable hitherto to drag her. The Saadah was 
afterwards got off undamaged by digging out the 
sand around her. 

Landing near Ariphilld about 8 a.m., the horses 
were found ready waiting our arrival ; but there was 
no little dismay depicted upon the countenances of 
the party when it was discovered that the camel 
with the breakfast and provisions had decamped 
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soon after its arrival, Jbaviftg been cafelaiBly let 
loose by its young Arab driver. As tbe deserter 
was probably some distance on hJs way back to 
Zulla, fifteefl miles off, it was no use waiting till he 
could be brought back ; so, tmi muting pur horses, 
we proceeded througli the salt-bushes and mimosa 
jungle to the Oo^ma gorge, <ibout two and a half 
miles from the shord’. Finding this gorge to be 
very narrow and impracticable, owing to the masses 
of boulders and thorny bushes, and the guides 
stating that the water in the ravine was two or 
three hours distant, we deferred its examination, 
and our party proceedech three miles south to 
another ravine, by name Assada. Tracks of 
elephants were seen in all directions, and the party 
expecte<I to fall in with them every minute, and 
were well prepared to tlo so ; but they had not the 
good fortune of the Captain of the Scinde, who, 
landing for the innocent sport of shooting guinea- 
fowl in the bushes lifting the shore, ^nd seeing his 
native guide pointing in considerable excitement 
tow'ards a bush, which he hoped sheltered some of 
the game he sought, ran round it at best speed 
and nearly cannoned against a Hue specimen of an 
elephant ! A gun loaded with small shot being 
scarcely a weapon for such an antagonist, our friend 
the captain tacked in haste. He afterwards re- 
counted the story to us with great naivete. 


8 
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The AssAda gorge and ravine was found to be 
of much larger dimensions than that at Go^ma. 
The watercourse at the bottom of the ravine had 
a breadth of about fifty feet, and was Overhung by 
precipitous fciiffs, appjyently about 800 feet in height 
The bed of the watercourse up which we ascended 
was very rough, obliging us to dismount and proceed 
on foot After following up the ravine for two 
miles and a half, a dirty puddle of water came in 
sight, and at this spot a huge boulder of granite, the 
size of a small house, blocked up the way. The 
native guides stated that the water pool was further 
on, and with very great difficulty, scrambling and 
falling about, the horses were got past the impedi- 
ment, and half a mile further up the ravine came to 
an abrupt termination at a waterfall. A small 
stream fell from a narrow ravine above our heads 
over a perpendicular rock some fifty feet in height. 
The water did not run beyond the pool at the foot 
of the rock ; But it was a pleasing and refreshing 
sight to see even this small reservoir and its silver 
thread-like feeder. The height of this pool above 
the sea was 520 feet ; and the project for bringing 
down the supply to the sea-shore at Ardphille by 
means of piping was considered and held over for 
future adoption, should circumstances require it. 
As it was now noon and extremely hot in the 
enclosed ravine, and our breakfast was supposed to 
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have fallen to the lot cff otiiers, our party bested in 
the shade under the toulder, which was the size of 
a modern villa, and contented ourselves, perforce, 
with some *bread which had been obtained from 
the steamer. About 3.30 p.m. the rettyn trip was 
commenced, and a walk of six miles brought the 
party to the shore, when •they immediately re- 
embaiked in the ^cffide,. and half famished, once 
again, owmg to Captain Wertbrooke’s hospitality, 
partook of food, which, by comparison with the 
“ garbage ” mess at Zulla, appeared fit for an 
aldermanic banquet. 

The lowland country tt) the west of Annesley 
Bay having been fully explored, the time had arrived 
when it bad become imperative to fix upon a 
practicable route for the British force to ascend by 
into Abyssinia. Native information, obtained through 
M. Munzinger, pointed to the thorough examination 
of the ravines of the Hadas torrent leading from 
Haddda to Tekoonda on the higlilands, which had 
already been explored by Major Baigrie as far as 
Hamhammo ; and of that of the Nebhaguddd from 
the gorge of Komayld to Sen^fe in Abyssinia, 
explored by Colonel Phayre and M. Munzinger up 
to Sooroo. But these ravines appeared to ascend 
so far to the northern limit of the highlands, and, 
consequently, at an extreme distance from the objec- 
tive point Magdala, that it was considered advisable 
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that the lowland country to the south of Annesley 
Bay, and the base of the Abyssinian range in that 
direction should be examined ; as, in case a practic- 
: sable route could be discovered to the sbuth, a great 
saving of .distance would thus be gained. With 
such a southern route it was not at all improbable 
that Howikil Bay might be found a more convenient 
point of debarkation ; but even if this were not so, 
there was no reason why the plain of Ardphilld, 
which provided water from wells, and within six 
miles of which situation there was a running stream 
of water, should not be made the base of operations 
in the country. Anneslfty Bay was equally common 
to both Zulla and ArAphill<^, and the latter place was 
a march nearer Magdala.. Besides, had not M. 
Munzinger spoken with much rapture of the oasis 
of Ragoole on the banks of a river which lay much 
further to the south And was it not certain that 
the mountain tribes had a route from the Salt Plain 
to Abyssinia ?* * 

The above considerations determined Colonel 
Merewether to make a rapid reconnoisance to the 
plains to the south of Annesley Bay. Accordingly, 
the horses and mules having by this time thoroughly 
rested, and got over the effects of their long seR 
voyage, preparations were made for a start on the 
2 1 St October. 

At 3 A. M. on the day hxed for departure, the 
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Zulla Camp was rousted by the noisy preparations 
made to load some fifty mules with provisions for 
the party, and grain and forage for the horses and 
mules. Whether the hyenas on this morning had 
managed to procure a good feast oif some unfortu- 
nate mess-sheep, as three of these night-marauders 
had managed to do a few ^rights previously; or 
whether in anger at b^ing disturbed in their endea- 
vours to circumvent the mules, it is difficult to say, 
but their laughter was so supremely ridiculous, that 
even the sedate Hindoos, busily engaged with the 
mules, could not resist roari.ig in response. 

The party, consisting pf Colonels Merewether 
and Phayre, Doctor Lumsdaine, M. Munzinger, and 
the writer, attended by the Chief of the Dandkil and 
one or tv o of his friends, embarked in the early 
morning on board the Scinde, and proceeded down 
the bay to Ariphillte, where we found the horses 
and baggage mules had just arrived from their march 
round the bay, escorted by a dozen»troopers. We 
took up our position a little distance from the 
Egyptian encampment, about a mile from the beach, 
and very shortly the two small sleeping tents we 
had brought with us were pitched upon the open 
plain, the jungle not being sufficiently large to 
afford them the slightest protecting shade. The 
sides of the tents were tilted up so as to admit any 
chance breeze, but, in truth, the heat, over 100,° and 
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the stagnation of the air in a plain almost encircled 
with high mountains, rendered our position nearly 
unbearable, and presented conditions altogether un- 
known in ordinary picnics. 

>' The plaip of Ardphill^ bounded on the north 
by the bay, and on the west by the Abyssinian 
mountains, is shut in to the east by a range of hills 
which, encircling the bay on the side of the peninsula 
of Bur^, runs parallel to the highland chain. It ri.ses 
here and there into lofty peaks, and intersects at 
right angles some of the lower spurs of the Abyssinian 
range, which project far into the lowland country. 
These advanced spurs ^lo not reach as far as the 
Red Sea shore, but terminate in isolated mountains 
which look like islands in the desert. Doubtless 
these mountains were islands once, but the sea has 
given place to land. 

Having previously visited the ravines on the 
west, so soon as the glowing sun sank behind the 
towering peakaof Abyssinia, our party sallied forth 
to ascend the eastern hills, and after a steep climb, a 
fair view of the bay and plain was obtained at a 
height of 570 feet. After taking a series of observa- 
tions of the Zulla anchorage, mountain gorges, 
distant peaks, and other points of interest, we 
followed the crest of the range for some distance, 
and presently saw below us, eastwards, two small 
extinct craters of volcanoes. ' These craters, about 
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a quarter <rf a mile each in 'iiameter, iwepe quite 
perfect iii form. Semispheres of the same diameter, 
would have exactly fitted the VkswIs ; and the encircling 
walls were aot broken or rent in any way. So many 
objects of interest presented themsf'lves that the sun 
had set, and the short twilight of the tropics come 
to an end, before w^ commeryted retracing our steps. 
Our descent became a scramble over loose boulders, 
sheet rock, and other obstacle-s to progress, a light 
in the distance at the tents being our only guide. 

The heat of the climate was too great to permit 
of our dispensing ■v»rith lenis altogether, but to save 
carriage as much as possible, camp-chairs, tables, 
and sleeping cots were all left behind at Zulla, a 
rug serving as a dining-table, and blankets on 
the ground as beds. Colonel Merewether, Doctor 
Lumsdaine, and M. Munzinger, — le Consool, as he 
was always called by the natives, who held him in 
the greatest respect, — occupied one tent. Colonel 
Phayre and I the other. After this fashion, with two 
meals a day, — Iweakfast after our march any hour 
between lO a.m. and 2 p.m., and dinner at sun- 
set, — we lived during our explorations. Occasionally 
for a time we were obliged to abandon our tents to 
save the transport of the forage of the mules which 
carried them. 

Arrangements having been made for an early 
start, at 3 a.m. on the 22nd October, the horses and 
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mules were all fed, and by 4 a. m. the latter were 
ready to march with their allotted burdens of pro- 
visions, forage, and tents. The Havildar command- 
ing the escort of native cavalry was placed in charge 
0 ^ the baggage, and Colonel Merewether adopted 
die excellent plan of never leaving the camping 
ground until the .native officer reported that the 
baggage animals were loaded and ready to start. 
Thus the whole party, officers, men, and baggage, 
all set off together, and the baggage, being on mules, 
was seldom separated from us during the march by 
any considerable distance. One hour was required 
and always allowed for packing the tents and kit, 
and loading the mules. 

At 4 A. M. our party marched southwards from 
Araphill^ in the moonlight, fora watering-place called 
“ Booy^.” M. Munzinger, calculating as nearly as 
he was able from the native chiefs’ description by 
the sun of the time it would take to reach our 
destination, stated his opinion that the distance 
would be about twenty miles. After proceeding 
one mile over a sandy plain, we came to some 
very rough ground, and the moon, being low, soon 
ceased to give her aid. Here the progress of the 
party was much impeded by the rocks, as, if there 
was a cattle-track, it was too dark to find it. The 
horses floundered about, threatening to fall over 
some impediment every minute; and with much 
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satisfaction ' we Shortly emergei on to a plain of 
burnt up grass as level as a bowling-green, free 
alike from bushes and stones. Here, as was Colonel 
Merewetheris practice, a halt of half an hour was 
made just before day-lueak in orier to allow the 
to come up, the first hour’s march of bag- 
gage animals, if starring befor^ dawn, always causing 
some delay. Dismounting from our horses, we 
threw ourselves flat on our backs, and using our 
helmets as pillows, took a hasty sleep. The half 
hour was just over, when the baggage mules came 
up; and, mounting out horses, we resumed our 
march just as a gleam of Jight became perceptible 
in the east. The plain, about four miles in length 
and breadth, still continued perfectly level and open, 
a thick jungle appearing to the south and east of it 
with hills beyond ; while on the western margin the 
mountains rose up with precipitous abruptness. 
Having crossed this plain, named “Wangaboo,” 
within half a mile of .the jungle through which our 
course lay, wt obsei‘\cd a number of ostriches dis- 
porting themselves on oui right front, the male 
birds with their black plumage, their wings tipped 
with the lovely white feathers English beauties prize 
so much, running, as is ever their wont, after the 
females of their party. The females, coy, tripped 
away in circles from their male guardians, the whole 
being so engrossed in their sport, that, unlike the 
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Bilfi In igiimera^ jtliey ^notice of our 

^^{NNoneli imtii ire came within thi^e j^unKlied yards 
of thein^ Aftodier party of these very undomestk 
fowls were having a g^e of romps on the other 
^de of djp plain ; but on our hastily dismounting to 
a long hhot, the whole took alarm at our strange 
mrtusion upon their hitherto secluded territory, and 
made off for the jungle at a tremendous pace, 
leaving a* solitary doe antelope, which had been 
quietly feeding in their midst, to make our acquaint- 
ance if she thought fit. The whiz of a bullet past 
her head was a sufficient hint to make her, too, 
retreat to the jungle ; an(J on our entering its margin 
we saw a large herd of antelope feeding amongst 
the thorny mimosa trees. Where there was .so 

c 

great a dearth of provender, the occasion of replenish- 
ing it with venison was too good to be neglected, so 
Colonel Phayre following up some of the antelope 
in one direction, his companion commenced stalking 
the main body.. Picking out the largest buck, which 
was of a darker fawn colour than the others, 1 got 
a shot at him at seventy yards. Apparehtly unhurt, 
the antelope bounded off with the rest of the herd, 
and I had much difficulty in keeping him in sight. 
The herd, merely astonished at the report of a gun, 
which they now heard for the first time, sooft halted, 
looking back to see what had disturbed diem. 
Pushing forward undet cover of the trees, I was 
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similar stripe crossing thg brow down the cheek 
towards the nose. The whole party having marchiesd 
onwards, I had some difficulty in finding in the sand 
drt, tracks left by the horses and mules on their way 
through the thick jungle. F orcing a passage through 
the ‘W'eeSi as quickly as the wait-a-bit dioms would 
a^ow, f soon caught up the rear-guard. A ba^age 
anijtnsd Sent back for»the buck shortly returned, ^d 
the manA was resudied. , 


f Galata jungle, through which we were now 
wending our way, was of the vilest 
The ground was soft and sandy; and cut u|>i(|| 
irtniidneraWe water channels, all di;|f ; and^^e 
a«Mi^ , trees grew so closely tog^|ie 
rOtJn could not be'' taken throngh',’®^ 
tliw'i'tracks in 'the sand, liny 
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gradually lengthened out ; and at last thoroughly 
tired of pulling up to allow the mules to keep in 
company, their pace in the soft sand being necessarily 
slow, I gave directions to the troopers not to delay 
more than was absolutely necessary in getting up to 
the next encampment. I then allowed my horse to 
walk his best pace aftej* my now^distant companions. 
The march soon became most trying : at one 
moment losing sight of all foot-marks in patches of 
hard ground ; at another getting my helmet knocked 
off, and my clothes ripped by the thorny branches 
of the acacias, the heat of the sun all the time being 
intense and untempered by a breath of air. Here 
descending into loose sandy torrent beds, there 
scrambling up stony banks studded with thorns, the 
side of my^face turned to the sun became painfully 
burnt, and the jungle, too thin and low to give shade, 
seemed interminable. For hours I thus wandered 
through this wood till, when turning dreamily up a 
large torrent bed with a hazy idea that the direction 
was right, but that the hoof-tracks seemed to point 
the reverse way, I rounded a large tree, and suddenly 
came upon three natives sitting on a bank armed 
with spears and swords, and having shields on their 
left arms. Not much liking the look of my company, 
but suffering from thirst, I guardedly abstracted my 
pistol from its holster and pulled up. Robber 
number one making an unplea.sant movement I 
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covered him with my pistol, when ' he resumed his 
original posture. Making signs that I v'^anted water, 
the three shook their greasy heads, whereon I care- 
lessly dandted the pistol in the direction of robber 
number two. Robber number three then laid down 
his weapons, and retired behind a bush, from which 
he abstracted a ski* containing a fluid, which, when 
poured into my waterproof cup looked much as if It 
had been tapped from a scavenger’s can. I declined 
the uninviting refreshment; and, in return for the 
compliment, poured out the little sherry I had still 
left in my flask and offered it to villain number 
three, who looked at it firom every point of view, 
and again shaking his greasy head, shied at it, with 
“poison ” depicted on hjs roguish countenance. Just 
tasting It myself to inspire confidence, I handed him 
the cup, which he now emptied into his mouth, and 
making a grimace like that of the dog-faced baboon 
of the country, spat out the valuable contents with 
a gesture of suprdfne disgust. Todd Heatley’s 
best sherry spurned by a Dankali ! While thus 
attempting to beguile the attention of my dusky 
friends until the closing up of the troopers should 
relieve me from the highly interesting interview, the 
escort had been obliged to halt with their party to 
rest for a time ; so giving them up,, and clicking the 
lock of my pistol, I backed my horse a few paces, 
and was away in a moment. 
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When, later in the day, some of the followers, 
overcome with heat and fatigue, lay down under the 
trees near the edge of the jungle, these three same 
DanAkil attempted to rob them, and a dosky Indian, 
though stalwart knave of mine, just awoke in time 
to save my rifle and his own throat. 

At last the extensive jungje came to an end 
at a range of hills which crossed the lowlands at 
this point. Following my friends’ tracks up a steep 
acclivity, covered with rocks and stones, most dis- 
agreeable walking for a horse, I at last reached an 
elevated stony plain with only a few trees dotted on 
its surface, the rocks, ofjvolcanic formation, being 
black with the heat of the sun. Here I found the 
Indian lascars and followers had completely given 
in, overcome by thirst, fatigue, and the intense heat. 
As I passed groups of these men lying disconsolately 
under the scrubby trees, I encouraged them to get 
up and follow me, as, I informed them, the march 
was just at an ‘end. Some trudged on for a few 
paces and then gave it up. Others called out from 
under the trees for water ; and it was apparent the 
poor fellows required help. They had all been pro- 
vided with skins of water ; but the thirst engendered 
by the trudging for hours in soft soil, and the great 
heat, exceeding that they were accustomed to in 
India, had caused such a constant recourse to their 
supply that it was soon exhausted and they were 
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thoroughly done up. “Thepdcru^” pac^d "along 
bravely, but although I had felt sure the next 
camping-ground could not be far distant, and had 
endeavoured to cheer the unfortunate Indians with 
the intelligence, yet four long miles of this dreary 
mountain only carried me to its southern margin. 
But the longest lane must havuan end ; so descending 
by a steep cattle-track into a rocky gorge in the 
Abyssinian mountains, I found at i p.m , after nearly 
a ten hours’ ride, the rest of tlie parly reclining 
resignedly under some poor-looking trees waiting 
for breakfast. Colonel Merc wether, on receiving 
my report of the condition of the followers, im- 
mediately sent back some mules with water, accom- 
panied by the native chiefs, who found robbers one, 
two, and three, quietly furnishing themselves with 
arms at the expense of the demoralized Indians. 

The halting-place, by name “ Booy4 ” was a 
watering-place in a gorge of the mountains, similar 
to the Komayl^ gorge, only much stnaller. There 
was no running water at this place, only one well, 
excavated in the torrent bed, about eighteen feet 
in depth. From this well the troopers and muleteers 
on my arrival were eagerly struggling to get water 
for themselves and their thirsty quadrupeds. Colonel 
Phayre had shot his antelope, and the party had 
gone on slowly expecting, they said, that I would 
rejoin them every minute. It was fortunate for the 
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followers that in this instance I had been delayed, 
as already recounted ; but it proved the impolicy of 
leaving , the line of march for shooting ; and from 
this time forward our party never again separated in 
the same- manner. Tlje inconvenience likely to arise 
from leaving the line of march to follow up game, 
which, in the above instance, caused me to wander 
alone for hours through a dense jungle, guided only 
by foot-tracks, is terribly enhanced if the sport be 
successful and the game heavy. The lascars and 
followers all turned up in the afternoon, refreshed 
by the water sent to them, and we had venison 
enough for those who partook of animal food. After 
getting some breakfast at 2 i'.m., and having a rest, 
the gorge was examined ; but it was only a water- 
ing-place for the natives and their flocks. Booy^ 
is 870 feet above the .sea, but the water had a very 
unpleasant twang about it. For the second time, 
Colonel Merewether’s Arab camel-driver let his 
animal loose through carelessness, when it ran off, 
and the youth was sent in pursuit. He followed it 
up vigorously while in sight, and then quietly lay 
down under a tree and went to sleep, where he was 
found by the Ddnkali Chiefs, who reported the 
circumstance. This was too much ; so the young 
fellow received a flogging. The Chiefs were very 
anxious in the evening for the safety of the mules 
against such fellows as the three rascals already 
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described. For, although the; m-jnlbers of the several 
tribes obey a common law, that the engagement of 
the services of their chiefs, which is a mutual beiWifit 
to tliemselves, requires their respect ; yet the levy 
of the black mail does not with them, as .with more 
civilized robbers, absolutely ensure safety from 
extraordinary pillagers. However, no attempt was 
made upon the mules during the night, the steady 
tramp of the sentry giving proof of watchfulness in 
the little camp. 

Rising at 4 a.m., we marched out of the Booy6 
gorge at 5 o’clock the next morning. Our guides 
took us for seven miles down the rocky bed of the 
dry torrent leading from the ravine. If variety be 
the cause of interest in .travelling, then this Booy6 
torrent route must be considered as pre-eminently 
deserving of notice ; for masses of boulders, rocks, 
and stones, of every^ size and form, had to be 
evaded and stumbled over in the waning moon- 
light, and in the interval of darkness tvhich preceded 
dawn. 

The alluvial conglomerate in the banks of the 
water-course was in some places deeply cut through 
by the action of running water, presenting a very 
curious appearance, and revealing successive layers 
and strata of boulders, sand, and silt. Here the 
original deposits brought down from the mountains 
had been deeply scoured out by succeeding streams. 

9 
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In some places masses of hard black cindery clay 
ran along the banks in ridges, or peered up from the 
plain ; as if the highest peaks of volcanic crates 
formed in long ages past, had been engulphed in 
debris from the hills and afterwards become bared 
by water torrents, or had not yet finally disappeared 
before the rising plain, » 

At last, quitting the torrent bed, our course 
turned to the south over ridges and plains of 
loose stone. A few natives, with a small flock of 
sheep, were seen as we quitted the river bed ; but 
the whole country was a mass of cinders. The 
basis of the Abyssinian mountains, which were 
skirted the whole way on our southward journey, 
consisted of volcanic rocks, destitute alike of 
trees and vegetation, and blackened by the scorch- 
ing sun. This was a dreary march over the most 
uninviting country, no thorny jungle even find- 
ing nourishment on the desert land. After a 
march of about eleven miles, the guides led us 
up a small ravine, where we found a pool of water, 
which looked quite out of place, but was, neverthe- 
less, very acceptable. The whole party, men and 
animals, refreshed themselves during a short halt 
made at this watering-place, called “ Arlet,” and the 
march was then resumed for four miles further. 
The route crossed a considerable water-course, piles 
of tree trunks and branches brought down from the 
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higher mountains and embedded in difftsrent |Kirts 
of the dry channel, proving the force of the streahi 
when it chooses to flow. Towards the concluswui 
of the march, the native guides led us into the bed 
of a very large river, several hundred yards wide, by 
name “ Dendero.” This river-bei^ l.ke all we had 
hitherto seen, was p«rfectly duy. On following it up 
for some distance wc found a small pool a lew inches 
wide with a few bushes about it. This small 
watering-place, by name “ Mabille,” was to be our 
camping-ground for the night ; and a dreary place 
it was, the 'water itself bemg bad and scarcely 
drinkable. Mabilld is feet above the sea. 

There was no forage, and only a few natives were 
seen during the day. 

At 5 A. .M. the next morning, we marched by 
moonlight down the bed ot the river for a short 
distance, and our guides then turned suddenly up a 
steep bank, which our hor-ses could with difficulty 
climb. Surmounting* the ascent, a cattle-track,, still 
rising, was found to wind round a narrow and deep 
ravine, which contained large quantities of white 
quartz. After a climb of about three miles, we 
emerged on to the saddle of the pass of Eroro, and 
found it to be 1,300 feet above the sea. Here we 
halted to allow the baggage mules to come up, when 
we commenced the descent on the southern side. 
The guides led us over .stony spurt and very rough 
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ground into a water-course at the lowest side of a 
circular valley or bowl, which was apparently com- 
pletely surrounded by lofty black cindery hills. The 
camp, as on the previous day, was pitched by a 
small pool of water in a dry water-course, a little 
grass and a few bushes marking the spot. Here, 
the water was found to, be very jbad, quite mephitic ; 
and most of the party, not excepting a native guide, 
suffered in consequence of drinking it. The thermo- 
meter at this vile place registered not more than 
101° in the shade at noon ; but the day was the 
hottest hitherto felt, owing to the perfect stagnation 
in the air caused by thq encircling hills. On our 
descent from the pass of Eroro to our new camp at 
Ramote, 480 feet above the sea, very curious blocks 
of white quartz lay strewed about. These blocks 
were so pure and opaque that they were at first 
supposed to be marble ; but the peculiar glistening 
appearance of quartz revealed their character. * 
The air was still hot when we left Ramote at 
5 A. M. the following morning for our next camp, which 
was to be at Ragool6, M. Munzinger’s oasis in the 
desert Our march this day was a short one of 
eight miles, the country traversed being of the same 
dreary, rocky, and cindery character as that hitherto 
travelled over, which was destitute of forage, and 
only provided bad water at the places where we had 
pitched our camps. The route this day led us over 
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stony plateaux, and finally, by a descent, to Ragopl^. 
As we rode in silence towards the last rise overlook- 
ing the valley of Ragool^ the heat of the rnomtlg 
became positively sickening, and the stony track 
requiring constant attention to prevent .our horses 
stumbling and bruising their shins, was most weary- 
ing. Feeling inwafd divSgusttit the hitherto fiuitless 
journey, somewhat depressed in spirit though deter- 
mined to persevere, we little supposed at this point 
that any excitement was at hand. On looking 
down into the valley, which was clothed in green at 
the bottom, a sight gladdening to the eye, we 
perceived a large bull elephant with a female and 
three young ones feeding quietly about three hundred 
yards off. Unfortunately, as we stood quietly look- 
ing down upon the elephants, and endeavoured by 
signs to attract the attention of our rifle-bearers, 
^ho were lagging behind, the troopers, seeing 
something going on in front, came up to us at speed, 
their steel scabbards dnd other accoutrements making 
such a noise as to thoroughly alarm the game, which 
had hitherto been unconscious of our proximity. 
The elephants were making off at great pace as 
we hurried down the valley, (jiiite unsuspicious of 
the serious impediments to progress in our way. 
Arriving at the bottom, we endeavoured to cross 
through the reeds and bushes, but becoming 
entangled in muddy water channels, we were 
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obliged very reluctantly to give up the chase, and 
the elephants got off scatheless. Disappointed with 
our failure, and scarcely able to speak from thirst, 
we sat down under the bank of a real stream, twelve 
feet wide, ^nd a foot in depth. The heat was very 
grekt; but after the miserable water supply at our 
late encampments, the' rippling ’stream of Ragoold 
was indeed a delight. As there was no shade 
sufficient for our tents, they were pitched on the 
gravel between the junction of the two streams. 
Here was indeed a comparatively pleasant spot 
at the base of the Abyssinian chain, two or three 
perennial streams uniting ^at Ragool^ and forming one 
small river. This river at Ragool6 is not simply a 
mountain torrent, although its bed was much smaller 
than many of the dry channels we had crossed, but 
a perennial stream fed by inexhaustible fountains in 
Abyssinia. As far as we afterwards discovered, there 
were five streams rising in Abyssinia which flowed 
towards Ragool^. Four of these, the Mai Muna, 
Mai Musrub, another near Focada, and the stream 
of the Umbaito valley, united near the edge of the 
highlands, and ran through a deep ravine to the 
lowlands near Ragool^. Colonel Phayre learnt that 
this stream was called by the natives the Mai, or 
River Endayl6. The fifth stream, which formed a 
junction with the Endayld in the lowlands near 
Ragoole, came from a ravine near Adigerat; not 
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from the very deep ravine to thc^past of the Biitish 
entrenchment at that post, which was quite dry 
when we saw it in December, but from anodi^r 
smaller ravine not far from the large one, which 
contained a good supply of wa^er in the same month. 
The river Ragool^ is supposed to receive the waters 
of other tributaries* besides J;hose mentioned, and 
although it is worse than useless to form conjectures 
on geographical subjects, most, if not all the facts 
given above may be relied on. The water of the 
river Ragoole was found to be good, and its banks 
were covered with grass, but, after all, the 
quantity w'as small compared to the requirements 
of the British expedition. A thousand transport 
animals would have cleared off all the forage in a 
week. 

Although the thermometer registered 105° in 
the shade at noon, Ragoole appeared to us to be 
the coolest place we had visited cn route. The 
troopers and followers were charmed with the 
flowing water, and sAvallowed immense quantities 
of it to make up for lost time. The bathe in the 
evening was delightful, and we only longed for the 
possession of such a stream at Zulla. 

At Ragoold, 470 feet above the sea, we had 
reached the object of our exploration. Situated 
seventy miles south of Zulla, this little oasis in the 
desert was so much nearer Magdala. The native 
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chiefs said that the highlands could be ascended up 
the valley down which the stream flowed ; but, 
before exploring this route, it was necessary to be 
sure that Ragoold itself could be reached from the 
sea ; for no army, or even small body of men, could 
with safety travel by the way we had come from 
the south of Annesley Bay. 'l^he very first march 
from ArSphilld to Booyd of twenty-one miles, over 
a most fatiguing soil, was considered beyond what 
European soldiers could accomplish with safety in 
such a scorching climate. At least, such a march, 
if not beyond possibility, would be attended with 
much danger ; and even with additional wells at 
Booyd, where the water was just drinkable, the 
thirty-three miles of desolate country which inter- 
vened between Booy6 and Ragoole, which was 
nothing better than a blackened waste, and which 
did not contain any water fit to drink, would put 
the lately traversed route out of the question. At 
Ragoold we had reached a point far south of 
Howakil Bay, and even of the Bay of Amphilla ; 
the small port of Edd being almost in the same 
latitude. We were aware that a direct line from 
Ragool(^ to Amphilla Bay crossed the dreaded Salt 
Plain, and perhaps the Salt Lake also ; consequently, 
our nearest practical point on the sea-coast would 
be at Howakil Bay, some fifty miles distant in a 
north-easterly direction. On the feasibility or the 
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reverse, therefore, of a route or ef, this space of fifty 
miles, would depend the practicability of a southern 
route vtd Ragool^ ; the only spot in the lowlaPds 
possessing what could properly be called a perennial 
river. With a practicable route to Howikil Bay, 
then, the valleya of the River Ragool6 to the high- 
lands would require investigation. We Pt first 
thought of hunting up the elephants, but our busi- 
ness was of too pressing a nature to admit of any 
unnecessary delay. Accordingly, although loth to 
leave our encampment on the banks of the stream, 
we determined to march the following morning. 

It had been a matter of considerable surprise to 
us that no native village had been found at the 
stream, nor even had any natives been seen during 
the day. This was explained in the evening when 
three Danakil, having summoned up courage on 
seeing their chief with our party, came into camp. 
These men related how they and their people had 
watched our arrival in the morning, and, being 
much alarmed at the appearance of our armed party, 
had fled to the hills for security, taking their families 
with them. Our visitors were most grateful at 
receiving a small present of rice, which loosened 
their tongues, and we obtained a good deal of in- 
formation from them. They said that the reason 
why they did not erect their huts near the stream 
was, that they dared not do so owing to the attrac- 
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tion which would thereby be afforded to the Taltals 
and hillmen in the adjacent mountains. A mountain 
tribe, they said, had only very lately attacked an 
encampment of their tribe at RagooM, when their 
peo^ were murdere^ and their cattle carried off. 
They added that they had to keep a constant look 
out for enemies, and lived in terror for their lives. 
Poor wretches ! What an existence for any human 
creatures to pass through ! Their country, a parched 
desolate region ; their climate, an intensified per- 
petual equatorial heat ; their rainfall, one or more 
terrific thunderstorms in the year ; their occupation, 
tending scanty and wretched flocks and herds of 
lean kine, and watching the approach of enemies ; 
their fears, always alive for sudden death ; their 
hopes, for peace only. It is, perhaps, fortunate for 
these Danakil that they know of no better life in 
the outer world, and more than probable that they 
only suffer through weakness, and if more powerful 
would, doubtless, conduct themselves like their 
neighbours. But it was impossible to help pitying 
their abject condition in this vile land. 

A delightful bathe in the stream at sunset ; some 
tough fare eaten by the light of a ship’s oil-lamp, 
considerable experience having been, by this time, 
gained in achieving that posture at picnic feeding 
which caused the least amount of cramp; and a dis- 
cussion of the morrow’s plans over a pipe, sent the 
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party to their rugs at an early The truth of 

“ Brown’s " remark to Robinson ” came home to 
us daily. “ You don’t ^now how nice it is wh# 
once you are up,” for the early morning was the 
most enjoyable, or rather least^ disagreeabje part of 
the day, and was generally passed^ to avoid the heat 
as much as possible, in floundering by moonlight 
over rocks and boulders ; making descents into 
darkness, with one’s head almost touching ones 
horse’s tail ; ascending slippery narrow paths hold- 
ing on to the mane, with boots grinding against the 
rocks ; or else plodding dreamily over stony plains. 
But the cigar and briar- root pipe produced content- 
ment, and imparted a neutral tint to the imagina- 
tion, blending all colours of thought into one even 
shade. 

Rising at 3 a.m. the next morning, we started 
at 4 o’clock, making our way down the Ragoole 
stream, which shortly entered a narrow gorge in a 
range of hills running parallel to the main range. 
Although we had the benefit of a good moon at 
starting, the sides of the defils, through which the 
stream wended its way, were so steep as to shut 
out the moonlight. The pass, about fifty yards in 
breadth, trended in a direction a little north of east, 
the mountains on each hand being corhposed of 
basaltic rocks of varied description. After the first 
scramble at the entrance, the floor of the defile im- 
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proved in character, and the stream winding through 
it imparted a somewhat cheerful aspect to the march. 
After four hours’ progress through this narrow pass, 
crossing the stream about forty times, and making 
one short halt to allo'y the animals to crop the small 
quantity of grass which here and there appeared 
in the dismal ravine, .the defile widened out to a 
hundred yards, and at the end of the thirteenth mile 
the Ragoole River debouched into an enormous 
plain of the most sterile character. At the mouth 
of the gorge at this eastern end. cliffs composed of 
indurated sand and silt, exposed in section for a depth 
of some sixty feet, gave evidence of the manner in 
which the river had first brought down the deposits 
and subsequently cut its way through them to the 
plain beyond ; and having aided in its formation, 
was now helping to raise it. This plain had 
not the appearance of the alluvial plain at Zulla, but 
was more sandy, and the only vegetation visible on 
its surface was that on the very margin of the stream 
itself. Following the stream down in a south-easterly 
direction for nearly three miles in search of a shady 
place, the camp was pitched on the bank ; but the 
shade was insufficient to cover even the smaller 
tents. 

The plain itself at Lower Ragoole, as it was 
called, was the very picture of desolation, far worse 
than anything we had as yet beheld. The River 
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Ragool6 itself appeared out of place i» su<A a desert, 
and the bushes which lined its banks only 

rendered more dismal the apparently unlimited phl^n 
beyond it. On taking the height, or rather depth of 
our camp, we found it to be 19^ feet below^ sea level. 
This was a significant fact. The thermometer 
registering iio'^ in the shade, but faintly expi'essed 
what the heat was at this frightful spot ; for a 
scorching wind drove over the plain d’^ying the skin 
to parchment, and rendering the daily work of 
[)lotting our route and recording our proceedings 
somewhat burdensome. J t w as no little comfort to 
the native Indian troopers and followers under these 
circumstances to have a stream of water to quench 
their thirst and bathe in. A native of India will 
go through a great deal of hardship if supplied with 
water; but he soon gives in at such places as the 
waterless plains of Galata and Wangaboo. How the 
antelope and many other wild animals exist without 
water is a mystery ; but many species of antelope 
are designed by nature to require no water. 
Elephants are only temporary visitors in the low- 
land plains, and they do not seem to care for any 
amount of heat either in Africa or India ; morebver 
they travel with ease long distances to obtain water, 
which is absolutely necessary for their existence. 
Few animals of other species than those mentioned 
are met with on these Southern lowlands. We had 
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been much surprised at finding tracks of elephants 
the whole way from Ariphill^ to Ragoole, but they 
were old, and a small herd which had been seen 
from the Scinde bathing at the head of Annesley Bay, 
had evidently been a reconnoitring party in search 
of' the food they were sometimes accustomed to find 
in the Wangab(X) juqgle. But the lowland rains 
having failed this year in putting in an appearance, 
the elephants were supposed to have quitted the 
country in disgust ; and we were about to follow 
their good example. 

M. Munzinger, wlio was always a most useful 
member of our party, and ever in the pursuit of in- 
formation, now obtained from the native chiefs the 
pleasing intelligence, that the next watering-place on 
our way to the coast at Howiikil Bay, could not be 
reached under a march of twelve hours. Colortel 
Merewether reckoning that this meant thirty miles, 
and perhaps more, was aware that it was next to 
impossible to make so long a march at one stretch 
in such a climate. Accordingly, instead of marching 
as usual in the early morning, he decided that it 
would be absolutely necessary to start from Lower 
RagC>ol6 at mid-day, and making a bivouac during 
the night at half-way, complete the distance to the 
watering-place the following morning. With a view 
to carrying out the above-mentioned plan orders 
were issued for a whole night’s rest at our camp by 
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the stream ; and after bathfng ^ the water which 
was quite warm, and somewhat langrud with what 
we had undergone during the day, we were quite 
prepared for a longer sleep than usual. However 
we were disturbed in the night by a crackling noise 
among the bu.shes, one of the party who had seen 
traces of elephanti^ near tl\p tent.'- imagining the 
disturbance to be caused by those animals. On pro- 
ceeding to the spot, a far-seeing Hhidoo follower 
collecting fuel fc>r his next day’s meal was found 
to have produced the commotion. 

The River Ragoole tlmn dows on to a plain very 
considerably lower than the level of the sea. It was 
therefore evident, that althougli strange things do 
happen, yet, as there is no instance recorded of water 
running up hill, excepting under pressure, this river 
did not do so, in spite of some speculative maps 
marking down the course of such a stream making 
its exit into the sea at Amphilla Bay. The statement 
of the natives on the subject was, that the Ragoole 
River after running for .some distance into the plain 
di.sappeared in the sand, and this was not surprising ; 
for these boundless sands would be well equal to its 
speedy absorption in such a climate. 

At noon the following day, the 27th October, 
the tents were struck and the convoy of mules 
loaded ; and at one o’clock, in a scorching wind and 
sun, the party marched down to the stream and 
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followed it up for a mile in order to let all thp 
men and animals have a final satisfactory drink 
before striking over the plain. Every water-skin, 
bottle, and vessel capable of holding fluid, was put 
into requisition i. ^nd all, indeed, were needed, for 
iiie troopers, lascars, grooms, and other servants, all 
got to an end of thtyr supply, before a halt was 
made for the night. The Chief of the Danikil and 
liis companions, acclimated to these regions, and 
never appearing to suffer from thirst, stepped out 
briskly over the arid plain, which, apparently 
affected by infiltration, presented a tolerably firm 
surface for the foot. We were not above tying 
towels over our white helmets to shade off the 
direct rays of the sun, which were most scorching ; 
and our Arab horses, which had hitherto borne the 
heat unflinchingly, and never seemed to care much 
for it, this day drooped their heads and plodded 
mechanically over the desert. After two hours’ 
march a white efflorescence on the surface of the 
ground, which glistened in the sun, told us that we 
were on the confines of the Salt Plain. The line of 
march we were pursuing crossed the head of this 
plain, which, at a short distance from where we were 
then journeying, becomes a salt marsh, and then a 
lake with a thick incrustation of salt on the surface. 
From this lake the Taltals cut out blocks of salt, 
and supply all Abyssinia with the needful conunodity. 
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Cut into 4, 

currency, fdtp Wjiscty- S' 

dollat, wortit, foui'^HUingaiimd thretipi^e, ii0^; 
dollars are jiot always prized in 'A|>yssift!a Jifcioyfi 
salt, for Harris tii^ntionl^ that an * Aby^dfeus 
Shoa« who had aold a hprse to a neighbour for 
fifteen ddUat^, hav^g been ^aid in ailver, t,ent* to 
the purchaser ^to say that if they'* had any further 
dealings he sJtolild expect to be paid in salt. Fifteen 
times sixty makes nine hundred, about four or five 
donkey-loads in salt bricks. Horses, therefore, in 
Abyssinia may be said to bt. worth their weight in 
salt. 

The sun was getting low as we approached a 
range of hills on the northern margin of the Salt 
Plain, which was here quite white from the incrusta- 
tion of salt. Shining gypsum ridges bounded the 
north-east ; whilst on the west the setting sun, as if 
tQ j^ursue us to the > end, poured its fiery rays in 
blinding splendour on to the crystalline plain. The 
guides pointed out a small hole, at the base of the 
hills we were about to ascend, as containing water. A 
short halt was therefore made at this spot ; but the 
hole only contained a little muddy water, from which 
three or four men could scarcely extract enough 
liquid to refresh .thfemselves. Yet even this dismal 
watering-place w4s dignified with a name, and was 
call«4 ‘‘Fet<W3 ” The he ascended 

lo 
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* . • 

were so covered with blackened rocks and stones of 

volcanic origin, that, being anxious to save our 
horses, we dismounted and climbed the steep ascent 
on foot As the summit of the rise was attained, 
hope thal^ climbing for that day was at an end 
vanished, for beyond appeared a still higher elevation, 
on surmounting which still another rose up before 
us. The ground was so bad that our horses had to 
pick their way most carefully ; and as each rise was 
succeeded by another, the sun having set, and dark- 
ness rapidly approaching, our anxiety to reach our 
destination on the sands on the opposite side of the 
range became great. Doctor Lumsdaine, and M. 
Munzinger on his active mule went on ahead to 
explore, while the rest hun^ back to keep in company 
with the mules now carrying very reduced loads, but 
much impeded in their progress by the rocks. The 
moon, being in its last quarter, and, therefore, a 
morning moon only, and our great friend in the 
morning marches, was of no use now. We were 
afraid we should be forced to remain all night on 
this heap of cinders, which, extraordinary to say, 
had its occupants ; for we observed numerous tracks 
of the wild ass, and here and there the tufts of a 
very .peculiar kind of grass, on which they may 
have fed. The short twilight waned into night as 
we reached the margin of a precipitous descent into 
the sandy plain below ; and it was so dark we could 
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not find the track. Munzinger, Lumsdaine, and the 
guides, had disappeared altogether; and while 
exhausting our lungs in vainly shouiing in the 
direction they were supposed to have taken, the 
troopers with the baggage-mules a^d dijvers came 
up, but failed, owing t(' the darkness, in finding any 
signs of a track. •At last a guide returned, and, 
lighting the ‘hip’s lamp, we managed, with the 
greatest difficulty, to lead ou'* ho, ses down the 
precipitous side of the hill, which consisted of huge 
masses of broken rock. How the horses got down 
this awful staircase each, step being from two to 
three feet in depth, it is dii'ficult to say. The 
roughest ground we had hitherto met with in this 
volcanic country had been as a level plain compared 
with this de.scent, where every moment the sagacious 
Arab.s threatened to fall headlong over us. At 
length, we arrived at tin; sandy plain ; but the 
troopers and baggage-mules were all above. The 
plain was dotted over with bushes of dried bamboo 
crass; we, therefore, si;t fire to some of them as a 
beacon to the party we had left behind us. The 
blaze of light thus caused, which was reflected on 
the rocks, supplemented by as many lanterns as 
could be mustered, enabled our troopers, wit^ their 
horses and the mules, to de.scend in safety. The sand 
was dry and loose, and formed an easy couch for 
the repose of men and animals pretty v/ell tired out 
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with the day’s work ; and the bamboo grass was 
readily devoured by all the animals ; but there was 
no water. The troopers reported that there was 
none left for themselves or their horses, and Colonel 
Mereweth^r was forced to tell them that they must 
go without till the termination of the next day’s 
march. They had been fully warned they would 
get no water that night, and yet they had chosen 
to empty their water-buckets on the march. The 
water-buckets of these men seemed an inferior plan 
to the leathern bag carried by the Indian Irregular 
Cavalry under the horse’s belly, and attached to 
the saddle on each side of the eirths. The bucket 

o 

has not the same capacity as llie bag, and. from the 
position in which it is carried, is much more easily 
got at on the march, being ready at the trooper’s 
hand, and, conse([uently, if the man be thirsty, ever 
at his lips. Thirst, especially in hot climates, is 
always increased by sipping after a certain amount 
of liquid has been swallowed ; consequently, the 
temptation to drink up his sujjply should be with- 
drawn from the trooper. Colonel Merewether, how- 
ever, had been careful, and his invaluable man 
Francis produced a small supj)ly of water for the 
thirsty cavalry men. who, like all the 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, were remarkably fine soldierly fellows ; 
handsomely yet neatly dressed, and well equipped. 

It is somewhat surprising why nature gives her 
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twilight to those countries which do not require it, 
and withholds it from those which wotild regard 
it as an inestimable boon. This apparent mistake 
must, of course, be sought for in ourselves; for, 
doubtless, nature has regulated all things for the 
best if we could only understand her. Surely the 
countries which mdst require twilight are those in 
the tropics, wherein the sun shines with such power, 
that an interval between sunset and darkness would 
be most grateful to their inhabitants ; and yet, it is 
those countries that at sunset are plunged at once 
into darkness. At, and near the equator, daylight 
and sunshine give place, in a quarter of an hour, to 
darkness or moonlii£ht. What a boon morning and 
evening twilight, as in l;urope, would have proved 
to our sun-dried [)arty, and would daily be regarded 
by our countrymen in India. About the greatest 
drawback to the enjoyment of life in the East, 
arises from the fact mentioned ; for air and exercise 
can only be enjoyed in the tropics in the early 
morning, or late in the day. Of course it must be 
understood that twilight is a greater necessity in the 
artic regions than it is at the equator ; for it can be 
and is dispensed with at the latter, while life could not 
exist near the poles, where there are only two twi- 
lights in the year, without it. But in the temperate 
zone, where twilight is not particularly conducive to 
the comfort of the inhabitants, it is of long duration. 
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There is another point, too, which is closely 
allied to this subject, the cause of which, though 
as easily explained as the duration of twilight, is, 
in effect, apparently adverse to the comfort of man 
in the. tropics. This, is the deflection of the air 
currents between the poles and the equator. The 
north-east monsoon is'' due to the earth’s revolution 
and preponderance of sea over land in the southern 
hemisphere, while the south-west monsoon is pro- 
duced by the rarefaction of the air over the Asiatic 
deserts. The winds which ventilate the surface of 
the earth — and without which in India Europeans, 
at least, could not exist — are so deflected to the 
east and west, that the life-feeding breezes cannot 
be admitted into dwellings without the company of 
the too familiar sun. Certainly the natives of India 
do not much regard the direction of the wind, their 
antipathy to fresh air leading them generally to shut 
up every window and crevice. These facts may, 
perhaps, be taken as proof that the native of the 
northern regions has no business whatever in the 
tropical zone. 

Colonel Merewether’s factotum, Francis — who 
had served his master faithfully for four-and-twenty 
years, who was worth his weight, not in salt, but in 
dollars, and who was believed to be capable of con- 
verting a mule steak or a Shoho shield into a palate- 
able stew — shortly provided a mess for the tired 
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Sdhebs; and the sand being as soft as a feather- 
bed, the whole party soon fell asleep on fJie .ground. 
Four hours’ rest, however, could only be allowed, 
and at i a.m. the slumberers awakened, got up, and 
shook the sand out of their pockets, hair, ^nd boots. 
As no tents had been pitched, the party were soon 
under weigh by the welcome light of the moon. 
The Arab horse Theodorus and his companion, each 
got a soda-water bottle of water which had been 
carefully retained for their benefit ; and, as the king 
stepped cheerily along, it suddenly flashed across 
his master’s mind that he had given him in the 
dark by mistake the contents of another soda-water 
bottle which contained, not water, but sherry. 
Certain it is that afterwards, on examining the 
canteen, the sherry was not there, but the water 
was. Peace to his manes, for the unfortunate 
king, like his namesake, came eventually to an 
untimely end. 

The site of our night bivouac at Addado was 
88 feet above the sea, so we had risen about 280 
feet in our previous day’s march ; and, although we 
approached the sea, the sandy plain, across which 
we were now proceeding, had a gradual rise in the 
same direction. This plain of Addado, pretty well 
covered with bushes of bamboo grass, was tolerably 
firm to the foot. After three hours of steady march- 
ing our route lay through a cleft in a range of hills. 
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and we again emerged on to a similar plain more 
plentifully provided with grass bushes. This plain, 
about eight miles in breadth, was bounded in the 
direction we were travelling by a considerable range 
of volcanip hills, and in length was apparently of 

t 

interminable extent. For nearly seven hours we 
pursued our way over these plains, the morning 
sun, as we were now taking a north-easterly direc- 
tion, toasting the opposite sides of our sun-burnt 
visages to those which had, up to our arrival at 
Ragoole, had the benefit of its rays. At last, on 
reaching the base of the hills, our guides called out 
in Arabic, in cheerful tones, “ moya, moya,” meaning 
that water was at hand, and creating the absurd 
idea that it was close within reach. I'hese wonder- 
ful pedestrians, the native cliiefs, then led us up a 
small valley between the hills ; and the cattle-track, 
first indifferent, then became bad, then abominable, 
and at last perfectly awful. Dismounting, we led 
our hor-ses carefully over masses of rocks and 
boulders, and in this manner proceeded for an hour 
up this hideous gorge, expecting to- find the precious 
liquid at each turn in the ravine, and as often being 
disappointed on rounding it. Thirty dreary miles 
had now been traversed in this wretched country 
without meeting with water, of which both men and 
animals were in the greatest need. At length the 
guides pulled up, and, with an air such as might 
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have been assumed had a noble river been dis- 
covered, pointed to four small holes, which, 91^ 
ill common courtesy, could not be called wells. For 
more than one person at a time to get at the water, 
which two of’ the holes appeared to co/itain, was 
impossible, as they were scarcely two feet in width, 
and the water was. several feet below the surface ; 
so, while sitting on the rocks in a spirit of complete 
resignation, the troopers endea^^ourecl to fill their 
water-buckets. Great patience was needed, and in 
time all the animal.s obtained water ; but it took 
some hours before they were satisfied. There was 
no shade in this di.smal ravine, so the tents were 
pitched at this watering-place, called by the natives 
“ Garsellogelle,” which we converted into " Cursed- 
ugly,” fui' it was both. 

Colonel Mercwether having previously directed 
that a steamer should be sent down from Zulla to 
Howakil Bay to pick up our party, he proceeded, 
accompanied by Colonel Pha^ re, to climb the moun- 
tain overhanging Garsellogelle, in order, if possible, 
to get a view of the bay, supposed to be about 
twenty miles distant. After a hot and hard climb 
they returned, having seen the sea indistinctly, and 
no signs of any steamer. 

Though having had a sufficiently long march in 
the morning, the distance yet to be traversed to the 
sea reported to contain no water, was too great for 
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one march. Colonel Merewether therefore ordered, 
that the tents should be struck and the mules laden 
at four o’clock in the afternoon ; and at 5 p. m. we 
retraced our steps down the rocky valley we had so 
painfully (jrept over in the morning. Not at all 
sorry to leave the “ Cursed-ugly ” ravine, we passed 
through the range ovei; a low saddle, and descended 
into a sandy plain of the same character as those 
traversed in the morning ; and marching till it was 
quite dark set fire to some of the bamboo grass to 
guide our now tired and lagging followers. To save 
both time and trouble the mule-loads, now fortu- 
nately became almost nominal, and the tents, were 
not unpacked, but laid beside the animals — one or 
two of which were now succumbing from fatigue and 
exhaustion — ready for the morning. With the 
necessary exception of the guard it was not very 
long before the whole party were fast asleep on the 
ground. 

After four hours’ sleep, as on the previous 
night, some of our party rose from the sand, and 
endeavoured to wake the muleteers and others. 
This was no easy matter ; the reconnoitrers were 
much inclined to be loiterers, and altogether appeared 
to miss seeing the fun of getting up at one o’clock 
every morning. One individual even had the 
audacity to remark as he sat up rubbing his eyes 
that he was accustomed to .sleep eight hours out of 
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the twenty-four, and not eight out of forty-eight ; and 
in reply, obtained an answer similar to one'a sergeant 
gave at Chatham twenty years before, in estplana- 
tion to his officer of a complaint made by a soldier 
that he had had no loaf that morning ; It won’t 
matter, sir, he shall have double allowance to- 
morrow.” • • 

Nevertheless, a fair start was made at 2 a. m., 
when the moon shone brightly on the plain. The 
young Chief of the Danakil led as usual at a good 
pace, and with the greatest precision of direction 
over an enormous plain of very low level, barely 
above the sea, no landmarks being visible. Our 
route in some parts was very slippery, either from 
infiltration from the sea, or, as is more likely, from 
its proximity, from inundation at spring-tides. Just 
before dawn we halted as usual for a few minutes’ 
nap, during which time Francis-the- Ready came 
up on his small camel with the lighted ship’s lamp, 
he was accustomed to carry, on his port beam. The 
march was continued at a sharj) pace, the young 
Chief stepping along with a gait which might be 
envied by many a milifairc, and as if he did not know 
what heat, fatigue, and the want of water were ; 
while the Indians, who so continually surprise us by 
their pedestrian powers in India, were quite done 
up. The most wearied were permitted to ride the 
unladen mules, but the remainder staggered along 
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only through sheer necessity. The low level of 
the plain prevented our getting nearer than a mile 
or more to the sea ; and even at that distance, so 
low was the level of the plain, that a line of small 
salt-bushes at the water’s edge obstructed the view 
of the bay. As we advanced we could not perceive 
any steamer or distant smoke ; and the gradual rise 
of the sun induced a corresponding fall in the spirits 
of the party. The plain seemed never ending ; and 
we had marched fourteen miles over it before reach- 
ing a coral rock, rising up a few feet at its edge 
near the sea, w’hich had been visible since dayligl^t. 
Shortly before arriving at the coral mound at a 
point of the promontory enclosing the bay, the 
welcome smoke from the funnel of a steamer 
appeared on the horizon ; but we were not well 
pleased on making out the vessel to be the Saada/i, 
as her small size rendered her unfit for our present 
purposes. When the troopers and followers closed 
up, Francis was missing ; and though the plain was 
as level as a calm sea, without stone or obstruction, 
nothing could be seen of him and his camel. A 
guide was immediately sent in .search of the involun- 
tary deserter ; and after the lapse of a couple of 
hours returned with the missing man and camel. 
The Arab driver, who rode with Francis, thinking 
he could improve upon the direction the guides 
were leading our party, endeavoured to make a 
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shortcut; and of course, as is usual ih such cases, 
speedily found himself in difficulties, havi&g pecome 
entangled in sandy swamps. 

From this promontory named “ Rasa,” on the 
south of Howdkil Bay, the mountain we Ijad left on 
the opposite < 5 ide the previous evening, appeared in 
the distance, of a d<,ep blue-grey tint over the sea 
of sand. So level was this vast plain, an enormous 
natural reclamation from the sea, that it would have 
been difficult to believe that all those hours had 
been spent in crossing it, had not the colour of the 
“ Cursed-ugly” hills given proof of its extent. 

The men and hor.ses had had no water since the 
previous afternoon ; messengers were therefore sent 
to a small nativ^e fishing vilbage hard by, the first we 
had seen since leaving the 1‘Igs ptian encampment at 
Araphille. These sliortly returned with the intelli- 
gence that the villagers had none to spare, as their 
nearest water supply was — turning time into distance 
— twelve miles away ! The Saada/i boat was now”^ 
sent off to the tug to bring on shore all the water 
she had on board, about 300 gallons ; and this was 
carefully doled out to both men and horses. The 
natives reported that water was to be obtained on 
the island of Btjka in the bay a few hours sail off. 
Accordingly a native boat, brought from Annesley 
Bay by the tug, was sent over to the island with all 
the water-skins to procure some for the evening. 
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Meanwhile, the Captain of the Saadah sent us some 
breakfast on shore, which we partook of in the shade 
afforded by the* little coral cliff, which had been 
scooped out by the action of the waves. That 
breakfast ,we must hold in grateful remembrance ; 
for it was indeed luxurious after our late fare, in 
spite of Francis’ skilful manipulations. Now at our 
journey’s end, we experienced considerable chagrin 
at the fruitlessness of our reconnoissance, which the 
arrival of home letters and newspapers by the 
Saadah only partially served to mollify. But we 
had still plenty of work before us ; and the hope 
of better success with our next trip .served, after 
a time, to dispel our vexation ; for truly, after the 
first day’s march from Arajjhille, we had never 
been very sanguine of success in these southern 
lowlands. 

The results of the reconnoi.ssance above de- 
scribed were as follows ; — 

ist. That a stream of running water, ample for 
the purposes of the British Expedition, existed at 
Ragool^ sixty-four miles, and at Lower Ragoole 
fifty miles from the coa.st at its nearest point at 
Howakil Bay. 

2nd. That the Expedition, owing to the intense 
heat of the climate, and dearth of water, could not 
reach Ragoole from Annesley Bay. 

3rd. That even if troops could march on Ragoole 
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from Ar 4 phill(i, there was no forage tn the country, 
excepting camel forage in the Galata jarllgie, where 
there was no water. 

4th. That between Lower Ragoole and Rdsa on 
the coast, a distance of fifty miles, there, was only 
one spot where water was to be obtained ; namely, 
at Garsellogell^ ; and it was jmlikely the supply at 
this place could be very much increased. 

5th. That thefc was no water ai Rasa on the 
coast or within twelve miles of the sea. 

6th. That to reach Ragoole from the sea at 
any point was quite impracticable for European 
troops. 

7th. That in a strategical point of view', the 
occupation of the highland pass over Ragoole might 
be important if it w'ere desirable to turn the northern 
pas.ses and blockade the salt traffic ; but that nothing 
short of extreme necessity could justify the adoption 
of any route by the River Ragoole, for that in such 
a ca.se the hazard, to even a small body of troops, 
w'ould be very great. 

The tug Saadak was the only vessel available 
when Colonel Merewether’s message was received 
at Annesley Bay ; but as she w'as far too small to 
convey even a portion of our animals, it became a 
matter of great importance to get back to Annesley 
Bay as soon as possible, in order to send the Coro- 
mandel for our horses and mules. So making all 
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necessary arrangements for a continuous supply of 
water from Bi^ka island ; and leaving ample pro- 
visions and forage for the party, we embarked on 
board the Saadah ; and the little tug was soon 
paddling hriskiy alon^, as she threaded the intricate 
navigation caused by the coral reefs and islands 
which abound in this part of the. Red Sea. 

As we reclined on the paddle-box of the Saadah, 
vainly endeavouring to evade the sun behind a strip 
of canvas awning, from the conversation going on in 
the engine-room, which was perfectly audible on 
deck, it was supposed that our engineer, a north - 
countryman, had got some poor patient with him, 
and that he was the most tender of nurses. The 
only paradox was, that the. language used would 
have been more suitable to an invalid in the north 
seas in winter, instead of in the Red Sea in about 
the hotte.st month of the year. The “ poor creature" 
was “ so C(jld : " the “ poor thing ” mu.st be kept 
“warm,” especially in the vital parts. The native 
firemen w'ere condemned to everlasting torments if 
they did not see that “ she,” — oh ! then it was a lady 
— got her “ belly-full ”■ -the horrid word! — “ nice 
and hot.” Then she required warming up, to “ keep 
up her spirits ; ” when “ low,” she was, wonderful to 
.say, “ red in the face ; ” when white, then she was 
“jolly and tight ! ” 

Curiosity shortly arriving at a high pitch, an 
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officer descended to inquire into the Circumstances 
of this very extraordinary patient ; whCn 'he was 
informed, in reply to his sympathetic inquiries, that 
it was only the engineer talking to his engine ! 

At ro p.M. the same dav, the 2gth> October, 
after eleven hours’ steaming, the Saadah cast anchor 
off Zulla, in Anncsley Bay.* Colonel Merewether 
immediately despatched onlers to Captain Hewett, 
commanding the Coromandel, to start at daylight for 
RSsa, to pick up the horses and mules, and we at 
once proceeded on shore. The Captain of the 
Saadak, in the excitement of anchoring in the dark, 
forgot his agreement with the officers at the camp, 
to fire a gun to notify our arrival at the anchorage ; 
consequently, when we reached the beach, we found 
no horses to meet us. This mishap entailed upon 
us the final delight of trudging, in a pitch dark night, 
through the mile and a quarter of soft sand inter- 
vening between the shore and the camp. Thus we 
concluded at n r. m a long day, commencing at 
1 A.M. twenty-two nours before. As for the famed 
Zulla hyenas, if a pack of these brutes had invaded 
our tents and amused themselves with gnawing 
our saddles and sword-belts, and in the general 
disposal of our leather kit, and finally coiled them- 
selves under our cots, not one of the party would 
have taken the slightest notice of the circumstance 
that night. 
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The horses and mules were safely brought away 
from Rlsa, and arrived at Zulla on the second day ; 
but some of the mules never recovered the effects 
of the severe inarch, and Doctor Lumsdaine’s horse 
, died of fatigue. 
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CHAPTHl^i VI. 

KF.CONNOrsSANCE TO SKNAFE. 

Advance Brigade arrives in Anneslcy Bay— Shelving Beach — Pier — 
Scarcity of Water — Reconnoitring Party Starts for Komayl^ — 
Railway Projected— Wait-a-hit Jungle — Desertion of 
the Egyptian Muleteer - Character of the Egyptian and Persian 
Muleteers — Komayld Pass—Sooroo Pass— Its Grand Appearance 
-Sappers at Work — Kassamo — MiinzingeEs real Abyssinian 
— The Devil’s Staircase — Burrukgudde^ — Dirty Pool — Ravine by 
Moonlight- Misled by a Guide — An Unpleasant Bivouac — Where 
arc the Mules? — Guinea-Fcwi Plain— Hendcrta —Spur-Fowl — 
Hog-Deer— Fidelity of the Shoho Guides — Mount Suera — Raha- 
guddt^— A Stubborn Fact— ITince Kasa — Politi^'al Discretion— 
Shoho Educational System - Ascent of llumbugone — Grand 
V i ew - - Rapid Descent — Return J ourney — M ai> en — Sonakttf — Ver- 
min —Sooroo Pass— Komayld — Results of the Rcconnoissance. 

Colonel John F’eld, B.I., commanded the 
advance brigade, which comprised the undermen- 
tioned troops ; — 

3rd Bombay Cavalry ; commanded by Colonel 
Graves, B.C. 

Mountain Mule Battery ; commanded by Captain 
Marett, R.A. 

loth Bombay Native Infantry; commanded by 
Colonel John Field, B.I. 
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3rd Company Bombay Sappers and Miners ; 
commanded by Captain Leslie, B.S.C. 

4th Company Bombay Sappers and Miners ; 
commanded by Lieutenant Leacock, B.I. 

Colonel Field wi^th his brigade arrived at the 
anchorage at Zulla from Bombay on the 21st 
October, 1867. The experience gained by the 
pioneers in their voyage up the Red Sea proved of 
some service to the transports which followed. 
One steamer only of the advance brigade convoy 
had any mishap. This vessel approaching too near 
a coral reef had been deprived of the blade of her 
screw, but sustained no further damage. 

The Reconnoitring Field Force was well satisfied 
at receiving the accession of strength obtained by 
the arrival of the advance brigade ; particularly as 
the services of the three companies of Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, — the ist Company com- 
manded by Lieutenant Newport having followed 
the pioneers from Aden where it had been 
stationed, — were greatly needed for the construc- 
tion of a pier and landing-place. The men of the 
Marine Battalion had worked most zealously at 
the commencement of these works ; and as they 
were beginning to suffer from constantly wading 
in the sea, it was necessary they should be relieved. 
Lieutenant Dawes, Harbour Master, had by this 
time obtained a small fleet of native craft for the 
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purpose of bringing stone oyer from the peninsula 
of Bur^ bn the opposite side of the bay ; ‘but, on the 
arrival of the advance brigade, these boats wwe 
obliged to be withdrawn for a time to aid in 
landing stores. The boats when employed in 
procuring stone from the opposite shore, none being 
procurable on the Xulla beaoli, could only make one 
trip a day, owing to the width of the bay, and the 
regular set of the land and sea breezes. Con- 
sequently, as it was evident, on taking a .section 
of the shore at the most favourable spot on the 
southern spit of the River Hadas, that a pier of at 
least 900 feet in length was required, the work 
promised to be one of considerable difficulty and 
magnitude, requiring all the resources of the 
Engineer Department. Captain W. W. Good- 
fellow, Field Engineer, was placed in immediate 
charge of this work, which was carried out by the 
Sappers under his superintendence. 

Owing to the scarcity of water at Zulla, the 
3rd Cavalry and Mountain Battery were sent to 
Hadbda shortly after their arrival, where there was 
a small stream of water ; and it was arranged that 
the loth N.I. should be posted at Komayld, where 
the water-supply from wells could be increased. 
The Commissariat was now absorbed in the work 
of landing stores, arranging depdts on shore, and in 
the tedious operation of issuing rations. Captain 
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Griffiths, who had arrived in charge of the transport 
animals of the advance brigade, was already launched 
into a sea of troubles with the Egyptian mule-drivers 
sent with the mules from Egypt, which arrived with- 
out equipments,, or even rope to tie them up with. 
The ropes with which the mules were secured on 
board ship had, as is customary with these animals, 
been gnawed and destroyed. In India they are 
always fastened with light chains to prevent such 
a contingency. Convoys of mules had now to be 
despatched with regularity to the advanced posts 
of Haddda and Komayld, at the base of the 
mountains. 

Having completed all the arrangements in our 
power for the prosecution at Zulla of the work of 
our several departments, our Reconnoitring Party 
was ready by the 4th November to undertake 
further reconnoissances, which it was now necessary 
should be made at once for the determination of a 
route to the highlands. We knew we could get up to 
Halai by following the Hadas for a certain distance, 
but we were also aware of the difficulties attending 
that route. On consideration, therefore. Colonel 
Merewether determined to follow up first the Nebha- 
guddd torrent from Komayld, and to explore the 
Hadas ravine afterwards. To facilitate the pro- 
jected reconnoissance, Lieutenant Newport’s com- 
pany of Sappers was despatched in advance to 
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encamp themselves as high £ip t^e ^poroo defile as 
they could conveniently manage to get their traiu^p 
port mules. We- should thus have their assistance 
in getting through the pass, which, it was feared, 
might be found impracticable without theiy aid. 

At 3 p.M. on the 4th November, Colonel Mere- 
wether, accompanied by Colpnel Phayre, Assistant- 
Surgeon W. T. Martin, M. Munzinger, and the 
writer, and attended by the Shoho chiefs of the 
country we were about to explore, left Zulla for 
Komayle. The native track fron^ the camp at 
Zulla, formerly called Mulkuttoo, distant nearly four 
miles from the native village of Zulla, led naturally 
through that village, which lay considerably out of 
the direct line to Komayle. This track had been 
followed when first visiting Komayld ; and, subse- 
rpiently, by the loth Native Infantry, which had 
marched to that post across the lowlands, a few 
days previous to our departure from Zulla. Soon 
after landing in the country, it was .seen that the 
lowlands were practicable for a tramway in any 
direction ; accordingly, several miles of railway 
plank had been written for to Bombay. With a 
view, therefore, to the selection of a line for the 
tramway, should the NebhaguddP ravine turn out 
favourably, we rode straight through the jungle 
towards KomaylP. As the bushes for the first 
few miles had no thorns, and could generally be 
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looked over, we had no difficulty in threading 
our way through them ; but after proceeding for 
six miles, we approached a low, stony range of 
hills which runs parallel to the sea-coast, about 
half-way across the lowlands, and through which 
the river Hadis, two miles to our north, has 
cut a channel for itsplf, as with a knife. Here, 
the character of both jungle and ground changed. 
The pleasant-looking green salt-bush gave place 
to the thorny “wait-a-bit” mimosa — the acacia 
detinens ; and the alluvial soil, pleasant for our 
horses’ feet, was left behind for rocks and 
stones. Turning the low hills by a branch of 
the Komayle torrent, the country, which had a 
gradual rise from the sea up to this point, fell 
again towards the base the Abyssinian moun- 
tains, but with a general transverse inclination 
southwards. Here we again entered upon a sandy 
plain, after traversing wdiich for a mile the ground 
became exceedingly rough, and the thorny trees 
growing in close proximity to each other, we had 
much difficulty in getting along. Paying no atten- 
tion to the antelope we saw occasionally in the 
jungle, we pressed on as well as we could ; but we 
were at last forced to dismount, and pick our way 
carefully, the “ wait-a-bit ” continually detaining us. 
The moon was young in Its first quarter, and, 
consequently, an evening moon ; but it set too soon 
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to save us from being benighted more than a mile 
from our destination. • ;■ 

We found the loth Native Infantry encamped 
in the wide gorge at the base of the mountains 
at Komayl^, where they had already commenced 
clearing the ground for a camp. Colonel Field and 
his officers entertained us hospitably at their mess, 
from which we retired early, in order to be ready to 
proceed on our way betimes the following morning. 
Komayle, 400 feet above the sea, appeared, if any- 
thing, a trifle cooler than Zulla. The thermometer 
had stood at 104° in the shade this and the previous 
day on the coast, and led us to fear that the low 
country never rejoiced in a cool season. The 
officers of the loth Native Infantry reported favour- 
ably of the wells in the gorge, and a gang of Shohos 
were engaged to excavate others, under the superin- 
tendence of a few Sappers. 

The operation of loading the mules in the morn- 
ing commenced more than an hour before daybreak. 
My baggage-mules not putting in an apjjearance with 
the rest, I sent after them to the mule lines of the 
loth Regiment, where they had been picketed for 
the night, but they could not be found. As it was 
very dark, I supposed the muleteer had lost his way, 
and therefore waited anxiously for his arrival, the 
other mules of the party being ready. A Hindoo 
muleteer now reported that the Egyptian in charge 
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had absconded, taking the mules with him. This 
intelligence, at the last moment, was most vexatious : 
and the Indian muleteers stated that their Egyptian 
comrades had declared that they would not go 
into the .mountain passes, fearing they would be 
starved in those wild regions. 

These Egyptian ^muleteer^; were a principal 
cause of the difficulties of the Transport Train 
from the very commencement. The men were 
perfectly incorrigible, and when, subsequently, the 
Train received a Persian division of mules and 
muleteers, the annoyances and troubles which the 
officers of the Transport Train had to encounter 
from the doggedness, wilful disobedience, and ex- 
treme brutality of the men of these two nations, 
more especially of the Egyjitians, were beyond con- 
ception. Of the vexation caused t(j individuals by 
the misconduct and desertion of the Egyptian 
muleteers my own case was one in point. At the 
latest moment, when the Indian mules with Hindoo 
muleteers were all ready to start, my Egyptian lot, 
which had been told ofil to me at Zulla, were on 
their way to Massowah, fifty miles off. The Hindoo 
muleteer is a most docile creature. He not only 
obeys orders, but attends to his mules, cleaning, 
watering, and feeding them properly. The Egyptians 
would do neither one thing nor the other. Always 
complaining that they had no rations, or that they 
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were insufficient in quantity, both. coniplaintf;'*^ing’ 
untrue, they either deserted to MasSdw£li,»hb|)in^’ 
to get back to Egypt, arid thus secure the advances 
they had received, doing nothing in return ; or -per- 
force remained, and brutally allow^i’ their animals to 
starve from want of food and water, when, if they 
only chose to tak« upon, themselves the smallest 
exertion, they had both at their hand. Out of sight 
these men would never walk on the march, but 
added their own weight, 140 to 200 pounds each, to 
the mule’s full load of 200 pounds. They resorted 
to every subterfuge to get rid of their loads, in order 
that they might have an animal to carry them with- 
out breaking down on the journey ; and never went 
out of their way, or postponed their own meals, in 
order to water their valuable and exhausted charges. 
On the other hand, to mete out full justice, it must 
be allowed, that as the Arabic language is not a 
vernacular in India, the officers of the Transport 
T rain, as a rule, were unable personally to enter into 
explanations with these people ; and a sufficient 
number of interpreters not being procurable, some 
injustice was probably caused by a want of full and 
ample verbal communication between master and 
servant. Also, when the first advance was made on 
the highlands, the Transport Train had no warm 
clothing for the muleteers, who suffered severely 
from the cold at nights, cold more severe tl|an they 
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were accustomed to in Egypt, for the ground was 
frequently covered with hoarfrost in the morning. 
The muleteers then entrenched themselves as well 
as they were able amongst the pack-saddles; but 
these only gAve them a very partial protection. 
Nevertheless, the unruly conduct of the Egyptians 
was quite unjustifiabl®, and most dishonourable to 
them as a body. As it was found impossible to 
mould these men, said to be the scum of Egypt, 
into any shape, they were eventually sent back to 
their own country. The Persians did not behave 
so badly, and were more amenable to discipline ; but 
they treated their animals with cruelty, and as they 
required an animal to ride themselves, one-third of 
their mules and ponies were abstracted from the 
transport service for this purpose. 

As it was useless attempting to recover the lost 
mules. Colonel Phayre kindly obtained three for me 
from those belonging to his own department ; and at 
5 A. M. we started on our journey up the pass. It 
was still very dark, and we floundered over loose 
rocks and stones in the bed of the torrent, which 
was perfectly dry. When it became light enough to 
see where we were going, the channel of the stream 
up which we were proceeding appeared from 100 to 
200 feet in width between the mountains on either 
side ; and for eight miles the ascent was very 
gradual. We ’’were now quite shut in by the 
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mountains,, and our •interest j\'as . on our 

front view at each turn in the torrent ; * but th«t. 
shade cast over the bottom of the deep ravine hy, 
the 'enclosing mountains, was most acceptable, as 
their height enabled us to escape r a brief period 
from our enemy the sun. The mountains at their 
base were well clothed witli.the thorny acacia and 
other bushes, and altogether presented a different- 
appearance from the bare and cindery hills met with 
on the journey to Ragt^old This effect was princi- 
pally to be ascribed to the greater amount of rain 
and moisture in these parts. On approaching the 
Sobroo defile, the rocks on either side became more 
abrupt in character, and in one place we passed a 
very clearly defined lava dyke rising vertically 
through the volcanic strata. At eight miles from 
Komayle, the mountains closed in, and the bed of 
the torrent became very contracted and broken up. 
The granitic boulders of all sizes, which were 
tumbled about in confusion in every direction, much 
impeded our progress. Here, where the sides of 
the pass became vertical, a narrow stream, three feet 
wide by. a few inches in depth, made its first 
appearance. Falling in little cascades between the 
boulders, forming here and there little pools, and 
rippling pleasantly along about the gravel and 
stones, this running stream added what alone was 
wanting to complete the interest of the scene. The 
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sides C»f the Sooroo Pass, wMcH here had aft average 
Ift'eadth of thirty now rose up perpeftdicalarly 
to a great height, and the dehle cut through the 
being tortuoira,' the scene changed at each 
0mi, and cpre&Sented a serie^ ,of truly grand views, 
l^lg^ty rocks towered overhead, the sun gleaming 
on their summits ; here and there distant and lofty 
mountains peeped through the yawning chasm, 
servn^ to break up the sky-line and give distance 
to the picture. The sky itself, owing to contrast with 
the enclosing cliffs, appeared of a deeper blue than 
usual and, excepting where a gleam td reflected 
l^t in the purling stream gave life to the saddened 
masses of granite through which it found its way* all 
below was in the gloom of deepest shade. 

For more than two miles we picjkeii our way 
carefully through the tangled rocks, which 

here and there threatened a Jtdockade of the .pass, 
until we arrived at the Sappers’ encampment about 
half way through it^^Here Lieutenant Newport’s 
men had already commenced operations at a point 
where a huge granite boulder contested the way. 
Satisfied with our march, and with the kinowledge 
that ther6*pas worse beyond, we resolved to camp 
for the night in a recess formed in fllie rocks at lliis 
point, which was christened Middle Sooroo.’^ On 
toeing the hei^t, ^ fieund Middle Sooroo was 
♦ijSfd ft** so wc had asemded iibout 
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1,150. feet since leaving KomayU in^ the early 
rnomir^. With even this ihcrease of elevation, the^ 
temperature fell from 104° at Zulla the previous day 
to 88° at Middle Sooroo ; and in proportion to this 
fall our spirits rose. Newport’s Sappers equally felt 
the change ; and they worked throughout the day 
with hearty will. With a lower temperature, work- 
ing in the shade, the lofty sides cjf the pa^s screening 
them at almost all points for the greater part of the 
day, and with a plentiful supply of tolerably pure 
water, what a contrast to their late work in the 
burning sun at Zulla ! Here these fine fellows were 
all animation, with the additional incentive that they 
were pioneers not only in name but in fact ; at the 
coast they did their duty, but their work was devoid 
of the like stimulant. 

As our nook was in shade most of the day, we 
did not think it necessar> to pitch our tents, and so 
contented ourselves with a carpet on the rock. 
Newport and Jopp joined our party in the evening ; 
and after drinking success to our venture to com- 
mence on the following morning, we sopn fell asleep 
in the cool night air. which Doctor Martin’s 
minimum thermometer registered at 72°. 

Expecting to meet with obstructions unfavourable 
for cavalry, Colonel Merewether had substituted an 
infantry escort of a dozen men of the loth N.l. in 
place of the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry; and a 
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few Sappers were added to aid in clearing away any 
impediments we might meet with. The high cliffs 
rendering the pass very dark in the morning, we 
were unable to get off before six o’clock. We left 
most of our Horses behind ; and in order to take the 

I 

route survey and notes with greater ease, I aban- 
doned my charger Tkcudorus -for a very tractable 
mule, purchased for me by M. Munzinger, and which 
I named Rassamo. This cognomen was at once 
distinctive of the Shoho tribe in whose country he 
was obtained, and of the individual in whose search 
his services were to be employed. By leaving the 
tents also behind us, their carriage was saved ; and 
the change in the escort also saved the number of 
mules required for the carriage of the forage for the 
troopers’ horses. Consequently, we marched from 
Middle Sooroo on the 6th November, with the most 
reduced number of mules compatible with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Newport's Sappers were out early at work under 
Lieutenant Jopp, Assistant Field Engineer’s superin- 
tendence ; and their work enabled us to get over the 
first difficulty ne,ar our night’s bivouac, and some 
other bad places beyond. The Arab horses, which 
were unaccustomed to so rough a country, not having 
as yet thoroughly learned, as they afterwards did, to 
walk with tolerable ease amongst masses of rock, 
slipped about a good deal as they were led over the 
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impediments. Not so, Iiowever, a smaU ijnisbod bay 
with a wicked eye, a real Abyssinian horse belonging 
to M. Munzinger, a gift from a chief, which walked 
up and down stairs, over and between the granite 
boulders, as easily as the clever Abyssinian mules. 

After scrambling on foot fora mile and a-half up 
the defile, we arrivcd*at a spot»where a huge boulder^ 
the size of a villa. rc.sting against two or three 
others scarcely smaller, and surrounded by other 
large blocks, completely stopped all further progress. 
This was the place w hich afterw'ards became so well 
know'n by the soubricpiet of tlie “ Devil’s Staircase ’ 
given to it by Lieutenant jopje who, in a few days, 
subdued its difficulties for single animals by the aid 
of Newport's Sappers, but which was not finally 
overcome for the passage of artillery and carts till 
the end of January. The mules and even the 
‘ real Abyssinian” — which, from the large silver disc- 
like ornaments it had about its neck and forehead, 
looked as if it ostentatiously carried Munzinger’s 
family plate for him — declined his Satanic Majesty’s 
stairs ; so the animals were immediately unloaded, 
and the Sappers commenced to fill in the first hole. 
This being effected, Munzinger’s clever mule and 
Rassamo, with a little persuasion, led the way ; and 
with three zigzags at a scramble, one straight piece 
a few inches wide at a cautious walk, and a slide down 
the upper face of a large boulder, they got over. 
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The Indian mules not regarding the obstacle in the 
same light, with one or two exceptions, steadily re- 
fused to follow the lead of their Abyssinian com- 
rades. Two or three muleteers then got a rope, 
and, perched upon the rocks, passed it behind the 
foremost mule, another man pulling vigorously at 
the animal till a start was effected, when the pressure 
in the rear was only retained. In this manner, with 
more or less success, the rest of the mules were got 
over, not, however, without one or two insisting upon 
an acrobatic performance in the transit, and returning 
with a summersault to the spot from whence they 
started. Fortunately, like Mr. Briggs in the steeple- 
chase, they came on their heads, and so were not 
much hurt. The baggage was carried over by 
the men, one of whom when he reached the slide 
down the face of the boulder, stopped the way, and 
when hailed to move on, replied in piteous tones. 
“ Main kya karoon biiraf pichd ketcha." * 

This was an anxious moment for two parties, for the 
trembling Hindoo carried on his head my canteen 
basket. As he could not go back and dared not go 
forward, he did neither, but sat down on the edge of 
the slide. At this moment a fine Roman nose 
planted in the small of the Hindoo’s back di.slodged 
him, and deposited him, basket and all, at the foot 
of the inclined plane. 

• “ What can 1 do ?— there's ice in front and a mule behind.” 
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gra4)i|a^ty Improved in chaiyc|^n ^ oiitit' ?t If 
ofikMlsd cmt into a $inal1 yafley; 'lilii / 

I^ace to steej^ the 

of gMiHi^to Others of more moderate di 
On emisMersdlon it«will be apparent that k 
miaioiTtti; tp call the great impediment i« ti« 
Sooroo f^oss <die “ Devil’s Staircase,'^ for> from all 
accounts, it is the road to Paradise only which* 
so faroverbially difficult. 

As we emerged from this formidable dehle, 
which altogfether was about four miles in length, 
the cheerful little stream disappeared. The compa- 
rativdy open valley at the head of the defile, Colonel 
Phayt« considered, would be a good spot for a 
camp, the mountains on either side, though very 
steep, not being inaccessible, and water at hand. 
The sides of the torrent-bed, which here had a 
width of a huiuired feet, were lined with tamarisk 
bushes and the inevitable mimosa, whi<3l gives a 
very poor diade. When we had covei^ six miles 
above the Sooroo Pass, the morning bei^gf^^mitt 
advanced by our dday there, we halted for 
fast and to make inquiries at a place ca|le4 
Buit1ik|i^g«dd4 vdiere the natives said we m%tit 
per^l^^' Wi| $ lale water, Hei| the trees, 

grewii larger 
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very welcome shade ; and we took up a position in 
a tangled mass of trees in the centre of the stream- 
bed which had now opened out lo a width of two 
hundred yards. At this place the grandeur of the 
scenery was very irpposing, the widened ravine 
giving greater scope to the view, which embraced 
lofty mountain ranges 'now seeh for the first time. 
Some flocks and herds, tended by Shohos, wan- 
dered over the sides of the steep ravine, and the 
small cattle appeared as active as the goats. These 
flocks were often so high up the mountain side as 
not to be noticed, until, by their passing in our 
vicinity they signified their presence by displacing 
the loose stones, and sending them rattling down 
into our ravine below thenj. 

Colonel Phayre and Dr. Martin, on our arrival at 
Burrukgudde, started off to examine the water-pool, 
which they found high up a narrow side ravine, 
and very difficult of approach. The water itself 
and the surrounding rocks were quite black, and 
in a most filthy state from the frequent visits of the 
thirsty cattle. It might be supposed that the 
natives, for their own benefit, would have taken 
care to keep their water-pool clean; but eastern 
races, in a hicrher state of civilization than these 
Shoho savages, are equally careless in this respect. 
Higher up, another small pool fed the one below, 
but it was almost inaccessible, and the spring feeding 
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it scarcely perceptible. During the dayf>ur Sappers 
cleaned out the lower pool, but there was no water 
to wash the sides, and the poor spring, merely 
producing drops on the side of the rock, was quite 
unequal to the task of refilling the nollovw* Under 
these circumstances, when M. Munzinger, after 
passing the Sb(jho chiefs tlirough the usual process 
of cross-examination, reported lo Colonel Mere- 
wether lhar, as far as he could discover, the next 
watering-place was not less than seventeen miles 
distant, and consequently twenty three miles from 
our last watering-place at the head of the Sooroo 
Pass, the gravity of the situation was apparent to 
all. As we had onl) as many mules with us as we 
thought we could possibly manage with, our water 
supply in skins was not very abundant, and there 
was none for the mules. Colonel Merewether there- 
fore resolved, as the distance to the next water was 
shrouded in considerable ambiguity consequent on 
discrepancies in tht- statements of the natives, to 
push on a few miles that evening by moonlight, so 
as to reduce as much as possible the next day’s 
march in the sun and its consequent thirst. In 
the afternoon we all visited the pool, which was 
situated high up in a very precipitous ravine. The 
Sappers had cleaned it out as well as they were 
able without a fresh supply' of water ; and it was 
evident it would take a long time to refill. It 
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appeared, quite marvellous how the cattle ever got 
up to the lower pool. There was an upper one of 
the same description, but inaccessible, except to 
monkey-climbing. 

Soon* after seven o’clock we started in the 
moonlight ; and as we marched on this occasion 
purposely quicker than the mules, in order to fix 
upon a position for a night bivouac before they came 
up, the Sepoys and a guide accompanied them in our 
rear. As we rode up the centre of this deep ravine, 
one side in the depth of shade, the other illuminated 
with the pale light of the moon, the whole aspect of 
the .scene, with its surrounding masses of lofty moun- 
tains, was grand in the extreme, and the stillness of 
the night added to its impressiveness. WT* prer sed on 
for three hours up the gravelly bed of the mountain 
torrent, which now and again separated into several 
channels, with jungle interspersed between them ; and 
as the mountains opened out and numerous tribu- 
taries from the adjoining ranges joined the main 
ravine, it was evident that without guides we .should 
have wandered from our proper direction. 'I'he moon 
was fast setting behind the mountains, giving warning 
of the total darkness that wrnild ensue ; we there- 
fore halted with the intention of forming a bivouac 
for the night. As it was getting very cold, we 
collected some dry branches of trees, and lighting 
a fire, sat down on the rocks in the centre of the 
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valley, and patiently awaited the closir^ up of the 
guard with the baggage mules. The change of 
temperature in the last two days, from sultry Zulla 
to our bivouac in the mountains, was indeed most 
sudden ; and the baking we had undergone on the 
sea-coast, and on the plains of Ragoole, made us 
very susceptible of cold. We were now unable to 
keep warm, even when .sitting over our jungle-wood 
fire. Our linen uniforms, .so well adapted for the 
heat, now allowed the cold night air to penetrate and 
extract the warmth of our bodies ; so that, w'hile 
toasting one side at the fire, the reverse side became 
as cold as ever. After w'aiting thus for an hour, the 
moon di.sappcared behind the mountains, causing 
complete darkness to overshadow the deep valley. 
But what had become of’the guard and mules ? We 
still expected them, and speculated on the cause of 
their non-arrival. The night air now became so 
bitterly cold, that the whole party sitting round the 
fire gradually lapsed into silence. This was suddenly 
broken by Colonel Phayre, who energetically ex- 
claimed, as he rubbed his half-numbed hands, that 
he proposed w^e should have some hot coffee directly 
the mules arrived. Unfortunately the mules came 
not, and ideas of hot coffee vanished ; so giving 
them up for the night, we endeavoured to goto sleep 
in the torrent bed ; but owing to the coldness of the 
night, and roughness of the couch, with very poor 
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success. Unable to rest or keep warm, Colonel 
Phayre and M. Munzinger started off in the dark- 
ness at 2 A.M., and wandering down the ravine for a 
couple of miles, came upon some natives who had 
passed us^the^ previous evening on their way to the 
coast with a few loacls of hides. These men on 
being questioned, stated that tjjey had come from 
Tekoonda in Abyssinia, and were now on the road 
from that place ; that the ravine they were in led 
into the Komayl^ ravine above Sooroo, and that the 
valley leading up towards Senaf^ on the highlands 
would be met with a little distance down this 
Tekoonda ravine. It was at once apparent from 
this information, that we had left our proper route 
the previous evening, and the guide being taxed with 
misleading us, confe.s.sed he' had mistaken the way in 
the darkness. This, under the circumstances, we 
believed to be true, and not that we had intentionally 
been taken up the wrong course. Wlien this news 
was brought back we prepared to make a start as 
as soon as it was light enough for our horses to 
see where they were going. 

Starting off with impatience before daj'light, we 
wondered what could have become of the mules and 
guard, for the latter had orders to follow us up until 
they arrived at our chosen halting place. We re- 
traced our steps about three miles, when we turned 
into the ravine w’e should never have left but for the 
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darkness of the night ; and very shortly after turning 
into our old valley, we found the tracks of our party 
in the sand. The. ravine now again opened out into 
a plain of considerable size, half a mile in width at 
least. This we christened ‘ Guinea- b'awl Plain,” 
owing to the number of those birds .seen in it as we 
passed by, some of Avhich Colonel Phayre invited to 
dine with us in the evening. Continuing our march 
without interruption f('r five hours, we halted for a 
few minutes at the junction of another small ravine 
having a small watering place, not much better than 
that at Rurrukgudd^, .some way up. This place was 
called Henderta, but as we could not water our 
horses there, we hastened to follow up our now 
advanced guard. 

At Henderta the ravine clo.sed in to a narrower 
width than we had yet seen it since leaving Sooroo, 
and the torrent bed became most tortuous, winding 
in and out every hundred yards. Here we first saw 
the large partridge, popularly called spur-fowl on 
account of the two large spurs on each leg, and 
f>btained a specimen. Shortly afterwards Colonel 
Merewether made a good shot at a hog-deer on the 
rocks, so if baulked of hot coft’ee we had guinea-fowl, 
partridge, and venison in prospect, and that was 
something in this country. The bed of the ravine, 
w'hich had had such a wonderfully gradual and easy 
ascent the whole way from the Sooroo Pass, now' 
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became steeper, with uneven surface, necessitating 
some trouble in picking out the way to avoid the 
large stones and overhanging branches of trees. At 
last, tired out from want of rest and food, we passed 
through a naturally ^formed gateway, the vertical 
rocks on either side romantically shadowed by two 
or three magnificent trees. J u.st beyond this gate- 
way, the most grateful view in these countries, a 
trickling stream, came in sight, and at i p.m., after 
a ride of eight hours, on turning the ne.xt angle, we 
found our people assembled on the banks of the 
stream enjoying the fresh water after their long 
march of twenty-three miles during the night. It 
appeared that as the guard had received orders to 
march until they came up to us. they had bluniered 
along the whole night in the dark, thinking their 
officers were ever before; them. It was fortunate 
that guides had been attached to the party, and that 
these men had acted -with fidelity. But the chiefs 
and leadino- men of these .Sholio tribes never did 

O 

otherwise. Tired as we were, the scene at our new 
camp was inexpressibly refreshing. The cheerful 
stream limpid and cold, the margin and sides of the 
contracted ravine lined with pleasant trees affording 
ample shade, and the atmosphere charmingly cool 
and bracing, completed our thorough translation 
from the arid shores of the Red Sea to a climate 
due to a far more northern latitude. The light- 
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coloured sandstone cliffs marking the of the 

highlands had been visible to our right as we* passed 
from Guinea-Fowl Plain ; and as we approached 
our pleasant encampment we had seen peeps of 
mountains of vast elevation, and the bluff scarp 
of Mount Suera. nearly 10,000 feet in height, tower- 
ing up majestically*on our hift. The. coffee at last 
made its appearance, just fourteen hours after it was 
desired, but the miseries of the past night were 
speedily forgotten in the delights of Rahagudde. 

Resting for the day in delightful contemplation 
of this pleasant spot, 5,700 feet above the sea, we 
were glad towards sunset to light a fire close to our 
rugs to keep ourselves warm. The temperature, 
which had only risen to 75" in the shade during the 
day, fell to 51° at night, which is quite cool enough 
for sleeping in the open air. As we discussed the 
last march, which we made out to be twenty-three 
instead of seventeen miles from Burrukgudd^, and 
twenty-nine from Upper Sooroo where the last 
water had been left behind, our pleasure at having 
got on so far well was not wholly unalloyed. A 
march of such a distance for troops, taking into 
consideration that the ground, where not covered with 
loose stones, consisted of soft sand and gravel, and 
also that the rise, though gradual, was no less than 
3,630 feet, could not but be regarded as presenting 
a serious obstacle to the adoption of the route. A 
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twenty-nine mile march was a stubborn fact to be 
dealt with even in that climate, where the sun’s 
rays were still all-powerful, though much tempered 
in the last two thousand feet of elevation. Never- 
theless, on the whole, there was much satisfaction 
that matters were not worse ; that the ascent 
had not been broken up by staep slopes and pre- 
cipitous falls, such as inevitably would have been 
the case in mountains of the .same formation as 
those of the western ghauts of India; and finally, 
the highlands being within view, and only a few 
miles distant, there was great hope that the twenty- 
nine mile march might turn out the greatest, and 
perhaps the only, difficulty to be contended against. 

We were rather suqwised not to have fall.;n in 
with any Abyssinians or spies of Kci.sa, ruler 

of Tigre, the northern |)rovince of Al)yssinia, to the 
confines of whose territory we were fast approach- 
ing. Having come up from the coast as far into 
the mountains as Rahagudde in three days, it 
was not suppo.sed that Prince KAsa, who was 
reported to be residing at his capital at Adowa, 
could be aware of our proximity to the Abyssinian 
border ; but as the Abyssinian chief must have 
been for a long time aware of the proceedings of the 
British party on the sea board, it was natural to 
conclude he had his .scouts on the look f)ut for any 
advance on our part on his north-east frontier. No 
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doubt our proceedings were refJofted at ^owa; but 
no spies came near our camp that we were aware of. 
Colonel Mere wether did not wish to compromise 
any local village chiefs wMo might meet us in a 
friendly spirit and afterwards suffer in consequence, 
should the Prince’s policy lead him to dispute the 
advance of the Brilfish force. He therefore deter- 
mined not to proceed actually to Sendfe, which we 
heard was near the edge of flie highlands directly to 
our front, hut to be contented with a view of the 
termination of the ravine, combined with all the 
information which could be obtained regarding the 
nature of the remaining portion of the route. To 
carry out this intention it was determined to ascend 
ft lofty mountain overhanging Rahagudde the first 
thing in the morning. 

It was with difficulty we kept ourselves warm 
during the night, and at daybreak we were not sorry 
to start on our expedition on foot. The Rahagudde 
stream at this time only ran for about 150 yards 
above our camp ; and the ravine became more con- 
tracted, filled up with boulders, and required more 
climbing than anything we had seen since leaving 
Sooroo. There was no real impediment which 
could not readily be overcome by the Sapper, and it 
was to be anticipated as the ravine died out that a 
very easy ascent could not be expected. Leaving 
our old torrent-bed we struck off to ascend the 
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mountain. Our active Shoho guides were now in 
their element, and climbed the steep ascent like 
monkeys, but it was no such easy work for us un- 
trained for the performance. Hill climbing forms 
the principal subject of education of the Shoho, and 
in it he becomes a proficient by being sent out on 
the mountains at an early age to tend his father’s 
flocks. Fortunately for us, the slaty rocks having a 
cleavage almost perpendicular to the surface of the 
mountain on the side of our ascent, the foot obtained 
firm hold on natural steps, and prevented slipping, 
which in some steep portions might have resulted 
in a rapid descent to Rahagudd6. Colonel Phayre, 
who is an excellent pedestrian, and must have 
received some of his education in a hilly cointry, 
emulated the Shohos, and we all arrived at the 
summit of the mountain as if likely to be late for an 
express train about to .start for Abyssinia. 

The natives had no name for our mountain, 
which had an elevation of 7,200 feet above the sea; 
but a neighbouring peak being called in Shoho 
Humbugtoo, ours was christened Humbugone. The 
view obtained from the summit of this mountain was 
indeed grand. P'rom 8" north-west, to 77" north- 
east, nearly a right angle, we looked down upon the 
several ranges of mountains which bordered our 
route from Komayl^ ; and the perpendicular scarp, 
which appeared to mark the margin of the highland 
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plateau, filled up the sky-line* of the TfipaindeJ* of 
the circle of our view. Mount Suera, notwithstand- 
ing our great elevation towered over us at not more 
than two miles distance on our left; and the high- 
lands of Tekoonda, ten or twelve miles away, were 
pointed out as lying behind the scarp on our right. 
The position of jSenafe jvas marked by some 
immense isolated masses of rock, which afterwards 
became so familiar to the Briti Ji force. I'he plain 
of Senaf^ did not appear to be more than a few 
hundred feet above Humbugone, and the continua- 
tion of our ravine was easily followed. The Shohos 
also directed our attentif)n to a s])ot about half way 
between Rahagudde and the highlands, where they 
said there was water. I'he whole distance from our 
camp at Rahagudde to Senafe appeared to be about 
eight or nine miles. ^ The Shohos averred there was 
no difficulty to be met with between our camp and 
Senfifd, only that the track was somewhat steeper 
than that we had traversed ; and after taking a series 
of observations, we commenced our descent of the 
mountain with a feeling of perfect satisfaction that 
our present business in this direct ion had been success- 
fully accomplished. Colonel Phayre led the waydown 
after the guides in his usual style, the consequence 
of which was that we reached our camp in an hour, 
the ascent having taken an hour and forty minutes. 
This gave a rate of fifteen feet of perpendicular rise 
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per minute for the ascent, and twenty-five feet a 
minute for the descent, which must be allowed to be 
pretty good climbing. 

Not to lose time, at 5.30 the .same evening, the 
^th November, w'e commenced to retrace our steps 
towards Sooroo, marching steadily for six hours by 
moonlight before making a halt. The first five 
miles being very rough, and well covered with 
jungle, gave us some trouble in avoiding, in the dim 
light, the overhanging branches of the trees ; but 
after that we made good progress, and before 1 2 p.m. 
rolled ourselves u[i in our blankets round a jungle- 
wood fire at a spot in the torrent-bed named Maiyen. 
The Shohos slated that in former davs water had 
been obtained at this place. A well had ex’-sted 
there, but as it had been filled uj) by the torrent, 
and was deep, it had not been re-opened of late 
years. These Shohos are most short-sighted 
fellows, for their exactions, or • in other words, 
robberies, had completely diverted any traffic which 
in earlier days found its way into this ravine. The 
modern kdfilah routes from Ma.ssowah by Halai 
and Kiaguor were much more difficult ; but Consul 
Plowden even does not appear to have heard of 
the Komayl^ ravine, or of any route via Sendfe, 
excepting that leading on to Tekoonda traversed 
by Dr. Krapf in 1842. 

After four hours’ sleep at our Maiyen bivouac. 
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we continued our journey down die v^ley.*^ Passing , 
Guinea-Fowl Plain, we reached, in ail hodr, the 
mouth of the Mudhullo ravine, where we had been 
misled on our way up from Burrukgiidd^. A second 
hour’s march brought us to a spot called ’ Sondkt^, 
where the guides said a little water might be found 
in a pool in a side ravine. As, on inspection, some 
water was discovered at this place, and the next 
camp at Middle Sooroo was still distant four hours’ 
march, a halt was made for the day, and advantage 
taken of the shade afforded by a bank of bushes. 
Colonel Mere wether now made arrangements with 
the Shohos to have a well excavated at Maiyen, 
in the hopes, that should water be again found 
tliere, the great objection to the route — the twenty- 
nine miles without water — would at once dis- 
appear. Our small party exhausted the water 
supply at' Sonakte, so it was quite evident that 
the small trickling springs at Burrukgudd^ and 
Sondkte could be of no use for the purposes of the 
expedition, even if it would not be unjust and im- 
politic to deprive the natives of the little water 
there was for them and their flocks in these desolate 
regions. 

From the summit of Humbugone a few villages 
were seen on some of the broader spurs below, but 
no collections of huts were observed on our way 
up to Rahagudd^, except at a point about a mile 

*3 
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above Mai yen, near the Undul torrent. Here there 
was a wretched-looking encampment of natives, with 
a few flocks. Doubtless there -were villages over- 
looking the ravines in the direction in which our 
party travelled, but they were perched up so high 
as to be quite out of view from below. The country, 
therefore, we had explored may be said to have had 
a thoroughly deserted appearance. A few natives 
with flocks, and a few conveying hides on bullocks 
down to the coasts, comprised all the population 
seen in these desert regions. 

We obtained very indifferent shelter from the 

hot midday sun in the thin bushes of Sonakt^ ; but 

what proved almost worse than the sun was the 

number of large cattle -tics, which invaded our .^pet 

like cavalry skirmishers. Yhese unwelcome visitors, 

♦ 

about the size of threepenny pieces, swarmed in all 
the shady places in these passes, and were generally 
supported by regiments of black woodlice. During 
the day we were enabled to hold our own under the 
trees and bushes, being able to see our enemies; 
but at night, as we slept on the ground, we were 
forced to retreat ignominiously to the centre of the 
dry torrent-bed, preferring a stony mattress all to 
ourselves, to a softer bank with such vermin for 
bedfellows. 

At 5 A.M. the following morning we started for 
the Sooroo Pass, where we found Jopp and Newport 
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hard at work with the Sappers, cotivdtiii^ Abys-^, 
sinian staircases into practicable bridle pathfe. We 
descended in a few minutes what had taken us. an 
hour-and-a-half on our way up, but the path was 
only available for horses and mules. It was clear 
that, in the event of this route proving to be the 
best to the highlands, in which case it would be 
necessary to make a road through the Sooroo 
Pass practicable for gun-carriages and carts, very 
heavy work, extending o.ver some weeks, w’ould be 
required. 

We remained at our old camping-place at Middle 
Sooroo for the night, and started early the next 
morning, the i ith November, for Colonel Field’s 
camp at Komayle, which we reachecl at breakfast 
time. The loth Native Infantry had been hard at 
work during our absence, and had made a large 
clearance in the jungle at the gorge. The rough 
ground being levelled gave the camp a neat appear- 
ance, and Colonel Field’s men had commenced to 
clear a wide track, both up towards Sooroo, and 
also in the direction of Haddda, where the 
3rd Bombay Cavalry and Captain Marett’s battery 
were posted. 

The results obtained by this recon noissance were 
briefly as follows : — 

1st. A route to the highlands practicable for 
the pa.ssage of the Expeditionary Force could be 
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, obtained with the expenditure of some labour by 
the Komayl^ Pass. 

2nd. The worst feature in the route, and the 
most difficult to overcome, was the absence of water 
in the length of twenty-nine miles intervening 
between Upper Sooroo and Rahagudd^. 

3rd. The Sooroo ‘Pass would take three com- 
panies of Sappers several weeks to make it prac- 
ticable for wheels. 

4th. The defile of Rafiaguddd would also take 
some little time before the Sappers could construct 
a road through it for gun-carriages. 

5th. Some additional Sappers’ work would be 
required at the termination of the route near the 
highlands. 

6th. The whole route would require clearing of 
rocks and stones, if wheeled traffic was contem- 
plated. 

7th. The pass was not affected by the lowland 
rains, about to commence, sufficiently to bring down 
its waters, but would remain available at all points 
until the next highland rainy season, commencing 
in May. 

8th. No forage, or supplies could be obtained 
between Zulla on the coast and Senifd on the high- 
lands, excepting meat; but the natives were very 
loth to part with their cattle. 

9th. If the Abyssinians cho.se to defend the pass 
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and oppose our troops, such* opposition would be, 
very serious, and would require much caution anil 
skill on the part of -the British force. 

loth. Although the Sooroo and Rahagudd6 
defiles were steeper in gradient than the rest of 
the route, and the last five miles into Rahaguddd 
were also somewhat steeper, yet there were no 
cataracts or falls to be met with the whole way ; 
and a gradient of one foot ri..>e in forty-one feet of 
length would express pr.etty nearly the rise of the 
pass. 

iith. The whole distance from Zulla to SenAf^ 
was about sixty-three miles, and would be divided 
into five marches, viz. : Komaylc^, Upper Sooroo, 
Maiyen, — where water was being sought for, which, 
if unsuccessful, would necessitate a night bivouac at 
the same place, — Rahagudd^ and Senafe. 

Considering that the modern engineer makes his 
mountain roads, when of considerable length, at a 
gradient of one rise to thirty-five in length ; that 
only one in twenty is allowed on the Government 
mountain roads in the Bombay Presidency ; and 
that far steeper gradients prevail on the Alpine 
passes which do not in some cases exceed the height 
of the Abyssinian table-land, the easy gradient of 
the pass by Komayl^ must be considered as a very 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, due in a great 
measure to the nature of the rocks on which the 
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high lands are supported. The comparative even- 
ness of the gradient must be placed to this account, 
combined with the fact of the violence of the 
Abyssinian storms. producing torrents of irresistible 
power, which, in process of time, sweep and level 
everything before them, filling up all inequalities. 
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KECONNOISSANCE TO TEKOONDA. 

Reconnoifrin^^ Parly starts for HadAda Mimosa Jungle — Shobo 
Villages -Shobo Insurance^ Companies — Marriage Insurances—- 
Defile Cut by the River Haclas — Gt'ological Problem — Attempted 
Solution — The Mulpuroa Chasm —Colorado Chasm — Hamhammo 
The Illcleii!i Chasm -- l‘"gyptians again — An Example — Rough 
March — Dccma — Tubboo — Tortuous Ravine — Shoho Names — 
^Jhoho Cadi — Mahiyo— Early Rising — Passes of Shumfaito and 
Taranta- Hnicc’s Route— His Troubles — Tahazit Defile — Ba- 
boons — Madorto — The Amba Deria — Rasa's Spies — Chief of 
'I'ekoonda- Steep Ghaut— Table-land at Last — Denda Plain— 
Koheito Range — KingVCainp — Koheito Peak — Heavy' Climbing 
- Peak of Assuat— (irand \hcw from Tsaro — Ruins — Subjection 
of Tigri^ to Rasa— False Intelligence of Rosa’s Intentions — Halai 
District Friendly — Halt at Allelic — Virulence of the ‘'African 
Glanders” — Officers of the Reconnoitring Party lose their Horses 
— Lowlands Fatal to Horses and Mules— Return to Zulla — Ko- 
mayk^ Pass Selected — Reasons for the Selection — Pass why 
previously unknown to Travellers — Prog^ress at Zulla — Captain 
Edye, R.N. — Transport Train -Reason of its Failure — Transport 
in India — Polyglot Muleteers— Exertions of tlie 1‘rain Officers — 
The Pasha’s Banquet. 

Leaving the escort of the loth Native Infantry to 
return to duty with the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment at Komayl^, the Reconnoitring Party, com- 
prising the same members as in the last recon- 
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noissance, took their departure from that post on 
the morning of the 12th November, for the cavalry 
camp at Haddda, situated on the River Hadis, 
where it debouches on to . the lowlands. The 
Komayld. gorge was very wide, and although 
tolonel Field had *got his regiment inside the 
mouth of the ravine .where there was room for 
another regiment, the heat was not greater there 
than outside. Some of the men of the loth N.I. 
were said to be suffering from swollen glands in the 
neck, and the same complaint was common at Zulla, 
probably caused by the land wind at night. 

The route from Komayle to Hadoda led us 
round the base of the mountains to the north for 
about a mile, when it crossed over a saddle In a 
range of hills, and we found ourselves descending 
into a valley enclosed between the mountains and 
this detached range. The mimosa jungle was 
thicker and more inconvenient than usual ; but 
although a nuisance to the traveller, its valuable 
properties should not be lost sight of. The young 
shoots and seed-pods of the tree form the jungle 
food of the camel and goat ; and besides its value 
in this respect it presents other claims to usefulness. 
The wood of the tree is very hard, and is much used 
in India where the quality of toughness is desired. 
The ashes of the burnt wood are also used by 
plasterers for producing neutral tints and stone 
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colours, although burnt cocoarfut shfel^Ji, Wh^n ob- 
tainable, are preferred for this purpose. A march 
of eight miles bpought us to Haddda, where mfe 
received the hospitality of the 3rd" Bombay Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel Graves. 

The names given by the Shohos to the different 
localities in their mountains do not generally refe^ 
to villages at those points, but are usually applicable 
to the watering-places, whether streams, pools, or 
wells. The reason for this is, that the population 
being pastoral and migratory, their head-quarters 
for the time are determined by the amount of forage 
obtainable for their cattle, and the season of the 
year. They remain on the higher parts of the 
mountains, and on tlte edge of the table-land during 
the hot and rainy seasons, and travel down to the 
plains in the cool months, when the lowland showers 
cause grass to spring up on the plains. They have 
no camels in the mountains, as those animals are 
not adapted for hill climbing ; if they had, the acacia 
jungles would not be so obstructive to travellers. 
We frequently came upon collections of skeleton 
huts, consisting of stakes stuck in the ground in 
circles of about twelvfe feet diameter, the upper ends 
being bent inwardly to a point, forming the apices 
of the roofs. Probably the grass, with which these 
huts are covered when inhabited, is removed and 
transported on the cattle when the people change 
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their quarters. There are numerous permanent 
villages in the mountains, and from the peak over- 
hanging Rahag^ddii, as already mentioned, several 
collections of huts were seen located on small 
plateaux cm the spurs below; but we were then, as 
it were, behind, or rather above the scenes, and the 
villages are not often <9ituated very near the water 
supply, and are usually so placed as not readily to 
come within the view of persons passing through 
the country. The banks of the streams, and the 
close vicinity of the watering pools is avoided for the 
same reason that the Danakil do not abide on the 
banks of the River Ragoole. They are afraid of 
being molested by passing bands of Abyssinians, or 
of their fellow-countrymen : and in a country wliere 
water is so scarce, watering-places, and not the 
direct routes, determine the halts of marauders and 
travellers. 

These nomad tribes have a very curious system 
of insurance, answering the same purposes, and, 
judging from late events with probable equal safety, 
as the insurance companies of more civilized nations. 
Should an individual lose any of his cattle in a 
cattle-lifting expedition conducted by a common 
enemy, the whole community contributes to replace 
them, so that the robbed do not alone suffer from 
the depredations of their unruly or hostile ne^h- 
boursj but the loss falls equally upon all. These 
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contributions, however, are otiiy regai*ckd as loans, 
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and the owner of the newly formed herd returns a 
cow to any of the donors who may be robbed dil 
their turn. This insurance’ system is not confined 
to those possessing flocks and herds, for Mr. Rassam 
states he found the same kind of scheme to prevail 
in the island of Massowah -in respect of marriages, 
where the single friends of those about to marry are 
called upon to subscribe in coin for the benefit of 
“ happy couples.” As marriage is a trade that never 
fails, the merchants ol the trading port very soon 
invited the English Envoy to join the unlucky band 
of bachelors in assisting the start in wedded life of 
a young couple. I'o this request, in spite of the 
doubts he may have entertained as to the advis- 
ability of the investment at the moment of his depar- 
ture for the court of the jailer King, Mr. Rassam 
was polite enough to respond, it is to be hoped, 
but doubted, that now this gentleman has become a 
Benedict he may have reaped the benefit of his 
marriage insurance 

The camp at Haddda was situated on the bank 
of the dry bed of the River Hadds, in a valley inter- 
vening between the base of the mountains and the 
detached range of hills mentioned as having been 
crossed in the previous day’s march from Komayk. 
Just below the camp there was a defile cut through 
this advanced range by the Hadds torrent which 
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impinged upon it at right angles. This defile was 
somewhat similar to that at Sooroo, only wider, 
the cliffs on either side being less abrupt and not 
so lofty as those at the latter .place. The cutting, 
though not so knife-like as, the Sooroo, and much 
shorter, was sufficiently precipitous on the sides to 
render them inaccessible* at most points. The small 
stream came to the surface a hundred yards above 
the defile and disappeared at the other end. 

How is the appearance, of perennial streams 
in these narrow defiles, and nowhere else during 
the dry season, to be accounted for ? An isolated 
case might have been passed without attracting 
any very special notice ; but the phenomenon 
occurred at no less than seven different places 
which came within our own observation during 
our reconnoissances. We found streams at the 
Sooroo, Rahagudde, Hadoda, and Ragoole defiles ; 
and subsequently, at the Illeleia chasm, and at two 
or three other narrow places in the valley of the 
River Hadds. I would endeavour to solve the 
geological problem, as follows : — 

The mountain torrent-beds were all dry where 
they passed over the mica-schist and clay-slate 
rocks. These stratified rocks, being tilted up at a 
high angle to the plane of the surface of the torrent- 
beds, the water absorbed by them, and percolating 
their fissures, runs off below the surface, and collects 
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at great depths. The rocks In the -d#tlc^ were opt 
stratified, but were mostly granitic or of* volcanic 
origin. These defiles have been cut by the forCe 
of the torrents through mountains of these forma- 
tions ; but the low-lying rocks att as dams to the 
water collected below the surface of the stratified 
rocks. The water which ’percolates the stratified 
rocks becomes pent up by the subterranean dams. 
It then collects in reservoirs and interstices, and 
is upheld at certain d<;pths, either by the closeness 
of the strata below ground where subject to great 
pressure, or by a water-bearing stratum. In this 
manner sufficient water is collected to rise to the 
surface at one point, which naturally, ownng to the 
force of gravity, occurs at the upper edge of the 
dams. The water, therefore, which is collected in 
the subterranean reservoirs, flows over the imper- 
vious clams, and disappears on reaching the 
stratified or pervious rocks on the other side. Rain 
falling in the ravines produced a sensible effect in 
the body and length of the streams, which was 
natural ; but the increased length was principally at 
the lower ends of the stream.s, not at the heads. 
Of course this theory admits of an increase in 
length at the heads, but the main increase would be 
at the lower ends. The accompanying diagram 
will illustrate the theory here set forth. The con- 
ditions attending the flow of water through the 
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Ragoold defile are somewhat different to those 
•which are found to be peculiar to the other passes ; 
but the stream does not disappear until it has 
traversed the whole length of the defile, and has 
rj^ched the plains on the lower side. 

SCCTiOM OF TORREt^T, 



There is another subject in ci>nnection with 
these Abyssinian defiles, which is deserving of 
the passing notice of the geologist and physical 
geographer, and,.that is, the power of running water 
as exemplified in the defiles themselves. It does 
indeed appear marvellous how even the vast power 
of running Avater could have worn deep channels 
several miles in length through mountains of gneiss 
and basalt. The gneiss rocks in the Sooroo Pass 
at first defied the skill of the miner, and turned the 
edges of the implements he was accustomed to work 
with; and only, after some practice and much 
patience, were the most experienced men able to 
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drive highly tempered steel drills -iritpi boulders 
which blocked up the way. , Notwithstanding the 
tough nature of the rocks composing the mountahi, 
the torrent has excavated a channel tlirough it four 
miles in length, and probably not less than a 
thousand feet in depth. For the benefit of those 
interested in such matters, ‘it may be stated, that 
the bulk of the excavation made by the Nebha- 
gudde or Komayle torrent in this granitic mountain, 
may be roughly computed at fifty millions of cubic 
yards. But this is small compared with the cutting 
made through the mountains by the Ragoold River 
between Upper and Lower Ragoole. The channel 
cut for itself by this stream through the volcanic 
mountains, only a few degrees less adamantine than 
the gneiss, is eleven miles in length. Four hundred 
millions of cubic yards of volcanic rocks washed into 
the plains is perhaps a rather low' computation of 
the work which has been executed by the stream 
in question. A similar operation, according to 
native report, has been performed through the 
same mountains within eight miles of Ragoole, by 
the torrent which led from our camp at Ramote. 

There is a cutting similar in character to these 
Abyssinian defiles to be met with in the southern 
Mahratta country in India. It occurs on the Mul- 
purba River, south of Belgaum, and is regarded 
with curiosity by the few Europeans who occasion- 
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ally find their way into the remote part of the 
country in which it is situated. The river before 
entering the cutting in the hills simply crosses a 
large plain. This fact suggests a question equally 
applicable to\the Abyssinian parallel, though not 
in so strikiag a manner, as the Abyssinian rivers 
are torrents throughout. How is it the river has 
been able to wear a passage through mountains of 
hard rock to the same level as its bed in the soft 
plain above ? Why is not, the plain scooped out 
and destroyed long before the stream can produce 
any effect on the mountain ? The cause which 
produces this strange natural phenomenon is easily 
understood when the effect produced by a wall or 
dam being built across a river is considered. In 
such a case, as is generally known, the channel fills 
up to the level of the top of the dam with rocks, 
stones, and silt, the slope of the bed of the channel 
merely affecting the rapidity with which the opera- 
tion is performed. Thus the plain above the 
Mulpurba dam has risen to the level of the mouth 
of the cutting ; and as the latter wears down the 
channel of the stream will fall. 

The deep narrow qhasms cut through the 
mountains of Abyssinia by the action of flowing 
water are not peculiar to that country. In North- 
west America the river Colorado has performed the 
same operation on the most gigantic scale. The 
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chasm or canon on the Coiondo, the bottmn of 

* It* 

which is said to be unapproachable for a length Of* 
five hundred miles? is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet in 
perpendicular depth.* • 

The natural operations de^scril ed above refer 
only to the penetrating powers of flowing water 
when obstructed in* its path. Other' similar pro- 
cesses exhibited in Abyssinia, more vast both in 
cause and effect than those at work at the Abyssi- 
nian defiles, will receive uotice hereafter. 

Our Reconnoitring Party left Hadoda, which 
was 480 feet above the sea, at daybreak on the 
1 2th November, escorted by a detachment of the 
3rd Bombay Cavalry in ch.arge of Lient.-Colonef 
Loch, second in command of the regiment. Our 
route lay across the^ plain, about three miles in 
width, towards the base of the mountains. This 
plain, as usual, was covered so thickly with the 
thorny mimt)sa, which here grew to a larger size 
than we had before met with, as to prove a constant 
source of detention and annoyance. To add to 
our perplexities, another thorny tree, the bair, the 
thorns of which are shaped like the claw of a cat, 
grew in profusion on the plain ; and we were not 
sorry when we arrived at the bed of the Hadis, 
although we fared but little better as to progp'ess 
in its dry channel. The river-bed was covered 
* Bell's New Tracks in North America,, 


14 
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with rocks and stones, rendering the march tiring 
for the horses and mules. The Hadds soon took us 
into the mountains, and shortly after we passed by 
the junction of the route „ from Massowah apd 
Harktko: Eight miles from Hadoda we arrived 
at a place named “ Hamhammo ” mentioned by 
Bruce and other travellers. We did not stop at 
this place, but the natives said there was a small 
supply of water in a pool. No village was seen, 
but there were a few natives about with flocks. 
Following up the Hadas for eleven miles, we at 
length reached a magnificent chasm in the moun- 
tain, about forty feet in width, the rocks on either 
side rising to a great height, perpendicular on one 
side, and overhanging on the other. This chasm had 
been cut by a tributary of the Hadcis in the moun- 
tain at the side of the river. The Hadas itself 
turned at this point to the left, and issued from a 
ravine at great depth bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains. The chasm, which was only a couple 
of hundred yards in length, as usual in these defiles, 
had a small stream running through it, the spring 
issuing from under a rock at the upper end. I’his 
watering-place was called “ Illeleia," and we took 
up our position for the night under the overhanging 
rocks, no tents being required, as the sun did not 
penetrate into the deep gdfge all day. On discuss- 
ing the morning's inarch, it was universally agreed 
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that the ground traversed ftv the mornings was, 
excepting the SoorOo defile, about the 'worst we had ; 
yet met with. The. plain from Had6da was imprac- 
ticable fpr troops, owing to the thicknes’s of the 
thorny jungle ; and the Led of the Hadi&s was worse 
still, in consequence of the masses of rocks and 
large stones with which it \Vcit. covered the whole 
way. 

Shortly after our arrival at Illelcia, we were 
favoured with an instance of the insubordinate 
conduct of the Egyptian muleteers. These men, 
owing to their well known proclivities, had been 
expressly warned not to molest the natives of the 
country or their flocks, yet they could not make one 

march out of camp without doing both. Some 

• 

.Shohos came into our camp, and complained, 
through their chiefs our guides, that tlic Egj'ptians 
had stolen a sheep from a flock met by the w^ay, 
and, when detected and accused by the owner, had 
beaten him. The Egy'ptians now indignantly 
denied the accusation brought against them, and 
declared that the carcase of the animal, Avhich the 
Shohos pointed out in their camp, had been brought 
by them from Hadoda where they had bought it. 
As they had no sheep with them when they left in 
the morning, and the body was quite warnu only 
just having been killed, and the skin was not forth- 
coming, the proof of the theft was clear. The Chief 








'«^ry hid 
ilms of 

satjithg, ) ins ^tborit]? kfonld be 
iidk^prscOed hr «v»r ^^stite was not 4oae» As the 
goi^eously mvtkkadum, 6r head niin of the 

^ideteers, attempted to screen his sufaonchnate, who 
Whi very in^lent. Colonel Merewether determined 
# mike an example of the two Egyptians for the 
ben^t of their comrades. Accordingly both men 
%ere made prisoners ; the /hukkadum was deprived 
of his riding pony, and with the muleteer had to 
accompany us on foot, as an example and warning, 
until we returned to the coast, when they were 
deported to their own coUntry. The Shoho was 
also paid the value of his sheep. In the evening 
we were enabled to obtain a fresh-water bath, one 
of the very few enjoyed during the eight months 
we were in the country, and at sunset, with the 
welcome addition of Colonel Loch, we formed a 
sociable party of six under the hanging rode of 


Illeleia. 

It was intended, and we were all r&ady to start 
early in the morning as usual ; but as Coloitel Mere- 
wether never marched imtil the b agga ge-mules were 
under weigh-— and the Egyptian muliaieeiRi were very 
sulky at the punishment .their idikl' eomnule. 

and undciTful besides-— gA ^ till near 
AM- l^e ‘timed lHdeia« 
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1,540 feet above the sea, and^i0e-ent^b?ii| of 

the Hadis torrent, which was ranch ' <W|rid6ed ll*^ 
width as it emerged from the loftier mountain ra?tg5«|‘ ^ 
The pass was about, eighty feet in breadth, the' 
sides, after passing the entrance^ becoming pre- 
cipitous. The floor of the pass was so abominably 
rough, being blocked up with rocks— a stone quarry 
would have been easy walking compared with what* 
we had to climb o^•er — that we had to dismount 
and walk for some distance. The ravine presently 
widened out to 120 feet, the track stii> crossing most 
terribly rough grouid. Our horses w'ere getting 
used to this kind of thing, and had learned to look 
down and pick their w'ay. Rassamo was quite at 
home and required no guiding ; but the troopers’ 
horses may be said to h*ave been thoroughly dis- 
gusted with their novel mountain marching. About 
two miles and a half up the ravine we arrived at 
a place named “ Deema.” Here we found a running 
stream which we followed for about two miles, when 
it ceased. Three miles further over very rough 
ground took us to a spot bearing the euphonious 
name of “ Tubboo,” where, finding a good stream 
of water, we were glad to halt for the day, our 
animals having had a fatiguing march over execrable 
ground. Tubboo, eleven and a quarter miles from 
Illeleia, was measured to be 2,930 feet above the 
sea. The place of our encampment was well shaded 
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with fair-sized trees, and altogether the Hadds 
ravine, far more contracted than the Komayl6, was 
much better clothed with trees and shrubs ; but the 
bed of the torrent was very c bad travelling. Here 
we obtained a few ducks and teal ; but we also 
found, what was not so agreeable, that the valley 
swarmed with tics, tvhich attacked the horses. 
Washing their fetlocks and feet with brine protected 
them, we found, from these disgusting vermin. 

Major Baigrie, (.)f the Ouartermasler-General's 
Department, who met us at Haddda on our way 
up, had surveyed the Hadas as far as 'I'ubboo. 
His drawings of the pass, and, indeed, all his 
sketclies give very accurate re}:)res(’'ntations of the 
country, which certainly presents a fine field for 
the draughtsman in .search of no\elty. 

We left 'I'ubboo at 5 .\.m. the ne-vt (.lay, and 
continued our journey up the valley of the Hadas. 
The dry channel of the river followed a serpentine 
course, every jutting spur from the bordering moun- 
tains causing it to take a turn. I'lie track led uji 
the centre of the dry river, but, at each turn, made 
a short cut over the bank, threading through thick 
jungle of mimo.sa, tamarisk, bair, wild mangoe, and 
numerous other trees and .shrubs, and occasionally 
passing a large peepul or sycamore. 'I'he ravine 
changed its direction eight-and-twenty times on this 
day’s march, and prc.sented a series of magnificent 
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views ; high mountain peaks, wfth ^clouds hovering 
on thoir sides and summits, peeped lletween liie 
openings of the nearer hills It was rather difficult 
work writing down names of the mountains and 
ravines whilst riding over ground which might have 
been the battle-field wf two ru'al armies of Titans, 
which, meeting in »hc valley, had torn up the cliffs, 
and hurled sliowers of rocks at each other. The 
higgc.st mount iins certainly >eemed to have the 
hardest names, sucli as one we noted after good' 
Chief Muhammad had repeated it half-a-dozen 
times. This nam ; 1 laggleliggleot ” fairly broke 

one’s pencil’s [)oinl and filled up tiv.; p'lge. In the 
first mile we pas.sed the mountain of the impossible 
name given above on the lelt hand, and “ Kafiso ” 
on the l ight ; and between the second and third 
mile “ Ihut ” on the left and imposing Kafiso again, 
and the mouths of the side torrents “ Allelie ” and 
" Adobalo ” leading from each mountain respectively. 
Allelie had a smal! stream of water. At the end of 
the third mile the ravine widened to 300 feet, and 
here the Gohailc torrent-bed from the h'lfty Adoo- 
daga joined the I ladas on the riglit. On the summit 
of Adoodaga the Shoho Cadi, or Chief Justice, was 
said to reside. At the end of the fourth mile th'e 
Hadas ravine contracted to 200 feet in width, the 
Taregudd6 torrent, from the mountain Girgiro. 
falling into the valley on the left hand, near the 
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termination of the sixth mile. The route passed 
round the bases of the mountains Izago gnd Arbut- 
too. At the end of the seventh mil6 the water- 
course from Pokait^ on the left and the Kokana on 

t 

the right, .joisied the Hadas. Such is Abyssinian 
geography, taken from an explorer’s note-book, 
which is interesting to, but few readers, however 
much it might be to himself when obtained at the 
risk of a header down a ladder of rocks. RassAmo, 
however, was very knowing, and. in addition to the 
clever manner in which he carried himself and his 
rider over perpendicularities with the rein on his 
neck, he always avoided going too close to bushes 
or under trees, one memorable moonlight night 
excepted, when he nearly left his rider, like another 
Absalom, suspended behind him, a thick blanket 
under the saddle and an Krlglish helmet being 
omitted in his calculation of heights and distances. 
Altogether, Rassamo was a .scientific mule, and 
eventually became a complete surveyor. His sub- 
sequent history is unknown, but may be conjectured ; 
for the exigencies of the service carried him into the 
Transport Train, which drove so many of his com- 
panions to the bourne from which so few four-legged 
travellers returned. 

As we approached the end of the march the 
ravine narrowed to lOO feet, and the view, as we 
turned the last bend in the river, was very pic- 
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turesque. The tents were pitched under the shade 
of a large peepul tree, and within twenty yards of 
the spring of Ma^jiyo, which here issued from the 
rocks in the usual manner. Mahiyo was eight 
miles from Tubboo, and 3,70c feet above the 
sea; the maximum temperature 77°, and the 
minimum 62'. 

Until the time when Phavreand I became united 
in the military bonds of Bohemian life, I was accus- 
tomed to pride myself ()n behig an early riser, but I 
was now undeceived. No matter what hour I woke, 
whether three or four o’clock in the morning, depend- 
ing upon the time of departure fixed the previous 
evening, so surely I became immediately sensible of 
a strong odour of coffee pervading the canvas apart- 
ment, and of the presence of a dimly diffused light. 

I verily believe Phayre’s attendant, “ Multum-in- 
parvo,” was in the habit of commercing the prepara- 
tion of his master’s coffee the moment he turned in 
for the night, so as not to be late. When Multum 
slept is a mystery, it must either have been at mid- 
day when his master was climbing inaccessible 
mountains with impossible names, or not at all 
probably the latter. 

We were not sorry to vary our fare wdth a little 
game in the shape of wild duck and teal, obtained 
at Mahiyo. Phayre and I took a Mansfield- 
Parkynsonian shot at the game on the water of 
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Mahiyo, the true value of which method of shooting 
we had come fully to appreciate. ' 

We left Mahiyo at 5.30 a.m. for Maderto, a 
reported watering-place. Tluj torrent wound in and 
out in an interiainable manner, but the route being 
frequented by the natives anti their cattle, we availed 
ourselves of the numerous short cuts made by them 
through the jungle. About .a mile from Mahiyo, we 
arrived at the foot of the mountain, iij) which a 
steep path leads to Halai and Di.xan. I'his route 
by the jiass of Shumfaito, was the one taken by l,)r. 
Beke in 1866, and stated by him to be of a similar 
character to the adjacent ami better known pas.s of 
Taranta, which diverged from the 1 ladas about two 
miles below Mahijo. Dr. Beke was five hours 
ascending Shumfaito. Bruce, .Salt, and other 
travellers took the modern kafilah route by Taranta ; 
and Bruce, who had followed the exact route taken 
by our party, by Hamhammo, .Sadoon, and Tubboo, 
in 1769, pathetically describes the difficulty he 
experienced in getting his heavy quadrant up the 
mountain. He literally experienced a sea of 
troubles ; for while at Hamhammo on the 1 7th 
November,— we passed it on the t5th November, — 
a storm in the mountains brought down the Hadis. 
Bruce states that when at this place he and his party 
suddenly heard a noise in the mountains above, 
louder than the loudest thunder, upon which the 
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guides flew to the baggage and removed it to the 
top of a hill. This was no sooner done than the 
river came down jibout the depth of a man and the 
whole width of the , ravine. It soon ran out, for 
Bruce rode up the torreiiu-be l .he following day. 
He speaks bitterly oi the daniage done to the faces 
and hands of his party by the thickly gl oving thorny 
acacia. 

It \ as iiol our intend, u to ioDow Bruce and 
Dr. Beke up to ibdai. VVe were bound for 
Tekoonda on the iiiglilands, situated further south 
than Halai, which was out of uur way. We there- 
fore remained in the valley of the Hadas, which was 
here about eighty feet in breadth. The ravine now 
opened out as we proceeded, and, a little under three 
miles from Maliiyo, we came to a plateau large 
encniofh to accommodate the wing of a regiment. A 
thousand yards beyond this plateau, the Gari- 
Methur ravine, containing, as stated by the guides, 
a supply of wpter, joined the Hadas. Here the 
ravine contracted to a width of only eighteen feet 
between walls of solid trap-rock. This Tahazit 
defile, three miles in length, varied from ten to forty 
feet in width only ; and at one place the rocks closed 
in to three feet at the bottom. The rock of this 
pass, the toughest description of basalt, was free 
from fissures, which accounts for its not having been 
more worn away by the water of the torrent, and for 
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its polished faces and rounded angles. Moreover, 
the source of the Hadds was not far distant. There 
were two small springs in the Tahazit defile at very 
low ebb at the time of our visi^ 

On leaving this defile the ravine spread out, but 
there was a great increase in its slope, and in the 
accumulation of stones, very annoying to the horses. 
The bottom of the ravine was covered with jungle, 
but whilst the western slopes were well clothed with 
foliage, those on the eastern side were nearly bare. 
Here, for the first time, a monkey was observed. 
He was looking down from a tree-branch upon our 
cavalcade passing beneath him. He appeared to 
have w'hite whiskers, but his body was concealed. 
Baboons were constantly seen in the pas.ses. A 
colony of the dog-faced baboon inhabited the rocks 
at Hadoda; another at Komayle and Sooroo, where 
they used to amuse themselves later on in acrobatic 
performances on the telegraph wire. The large 
males very stately in their walk, with colour and 
mane like a lion, and face like a dog, were perhaps 
taken for the kings of the forest when seen at 
a distance. 

Two miles above the Tahazit defile, we arrived 
at Maderto at the foot of a steep rise to the high- 
lands. Maderto was in a basin, the edge of the 
highlands encircling the Hadas and other subsi^iiary 
ravines. From Mahiyo to Maderto, a distance a 
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little over nine miles, \ve changed our course no less 
than sixty times. This will give some idea of the 
tortuous character, of these ravines. As the moun 
tain before us appeaced impractic;*,ble for horses, it 
was resolved to encamp at Made rto, although the 
water supply was v ei-y bad, sirnply a dirty pool in the 
rocks. A high j)ortion of the table-land towered over 
our camp on the riglu, and looked unpleasantly close 
if occup’cd by enemies. Th’s was the amba or fort 
of Deria. The top of this hill- fort was naturally 
scarped, the upper stratum of light grey sandstone 
having fallen away, in a vertical direction, by the 
action of the weather. The salient angles were worn 
and rounded, giving the scarp the appearance, at a 
distance, of an artificial fortification with circular bas- 
tions. The Shohos stated that this amba Avas only 
accessible at one point and contained a spring of 
water. It belongs to Tigre, and commands the 
approach to the highlands by the Hadas valley. 

Up to this time, with the exception of one or 
two travellers proceeding to the coast, we had 
never fallen in with any Abyssinians or subjects of 
Prince Kasa of ■ Tigr^, the rising man in Northern 
Abyssinia. That our progress in the mountains 
had been watched by Kisa’s spies we had little 
doubt, but we had never come into contact with 
them. Our arrival at the foot of the ghaut leading 
to Tekoonda had evidently been the subject of sus- 
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picion or curiosity ; for, although Maderto was at 
least three hours journey from Tekoonda, very 
shortly after the tents were pitclmd at the former 
place, a chief from T ekoonda ,pame into our camp. 
This man 'Seeing the smallness of our party, and 
knowing the guides, did not hesitate in presenting 
himself. He probably came to try and discover our 
intentions to enable him to report them to KS.sa ; 
for he behaved in a friendly manner — the better to 
gain information. Colonel Merewether’s plans and 
policy were not shrouded in an}' m}’stery ; they 
simply emanated out of, and were subservient to, 
the intentions of the hhiglish Government, as an- 
nounced to the Abyssinians by the Conimander-in- 
Chief of the Expedition in liis proclamation, w’^ich 
Colonel IMerewether had disseminated through the 
country. The Tekoonda Chief learning that we 
wished to see the highlands, although Colonel 
Merewether did not desire to go near the village 
of Tekoonda, he at once offered to show the way, 
and act as our guide. 

Not to lose time, our Reconnoitring Party, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Loch, and attended by 
the T ekoonda and Shoho chiefs, set out to ascend the 
steep ghaut ls0.ding to the Abyssinian plateau. We 
took mules, but did not use them much in the ascent, 
and not at all in the descent, owing to the rugged 
pfecipitousness of the track which wound up the 
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side of tlie ravine from our cnmp at a gradient of 
one foot rise to three or four in length. Alt^pugh 
in places the gradients became easier, and two-thirds 
of the way up a plat(^u cn a '^pur of over a mile in 
length, with a few rises, was crosfied, yet, on»the whole, 
the route ■w^as worse in character than anything yet 
seen, worse even tlian the Brinjarree tracks up the 
w^'stcrn ghaurs of India. The length of ascent on the 
slope was two miles twelve hundred and fifty yards, 
as afterw'ards measured by Colonel Piiayre’s Guides ; 
and deducting the Lvel [lortions, the whole ascent 
of 1,477 f*2ct was made in a length of one mile a 
thousand and thirty yards, giving a gradient of one 
yard rise to 5.67 yards length of slope. It is 
necessary, however, to state, that some jsortions of 
the track, only one foo! in width, had a gradient as 
steep as one rise to’two in length. The gradients 
were really steeper than one in 5 67, for portions of 
the track, after a fatiguing ascent, descended again 
in places, in a most annoying manner, thus losing 
some of the height gained. One part of the path, 
where it passed along the precii^itous side of the 
ravine, was not more than two feet in width to the 
edge of the precipice ; and this two feet of slippery 
rock had a disagreeable transverse slo^ towards the 
abyss below. 

After a climb of an hour and a half, at Colonel 
Phayre's usual express speed, we, for the first time, 
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Stood on the table-land of Abyssinia. Looking 
down the steep gorge we had ascended, the view 
was very beautiful, the ravines being covered with 
a thick jungle of the graceful juniper-tree, called by 
Bruce “ cedar ; ” but although not the real cedar, it 
is qf the same genus, and the wood, when split up, 
has the same delightful perfume. The colour of 
the wood is also similar to that of cedar. As 
Tekoonda could not be seen from the top of the 
ghaut, the Chief led us across the plateau in the 
direction of that village. This Abyssinian plain, 
by name “ Denda,” was about a mile-and-a-half 
square. It was devoid of trees, but appeared to 
have been cultivated, although quite bare of crops 
at this time. In many jdaces the plain was divided 
into fields by raised earthen bountlaries. The soil 

f 

and rocks were of a red colour, and the j^encral 
appearance of the country was very similar to that 
of a plain of the Deccan in India. The Denda 
plain was bounded on each hand by steep moun- 
tains, isolated into peaks with flat summits on the 
right, those on the left forming a range by name 
“ Koheito.” The peaks all presented the same 
light grey sandstone superstratum, denuded into 
steep cliffs, very similar in outline to the hills in 
the Deccan, and forming by position, in a very 
complete manner, strong natural posts for the 
defence of the approach to Tekoonda. After pro- 
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ceeding a mile over this first ^aieau, a sedond, of 
pleasant green hue, made its appearance a hummed 
feet below us, abput two miles distant, and ihe 
village of Tekoonda, gerched high up on a spur of 
the hills which bounded the distant plain, came 
within view. Thi.s green ^ain, the Tekoonda 
Chief said, wa.s the “ King’s Camp ; ” so called, 
because whenever the rulers of the a untiy visited 
Tekoonda, their caiup was always pitched on it, as 
it provided both forage and water. After a little 
bad travelling between the plains, we arrived at the 
King’s Camp at 3.30 r. m. The plain was covered 
with barley stubble and green turf, slightly scorched. 
It was refreshing to see the bright green turf on the 
banks of the stream ; and the air at this hour of the 
day, owing to the great* elevation of the country, 
was most exhilarating. The distance from Maderto 
to the King’s Camp was something short of six 
miles, the latter place being 6,700 feet, and the top 
of the Maderto Ghaut 6,800 feet, above the sea. 

Having no time to spare, in order to descend 
the ghaut before nightfall, we only remained ten 
minutes at the King’s Camp, and, retracing our 
steps, reached our camp before it was dark, having 
got through altogether a good day’s hard work. 
In the night the thermometer registered at Maderto 
— 5,340 feet above the sea — 49° ; and the morning 
air was delightfully cool and grateful, as we started 

15 
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at daylight for a second day’s exploration in the 
mountains on the Abyssinian plateau. 

While crossing the Denda plain the previous 
day, a lofty peak rising out^of the Koheito range 
had attracted notice ; and having learnt from the 
Tekoonda Chief that a great deal of the country 
towards Sendfc, and * possibly, the sea, would be 
visible from its summit, it was determined to ascend 
a second time to the highlands, for the purpose of 
climbing the peak of Koheito. 

The Maderto ghaut did not improve on acquaint- 
ance, and after a breathing walk we stood once 
again on the highland of Abyssinia. Crossing an 
angle of the Denda- plain to the left, a short walk 
brouirht us to the foot of Koheito. Here com- 
menced a rugged ghaut track, if anything more 
fatiguing than that of Maderto, the rise of over a 
thousand feet being on one gradient e.\cessively 
steep. It is quite sufficient exercise to ascend and 
descend such heights even if the path be Clear and 
on a fair slope ; but these Abyssinian staircases are 
covered with loose blocks of stones of all sizes. A 
traveller must make up his mind to do one of two 
things — either to walk on the surface of the ground 
on which the stones rest, picking his way carefully 
between the blocks, as mules and cattle do ; or he 
must take the higher level and tread on the .stones 
themselves. He cannot do both without extra 
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fatigue, and although his aSttentiOil has to he con- 
stantly concentrated upon the ground in front, it 
perhaps, easier, with the aid of a lance-shaft, which 
is indispensable, to waljc on the stones, human feet 
being long and narrow, aftd not ntting well the 
round holes w<,)rn by cattle between the rocks. 

On arriving at the top of the ghaut we found 
ourselves at the base of a white sandstone cliff, the 
white bluff capping seen on all ^^iie loftier mountains 
in northern Abyssinia From the summit of this 
peak of Assuat a fine view of the table-land was 
obtained. The chief points in view were the 
curiously shaped conical mountains of Adowa ; the 
Tedra needle peak on the River Mareb ; the 
Tekoonda, Agowmedcr, and Halai districts ; Mount 
Suera and the Humbugtoo peaks. Finding that 
Assuat, though standing high above the Koheito 
range, was not near the edge of the table-land, and 
was overtopped by a mountain two or three miles 
distant, after taking a series of observations and 
measuring the height at 7,674 feet,* we descended 
the cliff, and made the best of our way across the 
intervening plateau, which was intersected by the 
head of a deep ravine. We soon came upon the 
sandstone again, and ascended easily to the elevated 
ground which culminated in two cones. On sur- 

* The height given in the Trigonometrical Survey — 8,380 feet— 
is, probably, correct. 
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mounting the highest point, we, in a moment, had 
presented to us what must be regarded as one of 
the grandest views in the world. We stood at the 
very edge of the table-lan4, on one of its most 
elevated* points,' the extremity of a promontory or 
finger of the high land, hanging over the sea of 
mountain ranges and spurs which act as buttresses 
in support of the extraordinarily elevated land of 
Abyssinia. Our promontory terminated in the 

most abrupt manner. We stood, as it were, in the 

« 

air, the earth disappearing within a few feet of us 
to return to view many thousands of feet below. 
If, as has been advocated even at the present day, 
the earth is a level plane, we now stood looking 
over the edge of it ! It is a pity Cosmas, who 
travelled in the Red SOa and visited Adulis or 
Zulla in the year 520 a.d. in*search of .some proof 
of the same idea as that above mentioned, * should 
not have visited this peak of Tsaro. What a range 
of view was there ! Was ever such a sea of moun- 
tains brought into the field of view from one point 
before ? It may be doubted. The mountains of 
our old ravine from Komayl6 to Sen 4 f 6 , which we 
had regarded as being of such enormous height, 
now appeared as small hills. The ravine could be 
traced for the greater part of its length ; and the 
Mudhullo torrent-bed, up which we had been 


Markham’s AhysHnian Expedition. 
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misled by the guide when leaiihg Ba^k^dd^, 
was far below our feet. The highlaiid scarp round 
by Senif^ to Mount Suera was well defined ; but 
although that mountai® exceeded Tsaro in height, 
and Abyssinia contains mahy mountains far loftier, 
yet it is probable there is no view in the country 
exceeding in grandeur that from the peak of Tsaro ; 
for the following reasons. The whole elevation 
above the .sea of Tsaro, namely 9,000 feet, * was 
visible in one view from one point. The mountain 
fell away precipitously for two-thirds of the circle, 
and the view of the lower mountains and lowlands 
occupied an angle of 220". From few mountains 
can such a depth be looked down into at so short a 
horizontal distance. Annesley Bay was visible W'ith 
a telescope ; and Lieutenant Dawes’ fleet of native 
craft was seen in the act of crossing it in full sail. 
As the horizon always rises to the eye, the white 
sails appeared like sea-gulls in the clouds. The 
shipping at Zulla bore 43" north-east. Our old 
friend Humbugtoo beginning to turn a deep blue- 
grey warned us nf)t to dally too long on the sum- 
mit of Tsaro, so reluctantly we turned our heads 
homewards, the Maderto ghaut in the dark being a 
terrible bugbear before us. The Abyssinian moun- 
tains having serrated ridges and steep slopes, and 
being altogether of a very precipitous character, 

* Trigonometrical Survey, 9,048 feet. 
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and all ranges trending in one direction from one 
elevated margin, the view from Tsaro was far less 
beautiful, though grander, than those obtained from 
Mount Lebanon, Mount Olympus in Asia Minor, 
or from* the Alpine passes. There is nothing 
Romantic or lovely in this Abyssinian scenery, for 
the mountains are not* clothed in green raiment of 
varied hue ; neither are waterfalls, or winding 
streams shining like quicksilver, to be seen 
meandering down the shady valleys. No, the 
picture is vast and grand ; but the colours are cold 
and grey, and produce a landscape which appeals 
not to the innate feeling for beauty, but rather to 
the surprise and wonderment of the beholder. 

On our way back to Assuat we came ac*'oss 
some old ruins, but it would have required the 
speculative credulity of a Pickwickian to have made 
anything out of them. The Greeks from Adulis 
may have erected buildings here, but Dr. Beke 
considers they went to Axum by Halai ; and sub- 
sequently, when driven from the mainland to Dissee 
Island, that they took some line from Bure to Senife. 
This may have been the case, but we are now aware 
of the great natural obstacles which are presented to 
any route from Burd to Senaft. 

In due course, our party descended the Assuat 
and Maderto ghauts after an almost uninterrupted 
Alpine climb of thirteen hours. 
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A message reached the Tel^O^da Chief just as 
we arrived at the top of the ghaut, wiih a report 
that Dajjij Kdsa,, who had thoroughly defeated 
Theodorus’ governor of the province, had occupied 
Adowa, and received the subjection c f Tigrd. Also’ 
that he had declared his intention to oppose the 
British. The latter part of this information did not 

obtain much credit with u.s. Subsequently Colonel 

(> 

Merewether received a letter, expressing friendship 
for the British, from the Chief of Halai as the ex- 
ponent of 20,000 inhabitants of the 120 villages of 
the district. 

In the evening thunder was heard in the distance 
below u.s, and our camp was visited with a .shower 
of rain ; thus giving warning that we might not 
escape on the return jburney from witnessing, as 
Bruce did, the effects* of a storm in these mountains. 

Retracing our steps down the Hadas the follow- 
ing day, only one night’s halt was made at Allelie — 
Lions’ Water — before reaching Illeleia. Rain fell 
at both places, but not sufficiently to bring down the 
torrent. At Hadoda we found the disease, which 
had made such fearful havoc amongst the horses and 
mules of the expedition up to the end of January, 
had commenced with alarming virulence in the ranks 
of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry. This disease, popularly 
termed the “ African glanders,” when contracted by 
a horse or mule, generally ran its fatal course in a 
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few hours, after the first symptoms of loss of 
appetite, and swelling of the glands of the head and 
neck, made their appearance. Qur party did not 
remain twenty hours at Ha 46 da, but we were not 
to escape ‘the feU disease. Colonel Phayre heard 
there of the death of one of his horses left at 
Komayle, eight miles ' off, and in the afternoon 
Colonel Mere wether’s old charger, Rob Roy, showed 
symptoms of the complaint ; whilst the moment 1 
mounted Theodorus the next morning I felt he was 
doomed. Large doses of quinine and stimulants 
kept him alive for two or three days, when he died 
in great agony. Rob Roy, wonderful to say. 
recovered, but another horse of his master’s suc- 
cumbed in his place. It may be taken for granted, 
as the result of experience and local information, that 
the lowlands adjoining Abyssinia are fatal to horses 
and mules during the months of November, January, 
and Februar}'. Massowah has always been con- 
sidered a deadly place for horses, and an Egyptian 
detachment of cavalry posted at Ariphilld a year or 
two previous to our arrival lost 120 out of 150 
horses. Camels and cattle do not suffer from the 
African glanders. 

Our party arrived at the old camp at Zulla on the 
2ist November, having made a satisfactory com- 
pletion of the reconnoissances of the two routes to 
the highlands by the KomayM and Had^s ravines. 
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All opinions coincided in £h& selection of the 
Komayl^ route to Senife, as the one to he adopted 
for the march of jthe British army from Annesley 
Bay to the highlands, and for the following 
reasons : — 

1st. Sendfe was sixty-three* miles, and Tekoonda 
sixty miles from Zulla ; bilt Sendfe being on the 
direct route from Tekoonda to Magdala, the length 
of the Tekoonda route was to be estimated at not 
less than seventy miles. 

2nd. The gradient of the Komayle ravine towards 
Senife of i in 40'8, left a small ascent at its termina- 
tion compared with the Maderto ghaut at the head 
of the Hadas Valley, entailed by its easier .slope of 
I in 42 8. 

3rd. The engineering difficulties of the two 
routes w'ere largely in excess on the Hadas ; for 
whereas on the Komayle line engineering operations 
would be rccpiired at the Sooroo and Rahagudde 
defiles, and at the ascent at the end— about eight 
miles in all- -to make it passable for batteries of 
artillery ; on the Hadas line, nearly the whole route 
from Hadoda to the top of the Tekoonda ghaut, a 
distance of forty-two miles, would require sappers’ 
work and skilled superintendence. It was true, no 
such formidable obstacle as the Sooroo Pass was to 
be found in the HadSs valley ; but this pass was 
only four miles in length, whereas the eighteen miles 
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from Haddda to Sadoon would require a vast 
amount of labour to make it practicable for wheels. 

4th. The Tahazit pass on tl(e Hadds line was 
extremly narrow, and woul4 entail rock-blasting 
operations. 

5th. There was ah ample supply of water at the 
Sooroo and Rahagudde' defiles ; but there was none 
to be obtained between Mahiyo and the King’s 
Camp, a distance of fiteen miles, which included the 
ghaut, requiring so much labour. 

6th. The chief objection to the Komayle route 
was the length of march from Upper Sooroo to 
Rahagudde, twenty-nine miles without water; but 
this was far overweighted by the numerous objections 
to its rival given above. 

All things considered. It is not very surprising 
that this Komayle valley ravme, as a route to the 
highlands, should have been so little known as never 
to have been spoken of to travellers visiting tlie 
country, or even to the resident Consuls at Massowah, 
prior to the arrival of our Reconnoitring Party in the 
country. The Sooroo Pass, or gorge, alone would 
sufficiently account for this circumstance. This 
narrow pass of thirty feet, between perpendicular 
walls of immense height, is blockaded for five months 
in the year by the effects of storms during the high- 
land rainy season. Travellers and caravans, if 
caught in the long defile on such an occurrence. 
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could not possibly escape desfrtjction. , Of this fact, 
the natives of the country must have' been well ; 
aware. Then, af^er the cessation of the rains, the 
masses of rock scattered about by the overwhelming 
power of the torrent, obliterate all old tracks, and 
form yearly new barriers to }5rogress, which at any 
moment are liable to assume an absolutely im* 
practicable character. Unless the people of Adulis 
were in the habit of keeping the Sooroo Pass clear 
during the fair season, which is hardly probable, the 
route by Komayle could not have been much, if at 
♦all used by them. It is more likely that, as before 
mentioned, the Greeks followed the valley of the 
Hadiis ; and when some centuries back, the port of 
Adulis was forsaken for that of Massowah, and the 
Hadas ravine still held its position as offering about 
the best route to thtf highlands, the Komayle valley, 
as a route, fell out of knowledge and use altogether. 
It is quite sufficient for most Eastern pations to 
know that their forefathers held to one course and 
custom for them to adopt the same. It is not ' 
intended to assume that this Komayle valley was 
utterly unused or unknown to all the natives in the 
country, for, of course, there is not a valley in the 
whole land which is not used as a local route by the 
natives in the immediate neighbourhood. But it is 
almost certain, that the British Force entered Abys- 
sinia by an entirely new route through the mountains, 
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which, with the aid of their means and appliances, 
they were enabled to convert into a far better road 
than had ever been obtained in ^ncient or modern 
days. Still, without the assistapce of the mechanical 
arts, constantly applied in the removal of ever- 
fotming natural obstacles, the discovery can prove 
of little benefit to the ‘country in general. The 
natives will very soon revert to their old steep and 
fatiguing tracks, which require no expenditure of 
labour to keep open. 

At Zulla, as far as was in the power of those 
on the spot, matters were progressing satisfactorily. 
Most of the departments required more labour than 
was available ; but this was to be expected where so 
much was to be clone, w'here the country provided 
such a poor and limited supply of labourers, and 
where everyone wanted his owm stores to be landed 
first. Major Mignion had made great progress in 
landing his commissariat stores, and in organizing the 
irksome duty of issuing rations. The fleet of native 
craft had brought over a sufficient quantity of stone 
from the peninsula of Bure to enable Captain Good- 
fellow to construct stone sea-walls to his pier. The 
plant for a short tramway and the skeleton com- 
missariat sheds having arrived, progress had been 
made in laying down the one, and in erecting the 
other. Captain Edye, R.N., of H.M.S. Satellite, 
who never recovered from the effects of the climate. 
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and whose I0S9 must be sincerfelj* regretted by every 
one who was in any way connected witii^ Zulla 
throughout the campaign, had taken in hand the , 
arrangements necessary to provide the fresh water 
distilled from the sea required for !;he camp. He 
commenced the formation of a*^ naval dep6t on shore, 
and collected at a convenient ^ipot all the iron ship 
tanks that could be spared from the shipping for the 
storage of the condensed water. Captain Edye, a 
noble type of the profession to which he belonged, 
and his sailors, were the life of the bunder, and 
infused a spirit of cheerful zeal into all the landing 
operations, which remained in his hands till the 
arrival of Captain Tryon, R.N., who had been 
appointed Director of Transports. There were no 
idlers at Zulla. The whole w'ork w^as practical and 
executive, and necessitated much exposure to the 
great heat of the sun. Though the end of November 
was approaching, the temperature in -the shade at 
noon still hovered about 100". But, perhaps, an 
equal, or greater enemy than the heat, w'as the daily 
dust storm, which overwhelmed everything and 
rendered life a burden. 

Whilst the work of all the departments of the 
army, with one exception, was progressing as favour- 
ably as could be expected with a base situated 
2,000 miles aw^ay across the sea : that one excep- 
tional department, represented at Zulla by only a few' 
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officers, was placed at its wit’s end to produce order 
out of chaos. The confusion and failure of the 
Transport Train in its earlier stages cannot fairly 
be laid to the door of any singje individual, depart- 
ment, or Government. It must be attributed to the 
military system, which in India requires no such 
aid, and the extraoifdinary nature of the demand 
which suddenly arose for such establishments, as 
could only be efficiently met by a well-organized 
and experienced branch of an army. The Indian 
Army is now an army of occupation ; of defence, 
not offence ; and it is seldom called upon for the 
purposes of foreign invasion. It has, indeed, sent 
out expeditions to China, Burmah, and Persia, but 
these invasions did not necessitate elaborate land 
transport departments. I'he Persian expedition 
was provided with a Transport Train ; but the object 
of that campaign was to strike a blow on the coast, 
and thus bring, as it did, the Persian Government 
to reason. Operations in the interior of the country 
were not contemplated, and not being rendered 
necessary, the transport train raised for the occa- 
sion was not called upon to develop itself to any 
great extent. The case was totally different with 
regard to the Abyssinian campaign. Here the 
objective point was situated 400 miles from the 
coast, a coast unprovided with natural supplies of 
forage and water. Not only was the country defi- 
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dent in this respect <m the srai-boaBwi, but &vt 
marches inland, marches through desert mptmtaia 
passes of extreme rugge»lness, no supplies of fosr^e 
could be relied on. An enormous J.ansport 
was therefore an absolute necessity , not only for 
the cortveyance of materials 6f war and provisions 
for the troops, but also for the carriage to the 
highlands of forage for the animals employed on 
this work. If a mule carries 200 lbs. and consumes 
1 7 lbs. J>er diem, the calculation of the weight 
delivered by each mule *on the highlands is easily 
made. Supposing, which w’as the case, forage was 
obtainable at Sendfe for the mules while there, a 
mule travelling from Zulla to the highlands and 
back, would consume eight days’ forage out of the 
200 lbs. weight carried up. The balance of 64 lbs. 
delivered at Senafe A^ould represent ten days’ work 
of a mule in good condition, not counting rest at 
either end of the line. A convoy of 100 mules 
delivering on the highlands 200 lbs. of forage, 
provisions, or stores, or 20,000 lbs. in the aggregate, 
required sixty-eight mules to carry their forage ; 
the sixty-eight mules forty-six others ; the forty-six 
mules thirty-one more ; and so on. It therefore 
required 300 mules to deliver 20,000 lbs. at Senifd, 
or 200 per cent, in addition to those animals 
required to carry the 20,000 lbs. In other words, 
reducing the calculation to units, every mule pro- 
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ceeding to the highlands required two others in 
attendance to carry the forage of the three. 

Land transport in India is carried out on a 
system peculiar to the country, and is managed 
under a kind of hereditary organization, which has 
existed in the countrj^ from time immemorial. There 
is no difficulty about transport in India. It is the 
business of a certain class of the population, who 
are ever by birth and profession engaged in it ; and 
all that is necessary to secure its efficiency is prompt 
payment. For the Abyssinian transport, mules and 
a proportion of camels could only be reliod upon. 
To obtain these in sufficient numbers, as 1 ndia could 
only provide a small contingent, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa had to be ransacked. If India had been 
able to provide the transport, no confusion would 
have ensued. As it happened, mules from Spain, 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and other countries, were 
thrown upon the coast at Zulla without equipments, 
for which the Bombay Government was not ac- 
countable, and with such a class of muleteers to 
attend them as could never have entered the minds 
of controlling authorities to suppose could exist out 
of jails and penal settlements. Alexandria is a 
cosmopolite city, but what was the famed port of 
the Ptolemies compared to the Babel of Zulla on 
the arrival of the Indian, Spanish, Persian, Turkish, 
Arabian, Egyptian, Albanian, French, Italian, Ger- 
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man, and English muleteers ? ' tThe inild Hindoo, 
and a few of the English and other feuiWpeans, 
behaved on the whole in a praiseworthy manner ; 
but what can be said, of the othen^ but that they 
emulated each other in uproariousness ; quarrelled 
in unknown tongues; fought m defence of nation- 
alities ; and only agreed in “neglecting their charges, 
and in disregarding all authority. Contractors for 
the, delivery of camels at Zu'la omitted to pro- 
vide forage for them during the voyage, and turn- 
ing those unable to walk on to the Zulla plain, 
considered, until the Transport I'rain officers en- 
lightened them to their dismay, that that act was 
sufficient to entitle them to payment. Mules sent 
from Europe, having a good deal of spare time, 
occupied themselves in the praiseworth)’ act of de- 
vouring each other's rop(is and etjuipnieiits, which 
enabled them to proclaim liberty, ecpiality, and fra- 
ternity, on the despotic shores of Africa. At this 
time the officers of the train, full of British zeal and 
energy, worked not only like officers, but also as good 
muleteers. Their laborious attempts to control their 
unruly bands of muleteers failing to produce the 
desired effect, they themselves set the example by 
performing manual labour amongst the neglected 
animals. As soon as the polyglot muleteers, 
headed by the Egyptians and Persians, found that 
they were being held responsible for the mules 

i6 
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committed to their charge, if by neglect they lost 
any, they would coolly appropriate the first that 
came to hand. When their masters determined to 
be obeyed by their unruly servants, and compelled 
, submission to some kind of order, they deserted in 
numbers to Massowah,and generally took some of the 
mules with them. Such were the adverse conditions 
the officers of the Transport Train had to contend 
with at the beginning of the campaign. Means for 
remedying these evils, and many others it would be 
futile to relate, were not in the power of the officers 
of the Train at Zulla, or of the Commanding Officer 
in the country. But when, in December, the G-14 
Royal Artillery, the 33rd Duke of Wellington’s 
Own Regiment, and the Beloochees had la.ided, 
Major-General Sir Charles Staveley was enabled 

ri 

to take the unfortunate department in hand ; and 
by lending to it, for a time, the services of disciplined 
soldiers, to bring about a better state of affairs. 
From this time the organization of the Transport 
Train improved, although the dire and uncontrol- 
lable disease, which attacked mules as well as horses, 
sadly interfered with its efficiency. 

His Excellency Abd-el-Kader Pasha, deputed 
by his Highness the Khedive of Egypt to see that 
every assistance was rendered to the British by the 
local authorities, and at the same time to watch over 
Egyptian interests, arrived, at the end of November, 
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in Annesley Bay in the {ng:iAJt IhraMmirO'h^ '^\A<Sri 
had escaped destruction at Navarino. Th^ Pasha 
invited Colonel Merewether and all the officers at 
Zulla to a banquet which he gave ott board his fine 
ship, which was beautifully illuminated for the oc- 
casion. The entertainment was most handsomely 
prepared, and for once “ garbage ” fare gave place to 
a first-rate Parisian dinner, whilst Zulla thirst was 
quenched not only with a varied collection of wines, 
but also with pure water brought from the Nile. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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RECON NOISSANCE TO ADIGERAT. 
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The Sooroo Tmeiss Boulders — Doctor Krapf— March of the 
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—Deserted Village— Adigerat — AmbaS Undul, Aloquor — 

The Lady of the Fort — ^Absence of Chiefs — Cailivaq Route — 
Locusts — Umbaito Valley — Route Overawed by Forts — Sankdstone 
Capping — Geological Speculations — Native Astonishment — Abys- 
sinian Travelling — Afoo-Hika — Fortified Post — Grazipg Martyrs 
— Overawed Route — Fr^boqters — Shoho Trisoners — M. Mun- 
zinger assumes the Wig and Gown — His Eloquence^-Qbtains a 
Verdict — Sir Charles Stavelcy —His Energetic Measures- -Political 
News — Theodorus’s Spy. 

The reconnoissances, to the higlilands at two points 
resulted, as already related, in the selection of the 
route by Komayle as that to be followed by the 
British force. The route by the Hadas valley was 
then considered as an alternative line, capable, if 
necessary, of being made, with the expenditure of 
much labour, practicable at least for laden mules 
and oxen. These important points decided, the 
camp at Zulla became definitely fi.xed upon as Post 
No. I, the base of operations in the country. The 
camp had at first been marked out at the wells at 
Mulkuttoo, but as it gradually became apparent that 
the main water supply must come from the sea, and 
Major Mignion having urged the nece.ssity of his 
commissariat stores being situated at the very 
verge of the high-water line, the Mulkuttoo site 
was abandoned for a position close to the sea- 
shore. 

The Commander-in-Chief, in his instructions 
to the Reconnoitring Party, had directed that an 
elevated healthy spot, with natural supplies of water 
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and forage, should be sought for in the mountains 
short of the highlands for the encampment of the 
British troops, in case they should be detained pre- 
vious to an advance being made into the country. In 
their highland explorations the reconnoitring officers 
had searched in vaiVi for an intermediate position 
suitable to the requirements of the case. There 
was no plateau short of the highlands, and no 
forage ; moreover, water was only to be obtained at 
the bottom of the narrow defiles. Under these 
circumstances, Colonel Merewether and his com- 
panions found it impossible to carry out that portion 
of their instructions. Nevertheless, at the end of 
November, when a regular stream of animals began 
to pour into Zulla, with the immediate prosp'^ct of 
the arrival of a large body'of troops, and the African 
glanders, stated to be confined to the lowlands, was 
decimating the mules and annihilating the cavalry 
horses, it became an absplute necessity that the 
pressure at the base should be relieved ; that a 
healthier position should be obtained for the 
European troops on their arrival ; and that the 
country itself should be looked to as a source from 
whence supplies should be drawn. 

Accordingly, on the 24th November, Colonel 
Phayre submitted for Colonel Merewether's con- 
sideration, a memorandum of the position of affairs 
at Zulla, with a recommendation that an advance 
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should be made on the hjghlahds; .The following 
is an extract : — 

“ The Quartermaster-General would commence 
by briefly reviewing the circumstances in which we 
are now placed at Post No. i, and its ouf posts of 
Uddoda, Weah River, and Koomaylo. 

“ Contrary to expectation, the lowland rains have 
not commenced up to the present time, con.sequently 
there is no water at Po.st No. r, excepting what is 
condensed on board .‘;hip and issued to the few 
troops and animals at that place. Neither is there 
any forage except what we have imported from 
India or Egypt. 

“ The consequence is, that we have been obliged 
to station our cavalry and infantry at the nearest 
watering-places,* where the water supply is sufficient 
for them, but to which their food and forage have to 
be carried from Post No. 1. 

“ The Commissariat Department has experienced 
'great difficulty in maintaining this supply for even 
the small strength of the advanced brigade, &c., and 
it is to be feared that a great number of our trans- 
port mules have suffered seriously from the hard 
work of going to and returning from these outposts. 

“ Superadded to this is an epidemic called the 
‘ African glanders,’ which is said to be indigenous 
to the low country from November to January, has 

• Addoda, 15 miles ; Koomaylo, 13 miles ; Upper Sooroo, 25 miles. 
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carried off a large number of cavalry horses and 
transport animals, the result of which, should the 
epidemic continue, may be most serious.* 

“ We have learnt from our recent tour of recon- 
noissance^ that there is no amount of forage to speak 
of short of the highlaj-ids at Senifd, and were rain to 
fall now it would be a month before an adequate 
supply could be obtainable. 

“ In the interim several thousand lighting-men, 
followers, and cattle will arrive at Mulkutto. There 
they cannot stay. At the Vuitposts wc could hardly 
.supply them, even were it advisable to try the dan- 
gerous experiment of detaining them in the plains. 

“ The only remedy, therefore, for the present 
and prospective difficulties in which we are placed 
appears to me to be an immediate advance on Scnaffi 
with the troops named, t so as to open out fresh 
sources of supply in respect to water, forage, and 
cattle from that centre. 

t 

This would relieve the pressure at Mulkutto 
and its outposts, pave the way for the columns ad- 
vancing from Bombay and Calcutta, and enable us 
to complete our reconnoissance so as to decide the 
exact site of Post No. 2, on the Senafe highlands, 
and permanently occupy it. 

Cavalry have lost nearly loo horses. Number of mules not 
known, but the number dead and strayed for want of muleteers is 
considerable. " 

t loth Bombay Native Infantry', 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
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“ Our experience of the low^nds fb^ the last six 
weeks has, I submit, shown us that w«: lannot pos-' 
sibly subsist a large force there longer than a few 
days, even in the comparatively advantageous part 
comprised within the limits of Post No, .r and its 
outposts. 

“ Neither can we hope to touch, far less develop, 
Abyssinian resources without appearing on the high- 
lands in some force. 

“ For these urgent reasons, the Quartermaster- 
General earnestly recorn mends for Colonel Mere- 
wether’s favourable consideration, that the advanced 
brigade be put in movement en route for Senife in 
as light marching order as possible. The same 
officers of the Reconnoitring Staff as before to join 
the advance at Rayraguckly.” 

Colonel Merewether e.xpressed his concurrence 
in these views of the Quartermaster-General, and 
Colonel Field, commanding the advanced brigade, 
was requested, on th<t 26th November, to co-operate 
in the movement on the highlands, by setting a 
portion of his brigade in motion in the Komayl^ 
Pass towards the same point. 

At this time, the immediate arrival of a brigade 
of troops, with a General Officer and Transport 
T rain establishment, was expected. U ntil this 
tyok place, but little could be done for the allevia- 
tions of the sufferings of the transport animals, and 
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for their care ; for the means of materially improving 
the organization of the Transport Train were not as 
yet in the country. Captain Edye, R.N., of H.M.S. 
Sutellite, exerted his utmost ^to get delivered on 
shore a sufficient supply of condensed water for the 
mules to supplement the supply from the wells ; and 
for the health of the camp, Surgeon Lumsdaine was 
appointed sanitary officer, and he employed a gang 
of natives for the purpose of removing and burning 
the numerous victims of neglect and epidemic. 
Beyond this, nothing furthW could be effected at 
this time. The advance brigade, already dispersed 
at the outposts so as not to drain the water-supply 
so much needed for the mules, was now, under the 
exigencies of affairs at Zulla, as already related, 
compelled to advance on the highlands. This ad- 
vance could not be made Excepting under the 
guidance of the Reconnoitring Party. It was 
therefore necessary that Colonel Merewether and 
his officers should see to its satisfactory accomplish- 
ment. Accordingly, Colonel Merewether, having 
made at Zulla all the arrangements in his power, — 
that power being extremely limited, seeing that no 
reinforcements of establishments had arrived from 
Bombay since the 21st October, — left Zulla on the 
1st December with Major Mignion in command. 
Major Mignion was relieved by Major Beville, who 
was relieved by Brigadier-General Collings, who 
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handed over the command to Charie^s Sfaveley 

’i . 

on the 6th idem. " ’ 

• Having myself remained ten days at ZuUa 
superintending the ojperations of my own depart- 
ment, I proceeded on the ist December to inspect 
the line for the railway which Lieutenant Willans, 
R.E., Assistant Field Engineer, had been deputed 
to survey from Zulla to Komayld. Also, as it was 
very necessary I should see what work would be 
required of the Sappers at the head of the pass, 
which had not yet been ’explored, and, in arranging 
for its execution, distribute the whole of the Sappers 
ordered for the expedition * to the best advantage, 
I joined Colonel Phayre at the outpost to accompany 
the advance on the highlands. Colonel Merewether 
and Assistant-Surgeon W. T. Martin left Zulla the 
same afternoon, and* the old Reconnoitring Party, 
again assembled at Komayld, were entertained by 
Colonel Phayre at his camp. Doctor Austin, 
correspondent of the Times, was also present. 
M. Munzinger, the indefatigable, was not expected 
to join till the next day. This gentleman, whose 
worth became day by day more apparent, whose 
zeal and industry in the British cause, so valuable at 
all times, never failed, had proved himself by this 
time a man of no ordinary ability. While at Zulla, 

♦ Three companies Madras Sappers and Miners, four companies 
Bombay Sappers and Miners, 
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from dawn to eve he was accustomed to hold a 
Shoho durbar in and around his tent, listening with 
never-failing patience to all complaints, and settling 
satisfactorily all disputes and arrangements with the 
natives. .All departments sought his assistance in 
procuring native labbur, interpreters, and guides ; 
and his popularity with the Shohos, arising from the 
strict justice with which he treated them, was quite 
wonderful. The respect entertained for him was not 
limited to the coast tribes, but followed him to the 
highlands. 

The next morning the old Reconnoitring Party, 
accompanied by Dr. Austin, set out for Upper 
Sooroo, whither Colonel Field had already marched 
with his regiment, the loth H. N. I. Newport’s 
1st Company of Bombay Bappers, now about to be 
relieved by Lieutenant Leacoclc’s 4th Company, had 
made great progress with the Sooroo Pa.ss road, 
which was now practicable^ for mules and horses, 
though still requiring a great amount of hard labour 
to make it available for wheels. The Sappers’ 
work in the pass was rendered extremely difficult 
owing to the nature of the rock they had to deal 
with. At first they could make but little impression 
with their drills on the boulders of gneiss, nor could 
they split the rocks, as they were accustomed to do 
in India, with their heavy hammers, called “sutkies.” 
After a time, guided by the more experienced 
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miners and with better tools, fiie Sappers learned 
to drill the tough gneiss ; but as large charges of 
gunpowder could pot be usfd with safety in the 
removal of the larger, rocks, owing to the danger of 
causing vibration in the overhanging cliffs of the 
chasm, the work which was cut* out for the Sappers 
in the pass, in preparing "it for wheeled traffic, was 
heavier than any they had been ever engaged upon 
before. 

The moon was favourable for an evening march, 
so in order to escape as far as possible from the 
heat of the sun wdiile traversing the tw'enty-nine 
miles intervening between Upper Sooroo and 
Rahagudde, Colonel Field, accompanied by Doctor 
Krapf, — who, although well advanced in years, had 
responded to Sir Robert* Napier’s invitation to join 
his force,— set out at 3 p.m. wdth his regiment and 
Captain Marett’s moOntain battery. Colonel Field’s 
intention was to make 9 bivouac at Maiyen during 
the night where the well was being excavated. 
Colonels Merewether and Phayre continued their 
march the same evening, in order that they might 
be present with the advanced force on its way up 
the pass, and also to see that no mistake was made 
with regard to the route, with which they were now 
pretty well acquainted. Colonel Field left one 
company of his regiment at Sooroo and another at 
Komayle, which latter was to be relieved by Lieu- 
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tenant Beke and his company of the Marine Batta- 
lion, as soon as the Beloochees arrived. 

Remaining at Sooroo for the night in order to 
attend to the welfare of Newport’s Sappers on their 
ivay up the pass, our party started shortly before 
4 P.M. the next day, accompanied by Doctor Austin. 
Two Shoho guides were attached to our small 
force, one attending me in advance, the other 
remaining with the rear-guard. M. Munzinger had 
reached Sooroo late the previous night, and hearing 
of Colonel Merewether’s departure, continued his 
journey all night. His companion and assistant. 
Father Zechariah, an Abyssinian priest, who spoke 
French as well as his native Amharic, preferred to 
join my party, but he knew nothing of the route. 
At Burrukgudd^, two hours from Sooroo, we halted 
for a few minutes to allow the baggage-mules to 
close up, and at the end of the third hour we passed 
Sondktd, where our exploring party had bivouacked 
on the night of the 9th November. My guide did 
not appear to be acquainted with this place, nor was 
its name familiar to him, which circumstance threw 
suspicion on his knowledge of the locality. Accord- 
ingly, as we proceeded, I kept a sharp look-out for 
the opening of the Mudhullo torrent, up which we 
had been misled by the gpiide on our first recon- 
noissance. It was lucky I did so, for the Shoho 
guide persisted that it was the right way with such 
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energy, that had I not welF .markerf the |)Iai 5 e in 
my mind, and had my doubts of the Intaa’s famir 
liarity with the vq,lley, I must have believed him 
and gone 'astray. TJie breadth of the ravine and 
the quantity of jungle intervening between the nume- 
rous minor channels, together* with the number of 
detached rocks at the junction of the two streams, 
rendered the determination of the route at night 
most confusing ; and the weight of evidence on the 
part of the guide, when, after a search, he pointed 
out in the moonlight fresh mule - tracks in his 
direction, certainly appeared convincing. I could 
not, however, give up my conviction that the gfuide 
was wrong, and considering that it was not at all 
unlikely that some of the party of the previous day 
had mistaken the road, I* turned off to the left from 
the track we were pursuing, and shortly after had 
the gratification of hitting off the right ravine well 
scored with mule-track^ 

At 8.30 P.M. we arrived at Maiyen, and selecting 
the old place of bivouac, the Shohos very civilly 
offered their services and soon kindled for us a 
jungle wood fire. These natives were superin- 
tending the well-digging at Maiyen. They had 
succeeded in tapping a water-bearing substratum, 
but had not as yet got deep enough to obtain any 
very great supply. But, that water had been found 
was indeed an important fact The night promis- 
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itig to be cold, the Sappers and muleteers made 
themselves comfortable by lighting numerous fires. 
Dinner for our party had be^n prepared before 
leaving Sooroo, but in an uplucky moment New- 
port’s suggestion, that in order to have it handy it 
should be conveyed in a dhooly or litter, had been 
yielded to. When comfortably ensconced on our 
rugs round the fire, loud calls rose up for the 
precious dhooly, which, it need scarcely be related 
for the information of those acquainted with the 
peculiarities of dhooly-bcarers, met with no re- 
sponse. Hanging back to indulge in their squatting 
and smoking propensities, and utterly unmindful of 
the value of their light though precious burden, the 
self-indulgent Hindoos made their appearance with 
the rear-guard at midnight. These men acted their 
part very well. The rear-guard had driven the 
lazy fellows before them pliut when the encampment 
came in view, the bearers b^pcame all animation, and 
approaching our fire with a rush, as if finishing a 
race, and chanting, as is their wont, in loud tones, 
they, deposited the dhooly at our feet with an 
air and expression of great fatigue, entirely put on 
for the occasion. Besides ourselves at Maiyen, 
there was a commissariat party, lately arrived, 
having lost their way up the Mudhullo torrent the 
day before. The tracks of this party were those our 
guide had pointed out As the bivouac fire went 
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out, and the temperature feB ^-to the' night, 

our party was quite ready in the mprhing for the, 
exercise of a march. 

Leaving Maiyen earliest dawn, we passed on 
the right, at the termination of the first mile, a ravim? 
containing the dry bed of a torrent, named UnduL 
This name was often applied to the camp at the 
Maiyep wells Shortly after, a couple of Egyptian 
muleteers were found alone in the jungle. These 
men had managed to elude our sentries the previous 
night, and to get off with their unladen animals 
ahead of our column. They of course hoped to be 
able to ride the nuirch at leisure, and to join us at 
the end ; but having lost their way, their rascality 
was now revealed. After a long march of nearly 
seventeen miles, our whole party arrived at Raha- 
gudde just before noon. M. Munzinger, in spite of 
his activity and prior start, had onb’ just preceded 
us. Colonel Field hacU taken up a position in the 
Rahaguddc defile, where his men obtained shelter 
from the sun and the delights of running water. 
Colonels Merewethcr and Phayre had gone up 
the pass to Senafe, and while I was resting in 
the tent after the long morning's march, talking to 
Dr. Austin, an Abyssinian gentleman made his 
appearance at the entrance. I at once invited the 
stranger in, and making him sit down, began to 
speculate as to who he might be* The visitor, a 

^7 
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middle-aged man, short, sturdy, and cleanly dressed, 
was in feature and complexion totally unlike any 
natives hitherto met with in the country; and on my 
remarking aloud to Dr. Austin that our friend had 
a very fair complexion for a native of a tropical 
'Country, he surprised us not a little by saying in 
English, without any foreign accent, “ I have brought 
a letter from Prince Kdsa.” He then introduced him- 
self as a confidential messenger from that Prince to 
the British. His name, Mercha Wark6, was familiar 
to me, as I was aware Colonel Phayre had letters 
for such a person from Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
Feeling the impropriety of pumping the Abyssinian 
during Colonel Merewether’s absence, he was in- 
formed the Commander would soon return, and we 
then entered into a general conversation respecting 
his early education at Bombay, and the general 
feeling of the Abyssinians towards us. 

Agreeably to the orders^ and instructions of Sir 
Robert Napier, Colonel Merewether had in October 
caused His Excellency’s proclamation to the people 
of Abyssinia to be rendered into the native character 
and language. Copies were then forwarded to all 
the principal chiefs in Aby.ssinia. Up to the time of 
Mercha Wark^’s visit to the British camp, Prince 
K4sa had never taken any notice of this proclama- 
tion. We had heard rumours that Prince Kisa was 
collecting an army of many thousand men at Adowa, 
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his capital, to oppose the invasion of tie ^ritash into 
his territory, and his silence certainly did-' not look 
well ; the appearance, therefore, of bis confidential 
messenger at this mpment 'of our advance on the 
highlands was singularly opportune. Mercha Warfee, 
when a youth, had been taken* to Aden and Bombay 
by his father, who, in quest of the medical assistance 
of the English faculty, whose renown had reached 
him in Abyssinia, had visited those places. The 
youth had been educated by Dr. Wilson, the 
patriarchal and learned missionary of Western 
India. Colonel I’hayre had refrained from for- 
warding to Adowa Dr. Wilson’s letters to his former 
pupil, from the fear of compromising Mercha and 
his family ; and the Abyssinian himself had doubt- 
less awaited his Prince’s policy before declaring 
himself to his former friends, lately arrived on the 
coast of his country. 

The Commandcr-intChief’s proclamation, above 
mentioned, was as follows : — 

“ To the Governors, the Chiefs, the Religious 
Orders, and the People of Abyfesinia. 

‘‘ 26th October, 1867. 

“ It is known to you that Theodorus, King of 
Abyssinia, detains in captivity the British Consul 
Cameron, the British Envoy Rassam, and many 
others, in violation of the laws of all civilized nations. 
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“ All friendly persuasion having failed to obtain 
their release, my Sovereign has commanded me to 
lead an army to liberate them. 

“ All who befriend the prisqners, or assist in their 
liberation.’shall be well rewarded, but those who may 
'injure them shall be severely punished. 

“ When the time shall arrive for the march of a 
British army through your country, bear in mind, 
people of Abyssinia, that the Queen of England has 

no unfriendly feeling towards you, and no design 

« 

against your country or your liberty. 

“Your religious establishments, your persons 
and property, shall be carefully protected. 

“ All supplies required for my soldiers shall be 
paid for ; no peaceable inhabitants shall be molested. 

“ The sole object for which the British force has 
been sent to Abyssinia is tfte liberation of her 
Majesty’s servants and others unjustly detained as 
captives, and as soon as that object is effected it will 
be withdrawn. 

“ There is no intention to occupy permanently 
any portion of Abyssinian territory, or to interfere 
with the government of the country. 

“ R. Naitek, 

“ Lieutenant-General, 

“ Commander-in-Chief Bombay Army.” 

Mercha Warke stated to Colonel Merewether, 
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that they had heard, at Adoiva of our having 
appeared at Rahagudd^, and ‘then a feiv'days after- 
wards that we had been near Tekoohda. In fact, 
they knew pretty wall all our movements ; but as 
we had been always on the move, herd one diy 
there another, never remaining any time at one spot, 
they had not been able to communicate with us. 
Mercha Warkd declared that K&sa had not received 
any document from Colonel Merewether, although 
copies had been sent by two messengers taking 
different routes. The question was probably evaded. 
The real facts seemed to be, that Prince Kasa was 
so much occupied with matters requiring immediate 
attention in his newly acquired district, that he 
awaited events without any settled policy, and had 
been unable to make up his mind whether to oppose 
us or make friends. The Commander-in-Chief’s 
proclamation must have caused much discussion at 
Adowa at this time ; but the tenour of the document 
was so admirably suited to the people and the occa- 
sion, and so matter-of-fact and precise, that no 
important point was left open to doubt. The pro- 
clamation must have created a favourable impression ; 
and now that the British were advancing in force 
on Prince Kfisa’s province of Tigre, he at last made 
up his mind, or w'as advised, that it would do him 
Jio good to oppose the British, but that he might 
possibly reap considerable benefit from their assist- 
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ance. Mercha Wark^ candidly said, that the 
Abyssinians knew they could not oppose the English 
successfully: but had it been the. Turks — ^and the 
man’s eyes flashed with bitter hatred on alluding 
to the Mbslehl' — his countrymen would beat them 
again as they had clone before. Mercha Wark^ 
delivered to Colonel Merewether Prince K^sa’s 
letter to the British Commander. This letter was 
to the effect that he, Dejjaj Kasa, had recovered the 
throne of his ancestors, who were friends of the 

4 

English from Consul Salt’s time down to that of 
Consul Plowden ; that he expected to have had a 
letter from the English Commander, but not having 
received any communication, he had taken the 
initiative, and sent a letter himself He added : •“ I 
know not what you have come for. If I knew it 
would please me.” And again, “ I am sending my 
heart” — i.e. his real sentiments — “and you are to 
send me your heart.” It was soon discovered that 
there were two factions at Adowa, the one advising 
Kasa to court the friendship of the English, the 
other trying to persuade him to oppose the invaders 
and drive them out of the country. K4sa wisely 
followed the advice of the peaceful party. 

At sunset at Rahagudde it became very cold, 
and while we were smoking over a brilliant fire after 
dinner, we heard a chant in the distance, a native 
war-song, and presently a dozen of our old friends, 
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the faithful Shoho chiefs m^cle theij’ ap|>^arance in 
line, all fully armed. They halted about ten yards 
off, singing a wild^ monotonous chant, keeping time 
with their feet. Suddenly one of the number sprang 
forward from the rank and bounded close up *to 
Colonel Merewether, holding out his shield, and 
causing his spear to vibrate as if about to run him 
through the body, shouting out at the same time 
some unintelligible words of defiance. It was 
perhaps fortunate, either for the Shoho chiefs or 
ourselves, that we had all considerable acquaintance 
with semi-savage and barbarous natives, for other- 
wise such an exhibition, made suddenly and without 
warning, might easily have been regarded as the real 
thing in place of a mockery. The Shohos put on 
their fiercest aspect, and one after another sprang 
with warlike and threatening gesture to our feet, 
spitting their imaginary foes, and decapitating whole 
imperceptible ranks with their swords. The real 
meaning of the entertainment was, that they had all 
fed well at the expense of the British, and in their 
rude way wished to express that each, one and all, 
desired to be regarded as the champions of the 
English Commander. Having for a time worked 
themselves into a high pitch of bodily excitement, 
never for a moment omitting to mark the time 
of their ceaseless chant, they suddenly collapsed for 
want of breath. They then retired, leaving behind 
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them the impression, that such an exhibition in the 
Hall, Piccadilly, would produce a wonderful 
sensation, particularly if many el.derly females were 
present among the audience. . 

Although some distance below the highlands, 
this night of the 4tli December was one of the 
coldest experienced during the campaign. The 
temperature fell to 29° Fahrenheit. 

Those of the advance brigade who could not 
retain the warmth of their ^bodies by turning in, as 
Jack says, all standing, amused themselves by 
toasting first one side and then the other at the 
camp-fires. 

The next day Major Pierce, with a company of 
the 10th B.N.I. and Newport’s Sappers, marched up 
the ravine to a water-pool, for the purpose of sloping 
off some bad pieces of ground for the free passage of 
the baggage-mules of the brigade. The following 
morning, the 6th December,rthe vision of the shiver- 
ing Multum-in-parvo, with hot coffee, warned my 
companion and myself that the time had arrived 
to carry out the previous evening’s arrangements. 
Accordingly, at 4 a.m.. Colonel Phayre and I started 
off on foot in the dark to make the best of our way 
up the ravine to join Major Pierce, who was en- 
camped four miles up the pass. The Komayld 
valley, which had now been followed for forty-five 
miles, here came to a termination as respects its 
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practicability for a route ; fol 4 be nkfantaim closed 
in, and the torrent-bed, contracted to tile width of a 
few feet, came down a precipitous ravine from the 
highlands 700 feet apove oUr heads. The moun- 
tains, beautifully clothed with a thick jungle of fine 
trees, though presenting a bold aspect by their steep 
faces running down into two ravines which joined at 
the spot we had now reached, did not present any- 
thing like the formidable appearance of the Madeilo 
ghaut, being less precipitous and only half the heighL 
There was plenty of work cut out for the advanced 
guard of pioneers, Newport’s company of Sappers, 
and Major Pierce’s men of the loth N.I., in clearing 
a path through the jungle, filling up holes, and ramp- 
ing down the sides of mountain water-channels. All 
this w'as absolutely necessary to be done before the 
advance brigade, with its baggage, could proceed. 
The morning Avas cold, and the highlands at last 
within reach. The sep«ys therefore set to work, with 
such a will and determination to clear aw’ay all ob- 
structions to the advance, that rapid progress was 
made in the mile and a half of jungle clearance up 
the steep acclivity ; and at 1 1 the working 

parties issued from the ravine on to the table-land 
above. Resting from our labours, we all sat down 
on the rocks watching the arrival of the advance 
brigade as it surmounted the steep and newly-cleared 
ghaut; ,and at noon the whole advanced force, with 
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all their mules and baggage, stood on the table-land 
of Abyssinia. 

The troops now rested for an hour, during which 
time we got some bi'eakfast, in the shade of the 
rocks, and the docal chiefs from Senfif^ made their 
appearance and paid fheir respects to Colonel Mere- 
wether. The village of Sendfd, a mile and a half 
distant from the edge of the table-land, and not in 
view, is inhabited by Mohammedans, not Abys^ 
sinians. Mohammad and the other Shoho chiefs, our 
guides, being for once in good company, fraternized 
with their co-religionists. But the brother of the 
Nayib of Harkiko, however, who had accompanied 
us from the coast, held aloof. Looking down 
from a rocky perch upon the poorly-clad visitors, 
he puffed away at a cheroot with an air of supreme 
contempt at what he considered their barbarous 
country and appearance, compared to his home 
experience of Massowah, gnd its more civilized 
merchants. 

The troops now fell in, and Colonel Merewether 
and his companions, and Colonel Field and his 
advance brigade, with band playing and colours 
flying, marched into the valley of Senifd, and took 
up a position on a rocky slope covering the source 
of the water-supply, not far from the native village. 
Thus on the 6th December, two months after the 
arrival of the Reconnoitring Force in Annesley 
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Bay, the advance brigade of,* the ferltlshi expedition 
occupied, on the table-land of Abyssiiia,.the head 
of an unknown, but now practicable, fair-weather 
route from the sea-coast. But this was oply accom- 
plished owing to the extreme necessity o£ the case, 
and not because the force warf prepared for further 
advance. Such was the condition of the Transport 
Train at this time, that it was quite unequal to the 
formation of a depot of provisions and forage for 
the requirements of the advance brigade ; and the 
position on the highlands would have been unten- 
able, but for the supplies obtained from the friendly 
population on the spot. Irrespective of the defection 
of the muleteers, a terrible epidemic was rendering 
nugatory all the efforts of the Transport Train 
officers ; for the best cartd-for mules suffered almost 
equally with the neglected ones from that dreadful 
scourge. Had the Train been even in a perfect 
state when the epideipic set in, it could not have 
contended with the disease so as to have re- 
mained efficient. Fortunately the advance brigade 
became in a great measure self-supporting, the 
markets near Senaft furnishing grain, while meat 
and forage were obtained on the spot. The political 
advantages of the step were soon made apparent, 
and shortly after Sir Robert Napier’s arrival in the 
country its wisdom received the final impress of his 
approval. 
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Colonel Graves and his fine regiment, the 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry, marched into camp the next day. 
There can be little doubt that their advance to 
the highlands at this time was the means of saving 
diose officers’ jand troop horses that had not already 
.succumbed to the disease of the lowlands.. ' That 
ninety-nine horses out of a hundred will die. in the 
lowlands, and one in a hundred in Abyssinia, was 
the saying of the natives at Sen4f6 with reference to 
this complaint. 

Mercha Warkt^ remained another day in camp ; 
and although he expressed the good-will of Kdsa, 
and the natives appeared friendly, every precaution 
was taken to secure the British camp from a sudden 
surprise. 

No time was lost in setting the Sappers to work 
to improve the ghaut trace ; and in the hopes of 
getting a better line than that near the native track 
recently improved and opei\cd out, two days ,were 
given up to the examination of the neighbouring 
ravines ; but they all required more labour than the 
old indifferent line, or more than could be spared for 
the work. On the loth our party, with several friends 
from the camp, visited, for the purpose' of taking 
observations, the mountain of Suera, the loftiest in 
Northern Abyssinia, and situated libout five miles 
from Senifd. Fortunately most of us took the 
precaution of carrying fire-arms ; for Major Pierce 
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and I being at one tinie sepireted from the rest of 
the party by a wide ravine, three in-Idoicing native^^i 
suddenly appeared on the scene, and seeing Major 
Pierce alone, and apparently unarmed, advanced 
towards him with threatening gestures and in ah 
excited manner. The Major ^tood his ground, and 
although without a gun was not unarmed. He was 
in the act of drawing out his revolver, when our 
swarthy friends for the first time observed the 

Major’s companion with a double-barrel gun quite 

* 

prepared for them, .a rock having till then screened 
him from their view. The spears and shields fell 
at once naturally into their usual resting-places, 
and the cognate brothers of the Galata jungle 
robbers* slunk away considerably crest-fallen. 

The officers of the Trigonometrical Survey give 
the heights of Mount Sucra and the Senafd camp as 
respectively 9,550 and 7,690 feet ; Dr. Martin and 
the wxiter measured the*elevatidn of these places at 
8,950 and 7,465 feet respective!}', by the means of 
the boiling-point i-f the thermometer, which requires 
great care in the manipulation. The discrepancy 
between the measurements is to be accounted for in 
the case of the mountain by'different points having 
been measured. Suera is not simply a peak, but an 
elevated margin of considerable length near the edge 
of the high land. It was rather doubtful, at the time 
of dur visit, whether or not we had attained to the 
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highest point of the so-called Mount Suera. Our 
measurement of SenS,f6 was taken at rather a low 
point, where the original camp was pitched. The 
difference in the measurement^ of Senifi6 may there- 
fore be taken' ' not to exceed 200 feet : not a very 
'great discrepancy, Considering that the method 
employed, after all, is not infallible, though probably 
the most accurate plan of determining heights short 
of trigonometrical observations with the theodolite. 
Indeed all the ordinary systems used by travellers 
produce very rough approximations to the truth, 
the aneroid barometer giving the most inaccurate 
results over 4,000 feet. There is one satisfactory 
point about , the aneroid, however, and that is, that 
instruments by different makers never agree, which 
furnishes a fund of argument to rival observers. 

As it was impossible to foretell the probable 
duration of the campaign, it was considered ad- 
visable not entirely to neglect the Hadis valley 
route because a better one had been obtained. It 
was evident that, although the Komayl6 valley route 
could be converted into by far the best fair-weather 
road, yet it was not so certain, if the campaign came 
to be prolonged over the rainy season, that it would 
hold its place as the best monsoon or wet-weather 
road. It was not at all unlikely that the Sooroo 
Pass might prove untenable, and an effectual barrier 
to all traffic during the rains, when the smaller 
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Hadis ravine might be open/ 'It became necessary, 
therefore, to connect Senifd with the Icing’s Canaip. 
at Tekoonda, which we had visited- on our lasf 
reconnoissance. Accordingly, on the T4th Decem- 
ber, our Reconnoitring Party made the exploration, 
the distance being nearly tem miles, returning to 
Senif6 the same day. Dr. Krapf accompanied our 
party on this trip, which must have been most 
interesting to him, for he had travelled over the 
same route in 1842, but under sadly different 
auspices. Then, after passing through nunierous 
perils while travelling from Shoa, and having been 
robbed and ill-treated by a rascally chief near 
Magdala, he had reached Senafe as a fugitive, with- 
out means and unprotected, and in this helpless 
condition had been compelled to satisfy the rapa- 
ciousness of the Mohammedan chief of Senafe, by 
the gift of a part of his apparel. The Chief of 
Tekoonda had, on the contrary, shown the worthy 
missionary some kindness. He induced a Shoho to 
guide Dr. Krapf to the coast, to be paid on his 
arrival there, the traveller being without money. 
Now the Doctor bestrode a fine mule, and, sur- 
rounded by officers with their escort of cavalry, his 
approach to Tekoonda in 1867 was a vastly different 
affair from that journey made by him twenty-five 
years previously. 

The route from Sen^iffi to Tekoonda led north- 
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wards across the valley, and then ascended to the 
shoulder of a lofty mountain by name Arab-Teriki,* 
of the same elevation as the mountain Tsaro. The 
ascent from the SenAf6 plain took us an hour to 
climb, and with the scarped peak still high above our 
' heads on the left harfd, we commenced the descent 
on the other side. From this point the whole 
country in the N.N.W. direction we were proceeding 
was covered with a thick jungle, chiefly of the grace- 
ful juniper-tree. Our route, which followed the 
crest of the watershed of the highland, in some places 
very narrow, led us up and down a succession of 
passes of such a character as necessitated the whole 
party’s proceeding on foot. It was in this jungle, 
three months later, that an unfortunate Hindoo of 
the Army Works Corps wds killed and devoured by 
a lion. Deep ravines, on our right hand, ran down 
towards the Komayle torrent in the direction of the 
Red Sea, while on our left,4;o the west, the smaller 
valleys sloped off towards an enormous gorge in 
the table-land which drains into the river Mareb. 
The head of this wonderful gorge, which has been 
scooped out of the highland by the scouring action 
of water through long ages, terminated in an abrupt 
horse-shoe-like scarp, within a yard of our path ; 
or, it should rather be said, the path led round the 
head of the gorge ; and from this point we obtained 

* 9/350 feet, Trigonometrical Survey. 
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a very grand and extensive Mew of ps^aps one of 
the finest eroded valfeys of the highlands trendin|f 
to the west, to the Nile. Here was food for the 
inquiring mind of tl}e geplogist, and data for thte 
calculation of the engineer. This excavation or 
gorge of Hamez, three or four miles in width, and 
having an extreme depth of probably not less than 
a mile, presented a work of nature '.s engineering, 
in comparison with which the great excavations and 
earthworks of the modern engineer must be regarded 
as puny and insig’nificant. What a potent machine 
is that same running water! At the time of our 
visit the valley was dry ; the excavator was at rest, 
and would not resume his labours for the next four 
or five months. But powerful as is the force of water 
in motion, as this accent of destruction is only at 
work in Abyssinia for about a third of each year, the 
astonishing results above mentioned are, of course, 
the product of an immeitsely long period of time. 

The operations of nature above described, like 
the conversion of angular rocks into rounded boul- 
ders in the dry water-courses of Aden, and like 
the deep cuttings in the Sooroo and Ragool6 defiles, 
must be set down to that geological scapegoat the 
lapse of ages,’' otherwise called a “ geological 
period ; " which may mean any time from, say, 
4,000 years to more years than it would be easy to 
express even in figures. 

.18 
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Our party had certainly traversed a rough 
country in the Tekoonda reconnoissance up the 
Hadis ; the Maderto ghaut was, unique for steep- 
ness, and portions of the roi^te near Illeleia were 
very bad* indeed ; but for unevenness, the greater 
'part of the first eigfit miles from Senifd to Te- 
koonda, equalled in roughness anything we had 
before encountered. The route comprised a very 
complete set of Abyssinian staircases, sometimes 
ascending, as often descending ; but always steep, 
and varying from 200 to 450 feet in height or 
depth. The traffic of men and cattle for ages had 
scored out deeply the soil surrounding the disjointed 
rocks in our track, which stood up bare and foot- 
worn in high steps and ridges. We now passed 
on by the head of the Hamez gorge, which place, 
our guides pointed out, bore a very ill repute among 
their respectable selves. The jungle in the neigh- 
bourhood, they said, was frequented by robbers and 
cut-throats, who, in all probability, were at that very 
moment on the look-out for unwary travellers. 
The country became more open as we approached 
Tekoonda, which was perched up on the spur of a 
hill overlooking the King’s Camp. The camp, 
about a mile distant, had not the same green and 
inviting appearance as when we had visited it on 
the 1 6th November. It had a poor and deserted 
aspect in comparison with the large open grassy 
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valleys of Sendft. The crt^s we^ ^said to have 
been destroyed by locusts, but we djcf not see 
of these devouring .insects at Tekoonda. 

We were civilly ^ceived at Tekoonda, one of 

the chiefs or elders inviting us to his house,** or 

rather hut, which was surrounded by a palisaded 

enclosure. As the hut seenied quite common to 

animals as well as men. we preferred taking up a 

position in the outer court. Here we partook of 

our own fare in contentment, after an ineffectual 

attempt to swallow some tcj, the home-brew of the 

village. Water was brought for all our horses, and 

those of the cavalry escort — a civility which was 

appreciated, the watering-place being so far off. It 

must be a great drawback to the inhabitants of the 

village having to go such a distance for water ; but 

the peaceable natives wisely abstain from living too 

near to the resort, common to travellers as well as 

themselves. After resting awhile, we retraced our 

steps to Sendfe. 

» 

On the 19th December Mercha Wark6 again 
made his appearance in the British Camp. He 
brought from Adowa two letters from Prince Kd.sa, 
addressed to Colonel Merewether. This time the 
Prince acknowledged ^the Commander-in-Chief’s pro- 
clamation. Mercha must have reported well of his 
reception by Colonel Merewether, and of his com- 
plete faith in the intentions of the British as set 
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forth so clearly in the proclamation. Prince Kisa’s 
letters were most satisfactory, particularly the 
sentence “ I give over to you the grass, the wood, 
and the water.” The “ peace,” party were evidently 
“ ip ” at Adoiii^, and the “ war ” party in opposition. 

The Reconnoitring Party were now fully occupied 
at Sen^f6. Colonel Merewether was engaged in 
entering into friendly relationship with the people of 
the country ; in receiving the numerous chiefs and 
elders of the surrounding population, who came into 
the British Camp to pay their respects to the Com- 
mander ; and in making agreements for the convey- 
ance and delivery of grain. See. Under his guidance, 
and ably assisted by Doctor Krapf and M. Mun- 
zinger, who acted as advisers and interpreters, the 
British character for fair dealing .soon became dis- 
seminated throughout the neighbourhood. This 
conduct on the part of the foreigners, so unlike the 
military system usually followed by the rulers of 
the country, speedily bore fruit, and the natives 
exerted themselves to provide for the requirements 
of the British Camp. Colonel Phayre explored the 
numerous valleys in the neighbourhood, with a view 
to an estimate of the amount of forage obtainable 
for present and future wants. He also directed all 
the necessary arrangements in the formation of the 
new camp, become Post No. 2 on the highlands; in 
perfecting the organization of the several posts in the 
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passes, and in directing the inovements of troops, &c. 
My own attention was directed to the donstru<atipn 
of the ghaut or pass up to the edge of the high- 
land, on which Newfjprt’s* Sappers were now busily 
employed, and which required a great amount of 
work to prepare it for wheeled traffic. This ghaut 
was over 700 feet in height, and entailed fhe con- 
struction of a mountain road of more than two miles 
in length. 

At this time the whole of the Madras and ' 
Bombay Sappers had arrived at Zulla, and had been 
distributed on the work.s irom the pier at Annesley 
Bay up to the foot of the Senafe ghaut. Captain 
MacDonnell, R.E., commanding the Bombay 
Sappers, arrived at the foot of the ghaut with his 
head-quarters and one edmpany on the 1 7th Decem- 
ber, as dlso Lieutenant Jopp, who came U]) to take 
charge of the engineering work on the ghaut, to 
enable me to return to ti^e coast. On the i8th and 
19th the arrangements for working the ghaut were 
completed, and the speedy return of our party to 
Annesley Bay in contemplation, when Colonel 
Merewether, from the information he had received, 
found himself unable to determine upon the route to 
be adopted by the army on the way from Seniffi to 
AdigeraL Adigerat was the next place of import- 
ance, which lay on the direct route south towards 
the supposed, or reported, position of Magdala. 
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Three routes were named, but the choice was sup- 
posed to lie between the two principal ones — the 
King’s road and the caravan .road. Owing to 
this doubt, it was considered advisable that the 
reconnoitring should be carried as far as Adigerat, 
'so as to close all future deliberation as to the line to 
be followed by the army, as soon as the Commander- 
in-Chief misfht be able to advance from Post No. 2. 

With his determination to examine both the roads 
above mentioned, Colonel Merewether decided to 
go by the King’s road and to return by the caravan 
or kifilah route. Accordingly our old Reconnoitring 
Party, accompanied by Dr. Krapf, M. Munzinger, 
Mercha Wark^, and escorted by a strong detach- 
ment of the 3rd Cavalry under the command of 
Lieut. -Colonel Loch, .set out at dawn on the 21st 
December for Adigerat, in the district of Agam^. 
Our route lay south across the plains of Shumazana, 
and .in the first six miles passed seven villages, the 
principal one of which, Akafis^, holds a weekly 
market. We then crossed over a low saddle between 
two hills, and descended a short defile about forty 
feet in width, passing close to the village of Barakft. 
This village is finely situated on an eminence, over- 
looking the extensive valley of Bahdt, in which the 
Mai Muna, which flows down to Ragool^, rises. 
Crossing some low hills at the north side of the 
valley, and passing by a few villages picturesquely 
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situated, we descended intb. the valley aitd shaped 
our course obliquely towards its soulh^eastern eijd. 
This large valley, enclosed by rocky mountains, 
was covered with grass,* and was watered by a 
small sluggish stream which cour^d down its centre 
at slow speed, and mostly underground. Our route 
took us in front of the gorge of Baraka, which is a 
clef^ in the rocks on the southern side of the valley. 
This chasm, or split in the hill-side, contains a 
celebrated though insignificant church dedicated to 
St Romanos, a monk *of the sixth century. The 
church is simply a cavc built up in front, the interior 
being in a measure ornamented with a framework of 
wood on a model very similar to that of the Lycian 
tombs, with curvilinear roofs. This fact suggested 
all manner of archaeological speculations. An inner 
cave contained the Uones of the saint, besides those 
of a whole band of martyrs, described by Mr. Mark- 
ham as having first bgen turned out to grass like 
Nebuchadnezzar, and having afterwards committed 
suicide in the cave. The old priest of the church 
showed us the martyrs’ remains through a hole in 
the side of the cave, the outlines of human figures 
being perceptible through the cloths in which they 
were enshrouded. Doubtless the priestly succession 
keep up their stock of martyrs, for all the remains of 
the originals must have disappeared long ago. The 
scarped gorge of Baraka penetrated deeply into the 
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mountain, and was well watered by a copious stream 
which issued from the rocks. It was also well 
shaded by some fine sycamore- trees. This fountain 
of Baraka is one of the sources of the River Mai 
Muna. TJie priest produced a manuscript on parch- 
ment, bound in boards, written in the ancient Geez 
character. Dr. Krapf translated to us portions of 
this valuable work, which was found to be full of 
the most arrant nonsense and superstition. 

Passing on from the cave of Baraka, we shortly 
entered a ravine bounded by steep rocks on each 
side. Our course up this ravine was at right 
angles to our former direction down the valley. A 
small stream — another fountain tributary of the Mai 

J 

Muna — ran down the centre of the valley, and 
afforded the means of irrigation of which the natives 
had availed themselves. Our party jjroceeded some 
distance up the valley, and at the end of four hours’ 
march, covering twelve milc§ from Senafd, halted in 
the shade of a steep cliff for breakfast. This place, 
which afterwards became one of the chain of posts 
en rotde to Magdala, bore the name of Goona- 
goona. It boasted of a church of considerable 
antiquity, which was perched high up on the very 
verge of a precipice overhanging the valley. This 
morning’s march had completed our knowledge of 
the principal sources of the River Muna, believed to 
be the chief tributary of the River Ragoole in the 
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lowlands. The perennial ^aracter'of the fountains 
of the Mai Muna satisfactorily- accounted for |^e 
presence of flowing water at Ragool^ at the time of 
our visit to that place.^ 

The march was resumed at noon, zwid Wc at 
once ascended the steep cliffs ©r walls enclosing the 
valley of Godna-goona. On emerging on to the 
summit of this Abyssinian ladder, we entered upon 
the extensive plain of Gull.nba, which was covered 
with grass. The heat of the sun now became very 
oppressive. Cool as were the nights in the high- 
lands, the thermometer registering about 40° a 
few feet from the ground, and the dew in shady 
places being usually converted into hoar frost ; 
yet, for a few hours, about mid-day, the sun’s rays 
penetrated the atmosphere with a power much 
greater than the 75^ shade maximum would seem 
to warrant. This fact oi')ens up scientific ques- 
tions into ’which we Jiave no time to dive at 
present, and is apparently diametrically opposed 
to a branch fact, aUvays a puzzle to the ordinary 
public unacquainted with the effects of rarity of 
atmosphere — namely, that the summits of mountains, 
though nearer the sun, are always cooler than their 
bases, so much farther distant from that luminary. 

Marching four miles across the Gullaba plain, we 
passed along the crest of the water-shed between the 
Red Sea and the Nile. In a deep ravine tow'ards the 
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lowlands the lofty sandstone scarped hill-fort, the 
amba Debra Matso, made its first appearance. There 
were some curiously-shaped conical peaks in this 
ravine, and the Adowa hills^ overhanging Prince 
Kdsa’s capital, 'came out clear against the sky across 
a deep gorge trending towards the Nile. As it was 
now quite time to bring our march to a close, we 
turned from the direct route to descend a steep 
pass leading down past the village of Akran to the 
water of Mai Musrub, distant twenty miles from 
Sendfii. We encamped on the bank of this small 
stream, which is another feeder of the River Muna. 

Following up the valley of the Mai Musrub 
early the next morning, we shortly ascended the 
steep slope of its southern face, and rejoined the 
route on the Gullaba pldin we had left the day 
before. Five miles’ marching brought us to the hill 
of Focida, which we turned by a narrow track at its 
base, which wound round tlje head of a'deep gorge 
very similar to that of Hamez, already described on 
the Tekoonda route. The needle-like peaks of 
Adowa towered up in the distance, while the 
celebrated amba Debra Damot rose up from the 
centre of the gorge, having been left intact whilst 
the process of erosion was slowly but surely pro- 
ceeding with its work of destruction on all around 
it. The highlands here had the most extraordinary 
appearance. It was like two countries at different 
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levels. The table-lapd upbn 'whidh we ^tood was 
as level as if sliced off horizontally wim a knife, and 
a few conical pe^ks had subsequently protruded 
themselves here antj there through the surface ; 
below us again, at a depth of 8 thousand to two 
thousand feet, at the bottom of the deep gorge, was 
another level plain, which had also isolated hillfe 
rising out of its surface. One of these, the hill-fort 
of Debra Damot, already mentioned, had once 
formed part of the higher highland level upon which 
we stood. The valley had been scooped out by 
the action of flowing water ; but the courses of the 
water channels had not encroached upon the original 
mound, now become a mountain by the scouring 
away of the soil at its base. Three miles further 
on we arrived at a point where the route passed 
over a narrow strip of ground of our high table-land 
level, only a few yards in width. This contracted 
causeway was all that nemained intact of the high- 
land plateau on the summit of the water-shed of 
the country. On both sides enormous ravines ran 
down from our path as from a bridge ; the one towards 
the Nile, the other in the direction of RagooM and 
the Red Sea. From our narrow wall of highland we 
looked down on each side into enormous depths, with 
wonder that such mighty chasms could ever have 
been excavated by the slow natural action of water, 
condensed from, and deposited by, the equatorial 
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clouds which yearly pass northwards over the 
country. Shortly after we crossed a saddle between 
two hills, and from this point obtained bearings to 
the, distant Senifd rocks, tq Debra Matso, the 
Kerbosa peak, and the gorge of Gundi-gundi, lead- 
ing down to Ragool(!. Shortly afterwards the track 
led our party abruptly to the edge of a very 
steep pass, which presented the usual features 
of an Abyssinian natural staircase. Dismounting, 
we clambered over rocks to the bottom of the 
Khursabur ghaut, and proceeded on to the village 
at its foot, which, like so many others in this un- 
happy land, was found to be completely de.serted. 
These forsaken villages give a mournful a.spect to a 
country, and silently gdve proof of its social and 
political condition. The route now led across a long 
narrow plain at the edge of the highland. To the 
right, landwards, the plain was bounded by ranges of 
mountains ; to the left, towards the sea, the valley 
at its edge was broken up into precipitous ravines 
and chasms, running down to the lowlands near the 
Salt Lake, 8,000 feet beneath our feet. We halted 
for breakfast under a large tree, a little retired from 
the northerly route of the country we had been 
travelling over. This was done to obtain shade 
from the mid-day sun, which burnt fiercely, and not 
from the Englishman’s ordinary desire for seclusion, 
for the whole country appeared depopulated. No 
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busy travellers throijged tR«! ' road.;, not a solitary 

wayfarer had been seen the whole way from SenMi^ ; 

. i 

and the only signs of life met with in the thirty-four 
miles hitherto traversed on this reconnoissance had 
been a few Abyssinians at the, village of Abran, 
and half a dozen shepherds lending cattle in the 
distance. 

Continuing the journey shortly before 3 p.m., the 
last spur covering the valley of Adigerat was turned ; 
and crossing some fields from which the crops had 
lately been reaped, we ’silently took up a position 
near the head of the water-supply of the valley. 
The village was distant about half a mile over a level 
plain ; but the same apathy observed on the part of 
the Shohos on our landing in their country at Zulla, 
was displayed by the Abyssinians of one of the 
principal towns in* the country, on our quietly 
encamping in their fields at Ad'gerat. It is not, 
however, unlikely, that fhe appearance of the cavalry 
escort armed with carbines, and mounted on horses 
which would appear to Abyssinians of astonishing 
size and power, had its due effect in inducing the 
natives to hold aloof, until the intentions of the 
foreign visitors had been declared. Adigerat lies 
in a recess in the mountains, and is overawed by the 
ambas Undul and Aloquor, which tower over it on 
the west. The small camp was pitched on the open 
plain, a few hundred yards from the most imposing 
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biii!<}iijig as yet seen in the country. This consisted 
of a watch-tower with a large embrasure on the 
tbp> \wd ■a high lyall enclosing, the usual circular 
thatched dwellings of the couptry. This little fort, 
as it mayoiit of courtesy be called, was at the time 
of ’^r visit inhabited by a lady, the wife of the son 
of the famous Sabagadis of Tigrt^, the most re- 
nowned ruler of the country of modern times. 
This poor lady was mourning the absence of her 
husband, who was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Wakshhm Gobaze. Sabagadis, who, forty years 
previously, had endeavoured to open up friendly 
relations with the English, did not live to receive 
the mission which was sent to him in response to 
his invitation. He was murdered at the instigation 
of Dejdjmatch Oobe, who thus paved the way to his 
own advancement in Tigr^. Colonel Merewether 
offered to visit the unfortunate lady, which she, with 
an excess of propriety, declined ; her fears at the 
sight of the troopers probably overcoming that 
feeling of curiosity which, to members of her sex, 
is often, so falsely, said to be irresistible. Before 
leaving Tigre the following year, the Commander-in- 
Chief interested himself with the Wakshfim Gobaz6 
of Lasta to obtain the release of the Shfim Agam^ 
Subhit, with what success remains unknown. 

Prince Kdsa’s chiefs of Adigerat were absent on 
our arrival, which was probably a preconcerted ar- 
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the'^llcctioa of 
pet^ns yarnai Co] 
was not to be trt^t^^ifrj 
The little 

possible* and vigd^^^ntries' ttia^ 
on each side ^ ‘l^je «amj» difring j|ie 
light night .The absence of , the 
district was certainly dininOu$, but it pfobable tfii^ 
wished to avoid cqmpromiaang thefn^lves in 
way. The fair and friefflly treatment Of the peop| 
at Senif6 conduced to our advan|*ge at Adige 
A halt of one day only was maEde at AHigerat, 
the purpose of collecting information, visiting ihd 
weekly market, and exploring the neighbourii^ 
country, including the •wonddrful ravine, widens 
severing the ^dge of the highland, winds do^ 
in the direction of Ragool^ ] 

Sir Charles Stavel^ having communicated his| 
intention of visitipg l^enift, our party left Adige*is^ 
at dawn on the 24th December, with the inteirtiolE 
of returning to Post No. 2 by the second or 
route, an(f meeting Sir Charles there dn 
day, The King’s Road to Adigerat had been 
puted at thirty-seven miles, whidi.we h^ 
plished in two days, Zulla ^ " ‘ ' 



miles distant from Adigerat. 
up the valley, whkh iya$ coy]« 
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we passed within a quarter of a mile of the large 
tree under which we had breakfasted on the 22nd, 
and fro'bi this point the new route diverged in a 
north-easterly direction, Thg temperature of the 
early mbriryng was delightful for travelling ; but 
the constant Abyssiilfan staircases, though allied to 
the fine views so frequently obtained, gave an in- 
finity of trouble to both men and animals. 

After marching about se\^cn miles, our route 
bearing to the edge of the highlands towards tlie 
hill-fort or aviba Debra Malso, we arrived at the top 
of a declivity 440 feet in height, the very sight of 
which must have made the baggage-mules’ hearts 
ache. The Khursabiir ghaut descended on the 22nd 
was insignificant compared to this rocky ladder. It 
appeared very like ^the dcf^cent of tlic side of the 
great pyramid at Cairo, the height and slojie being 
much about the same. In this case, however, horses 
and laden mules had to effect a descent — an experi- 
ment which has not been tried in Egypt. English 
people, who are, in 1869, as well acquainted with the 
topography of the burial-place of Cheops as they 
were with Margate lodging-houses a generation back, 
will now have fairly brought before them, by a simile 
which might fairly have been indulged in long ago, 
what a real Abyssinian staircase is. Still it must in 
justice be stated, that nothing equivalent to the 
Sooroo pass, when first seen, is to be found in Egypt. 
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At the bottom of this dee|)j, pass, ^ amba 
Debra Matso, we found ourselves iri a‘ pleasai® 
ravine, with soft green turf under foot, weirshaded 
by large trees^ and watered by a subterranean stream 
which occasionally burst forth, through the< surface. 
Thi§ valley was cultivated at* the bottom, which 
was tolerably level for about 1 50 yards in width ; but 
unfortunately, like the valley of Adigerat, was m- 
fested with myriads of locusts. The plague of 
locusts had been first seen at Adigerat. The natives 
said they had been in* the country five years, 
and would remain three more before they disap- 
peared. In Western India, where this plague has 
lately made its appearance, it is said, that it is a 
recurring phenomenon every twelve years, that the 
insects breed and remain ‘in th^ country for a few 
years, and then pass on eastwards. 

At one place in the valley the people had 
lighted fires all about their fields ; and women and 
children, by flapping large cloths, endeavoured to 
drive the locusts away. Their efforts must have 
been attended with very small success, for the air 
was swarming with the winged insects ; and the 
ground was so covered with them, that our horses 
crushed numbers at each step. Apparently unable 
to regulate their flight, we were literally pelted 
with them; but the creatures are in no way dis- 
gusting, though an intolerable nuisance. As locusts 

19 
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devour the produce of the land, the natives retaliate 
by eating them. . They are first roasted, then 
pounded, and lastly mixed with honey and devoured. 

This valley takes its name from the amba 
Umbaitd* which overhangs it. The imposing light- 
coloured scarped capjjing of the natural fort induced 
a rather uncomfortable feeling in the hearts of the 
invaders below, who were conscious of their exposed 
and untenable position as they wound down the 
ravine. The guardian of the valley, which has 
villages on its lower slopes, was assisted in its duty 
of protection, and in watching its still more powerful 
neighbour the amba Debra Matso, by a deputy 
across the ravine, the amba Serano. Feeling any- 
thing but conquerors as we slunk down the bottom 
of this fort ditch tor abdut six miles, we left one 
Abyssinian trap only to fall into another at the foot 
of the still more formidable Debra Matso. The 
light grey sandstone capping of all the loftier moun- 
tains of northern Abyssinia deserves passing notice. 
This stratum is of no great depth, and having a 
, horizontal cleavage invites geological speculation. 
That the sandstone has been deposited below water 
may be fairly assumed, if not proved; but how it 
has retained the level of its formation at 9,000 feet 
above the sea is another matter altogether. The 
rocks supporting the sandstone have been terribly 
distorted by igneous action. The slaty rocks next 
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the sandstone, though stratified, have their' strata 
tilted up at a high angle. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Abyssinian table-land had been elevated to 
its present position hy volcanic action after the 
igneous action which took place oelow water had 
ceased, and the sandstone deposit had been formed. 
This latest formation, then, had occurred in the 
interval between the igneous action and the final 
upheaval of the land. 

The sandstone covering of Mounts Suera, Tsaro. 
Assuat, also of the at/idas Debra Damot, Debra 
Deria, Debra Matso, and hundreds of other peaks, 
does not seem to have any connection with the 
sandstone of the Senafe rocks, of the Goona-goona 
gorge, and of many other places of the same altitude. 
While the first mentmned is a *cold pale blue-grey, 
the lower sandstone is of a red colour, and differs 
considerably in texture. In the geological section a 
difference of about 500 ftet would seem to intervene 
between the bottom of the light-coloured sandstone 
and the top of the red .sandstone. 

After passing by a large pool of water in the 
naturally formed ditch of Debra Matso, our party 
halted to fortify themselves inwardly with Francis 
the Ready’s good fare. Francis, whose last appear- 
ance in these pages was on the plain of R 4 sa at 
How 4 kil Bay, had, on achieving the summit of the 
highland pass the day that Serififd was occupied, 
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created considerable astonishment in the minds of 
the Senclf^otes as his camel reared its head over 
their mops. Strange to say, there were not many 
of the highland people of the§e parts that had ever 
seen the' 'animal before ; all the northern passes 
being too rough to admit of their employment. 
surprise of the people on this occasion was, however, 
small compared to that produced when Sir Robert 
Napier’s elephants appeared in the country. But 
the Shohos at Zulla alone came in for all the 
wonders. The civilization of the nineteenth century, 
and its sciences, were thrown suddenly upon a 
people of a lower stage of mental development than 
the ancient Briton, who was accustomed to appear 
abroad in woad-coloured human skins : — 

^ 4 

A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandsirc won ; ” 

and who received distinguished foreigners as they 
landed in the country, nt)t with addresses and 
banquets, but with a crack on the head with a club. 
The fact, that the Shoho is only a few degrees in 
advance of his neighbour the cynocephalus baboon, 
alone saved him from becoming a raving maniac, 
when the elephant walked in his midst, the sea was 
turned into a fresh-water river, and the Fire-Devil 
ran away with the train ! 

Quitting the ravine of U mbaito, which had now 
become the ditch of the fort of Debra Matso, we 
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crossed the stream Mat Musiaib, at the head of 
which we had encamped on the 21st, and com- 
menced the ascent of some very steep Hills. In 
fact the guides wished to take u'- to our destination 
by a short cut over the mounthin: , instead *of by the 
longer road down the ravine^ to its junction with 
that of the Mai Muna. And what a short cut! 
For two hours our part}’ floundered through tangled 
jungle, over a disconnected cattle-track simply 
scratched in the side of a steep mountain. Explorers, 
who generally select for their examinations and 
researches the worst country they can find, do not 
often come across a country so absurdly inconvenient 
as this was. The normal position of the traveller 
in Abyssinia, when resorting to short cuts, may be 
thus described : — He i? passfng along a narrow 
ledge much broken up, a cliff above, a pretipice 
below, the branches of trees encumbering the path. 
His horse has his neai; fore-foot on a loose round 
stone, with the off fore-foot pawing the air in the vain 
attempt to reach another two or three feet below him. 
A hind foot is caught in the rock above, while the 
animal’s tail is fast in a bush. The rider covers his 
face with one arm, and at the same time fixes his 
glance on a branch which must catch him under the 
chin. His helmet is held by an acacia fish-hook, 
while its strap is fast producing strangulation. His 
right hand grasps his gun lying across his knees. 
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and the reins are entangled with the triggers and 
cock. Smoking of course, he smells burnt moustache, 
while cigar-ash flies in his eyes, and a crag crunches 
his boot. From this dead-lock he is at last relieved 

i- r 

by a sharp thorn running into his leg, which, by 
causing that member* to shrink, passes on the effect 
through the spur to his horse. This results in a 
decisive struggle, which lands the traveller on his 
back on the wrong side of the impediment he wishes 
to overcome, breaks his only pipe, flattens his flask ; 
discharges his gun, fractures the stock, sends one 
bullet through the hat of his nearest friend, while 
the other penetrates the ribs of his own baggage- 
mule in the rear, and crashing through his liquor- 
case on the one side, lodges in his canteen on the 
other. Such are the delights of Abyssinian tra- 
velling, and six miles of difficulties arid dangers, 
aggregating something not very unlike the above 
description, delivered our jiarty on the banks of 
the Mai Muna at Afoo-Haka, some nineteen miles 
from Adigerat. The rear-guard did not get in till 
after dark, having been fourteen hours on the 
march, and then it came by the easier road round 
by the valley. 

At the earliest dawn on Christmas-day, 1867, 
our Reconnoitring Party wound up the valley of 
the Mai Muna from the encampment at Afoo-Haka, 
where the stream, fed by the fpuntains of the valley 
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of Bahclt and its tributaiy ralnnes, had attataed a 
width of some yards. The track by the side of 
the stream was very rugged, for the hills bn each 
side threw forward a multitude of sjairs to the very 
edge of the water. To avoid tl e worst* of these 
the, route crossed the strearft several times, and 
followed whichever bank appeared the least imprac- 
ticable. As our party emerged from the contracted 
and rocky defile into our old and capacious valley^ 
of Baraka and Bahit, we passed by a native fortified 
post, the amda Haggeda, well placed at the head of 
the pass. What a relief it was 10 escape from the 
narrow and sunken route, the so-called kafilah or 
caravan road, into the open valleys of Shumazana. 
The Goona-goona ravine and the Baraka gorge, 
containing the bones of the graminivorous martyrs, 
were shortly turned ; and halfway up this large 
valley, at the village of Barakit, we joined our old 
route, the King’s roa(^ from Sendfd The road 
now ascended through a short defile to the upper 
Shumazana valley. Here, in this distant corner of 
Tigre, the inhabitants seemed always more peaceful 
and occupied in agricultural pursuits than those 
met with in the cut-throat valleys of Goona-goona, 
the Mai Muna, and Debra Matso. As usual in the 
fields in the Sendfe valley, a number of the poorer 
natives, chiefly women and children, were digging 
in search of esculent. roots for while the mountain 
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and lowland tribes of Shohos and Dandkil subsist 
on meat and milk, the highlanders live principally 
upon grain, roots, and milk, with occasionally, not 
from choice but from necessity, a mess of “ locusts 
and wild hoiiey.” 

The return journey by the caravan road yras 
found to be two or three miles shorter than by the 
upper or water-shed route by Goona-goona, F ocdda, 
and Khursabur ; but while the latter was practicable 
for the baggage animals of the army, excepting at 
the two passes of Goona-goona and Khursabur, 
which could be made so by the Sappers, the lower 
route was quite unfit for our purposes. For a 
length of sixteen miles the caravan track crossed 
ground exceedingly rough, or wound through deep 
ditch-like ravines, commanded at every point by 
native forts, and running the gauntlet of a series of 
Shoho villages perched high up on the shoulders 
of the several ambas. ^ 

That this well-guarded and overawed route is 
followed by the very few caravans which find their 
way into these regions from the interior or from the 
sea, is due to the power of the Shoho tribes. These 
freebooters insist on the caravans, such as they are, 
— for a few merchants and convoy of bullocks can 
scarcely deserve the grand-sounding term, — follow- 
ing the route of their selection, which, as may 
readily be understood from the description given. 
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enables the short-sighted extortioners to leSry with 
perfect ease to themselves their customary black-mail. 

The rear-guard of the cavalry escort brotight into 
camp a number of Shoho prisoner-^, accused by some 
muleteers of the party of having descended upon 
thqm and their mules, wherf they had strayed a 
short way from the rest of the string. The Shohcs, 
the mule-drivers averred, had carried them and their 
animals up to a village ; and, in a manner most 
unpleasant to their feelings, had made signs of 
cutting their throats. ‘At this exciting moment, 
their last as the Hindoos verily believed, the 
troopers made their appearance, and delivered them 
from the clutches of the supposed bandits. The 
cavalry Jemadar explained, that as they were 
marching in the rear of the ‘baggage, a muleteer 
had run back calling upon them in aft excited 
manner for assistance, as the Shohos were about 
to slit the throats of, some of their companions. 
The guard immediately galloped forward, released 
the Hindoos, and seized on all the Shohos they 
could catch, including some apparently innocent 
chiefs travelling up the valley. The Jemadar 
naively remarked, that he had no orders, otherwise 
he would have cut up the miscreants. 

Here was a fine occasion for “ le Consool,” who 
was immediately retained by the 'friends of the 
prisoners to take in hand their defence. The 
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prosecutors, prisoners, guard, witnesses, and counsel, 
drew up in a circle round the spears and shields of 
the accused, collected in a heap in the centre. 
M. Munzinger speedily mastering the merits of 
his brief, boldly and with flashing eyes, excited by 
his sense of justice, which was ever keen, ^no 
matter the colour or creed of the client, — stepped 
forward in open court on the sward of Sendfe 
to plead before Chief- Justice Merewether. At 
the termination of the evidence of the prosecu- 
tors, supplemented by that of the Jemadar, who 
concluded his report with the observation that he 
regretted he had not been permitted to annihilate the 
whole band. “ le Consool ” eloquently opened his 
case for the defence. His forensic display was to 
the following effect, though not couched in the exact 
words given ; — 

“ The Shohos, these poor peaceful men ” — 
turning round with extended arm towards the 
group of visages which would have collectively 
done honour to the prisoners’ bar of the Old 
Bailey, — “ have been entirely misunderstood by the 
miserable Hindoos, and been shamefully treated 
by those powerful troopers. Instead of deserv- 
ing punishment, they merit reward. Like the 
Samaritan, ever on the look-out to perform a good 
action, they had observed with painful feelings that 
beneath their peaceful village a few poor mules 
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were staggering under iieav^ vtourdens, witfe their 
attendants, footsore and weary, toiling besid^ them. 
Their pity was at once excited for flie poor 
strangers, who were^ unarmed and apparently un- 
guarded, Fearful that the pdv.ir fellow.s might come 
to grief at the hands of robbefs, sometimes met with 
in those parts, the Shohos had rushed down upon 
the ill-defended wayfarers ; and seizing upon both 
men and mules, had hastily dragged them up to 
their quiet village and home. An animated con- 
versation had then v.nsubd between the two parties, 
which was accompanied by a misfortune not to be 
lost sight of; namely, that neither side compre- 
hended one single word spoken by the other. The 
representatives of the two nations, then, being at 
cross purposes, the Shohos, so fnuch more intelligent 
than the Hindoos, began, like other civilized nations, 
to talk to their unintelligible, othe''wise dumb, friends 
on their fingers. They jjrew their fingers, as stated by 
the muleteers, across their throats with acconipany- 
ing gestures full of meaning. These signs being 
interpreted meant to signify : — ‘ The day had passed 
by, the night .was at hand. Highwaymen were on 
the road like lions seeking whom they might devour, 
and should the muleteers fall into the clutches of 
these lawless robbers, their goods would be stolen and 
their blood spilt For these reasons the only chance 
of safety was to be found in their village, which the 
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Shohos humbly placed for the night at the disposal 
of their visitors. In the morning they might resume 
their journey in safety.’ At this moment, the 
troopers, summoned by a craven Hindoo, had 
galloped up ''to the scene ; and stupidly considering 
that actions were belter than unknown words, at 
once proceeded to make the whole party of natives 
prisoners. Not even satisfied with this injustice, 
a few extra captures of men of note were made 
afterwards on the road ; and peaceable men had 
been kept away from their Homes all night.” 

This was a telling speech ; the argument was 
ingenious, and possibly sound. As the muleteers 
had not been able to prove that anything had been 
stolen, nor had any throats actually been c’t ; and 
as the only reply opeh to the prosecution was based 
on the ill-repute of the valley, tlie verdict was given 
in favour of the accused. They were at once libe- 
rated, and joyfully picking ijp their arms, departed 
for their happy valley. 

The Adigerat reconnoissance had been speedily 
accomplished, as the Reconnoitring Party were very 
desirous of getting back quickly to Sen&f6 to meet 
Major-General Sir Charles .Staveley, second in com- 
mand of the Expedition. Sir Charles Staveley, 
who had brought with him the order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the dissolution of the Recon- 
noitring Committee, had been so fully occupied at 
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Zulla with the arrival ofcfa brigade of the almy and 
the organization of the Transport Train, that he 
had not been able to visit Sendf^ and th% passes, 
or to hold personal cpmm inicatio"* with the officers 
of the Reconnoitring Committee and -Advanced 
brigade until this time. He refceived all the informa- 
tion obtained by the Reconnoitring Party, and that 
which he required before issuing orders for the 
distribution of the Beloochees in working parties in 
the passes. As early as the 8th December, the 
Quartermaster-Gencrel had brought prominently to 
the notice of the several cornmauding officers in the 
passes the necessity of their doing all in their power 
to have the dead horses and mules near their posts 
burnt ; and he endeavoured, through M. Munzinger, 
to entertain parties of Shoho?, for the purpose of 
burning the carcases of all animals succumbing on 
the line of march between the .‘•everal posts. Sir 
Charles Staveley, whe^ from the day he landed at 
Zulla, had taken r comprehensive view of the ‘affairs 
of all departments, and who had assumed a general 
control, which resulted with such advantage to the 
interests of the expedition at this important juncture, 
had, during his journey to the highlands, become 
fully alive to the necessity of having a cleared road 
up the pass ; and also, of the danger to health likely 
to arise from the decomposition of the bodies of so 
many animals as daily fell to die in the narrow defiles. 
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He at once appointed Staff Surgeon Lalor, Sanitary- 
Officer for the passes ; and this officer was provided 
with a gang of dhooly^bearers fpr the purpose of 
collecting wood and burning the carcases. He did 
not hesitate to' order the troops, both European and 
Native, to engage, not Only in the duties of muleteers, 
but also in the work of ordinary labourers, in clearing 
and levelling the highland road. 

The political news obtained at this time was 
varied and conflicting. At Adigeral, Colonel Mere- 
wether was informed that Trince Menelek of 
Shoa had attacked Magdala, but had been driven 
back by the fire of the guns of the fortress. Also, 
that Wakshfim Gobaze had captured Magdala ; 
and other equally unreliable reports. On returning 
to Senafe, a servant of Mr. Flad was found to 
have arrived in the camp. He stated that Theo- 
dorus had made a rapid march to Magdala, had 
destroyed the fortress, and carried away with him 
all the captives. This story was doubted ; but 
on M. Munzinger recognizing the man as having 
formerly proved himself trustworthy, a temporary 
belief was given to his account. The man’s story 
was now tested in detail, when its untruth soon 
became apparent. Colonel Merewether believed the 
Abyssinian to be a spy from the King’s camp ; and 
that the story, after a common custom of the country, 
had been invented en route. 
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The arrangements eaterefi into with the natives, 
for bringing up stores by native carriage, were 
now beginning to work. 916 bullocks with loads 
arrived at Sen 4 f^ by^ the 24th Dr cember, and many 
more were on their way by botl. the Komayl^ and 
H^das Passes. 

Sir Charles Staveley then departed fur the coast, 
and the Reconnoitring Committee, having brought 
to a completion their work of exploration, commenced 
on the 1st October, broke up this same Christmas 
Day, 1867. • “ 
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chapter IX. 

RETURN TO THE CO AST.-^ ARRIVAL OF SIR ROBERT 

NAPIER. 

Reconnoitring Field Force — Duties of the Reconnoitring Committee 
— Saddle Survey — Socialities — Colonel McrewcthcFs Farewell 
Memorandum — Progress of the RoAd in the Passes — Success 
of the Maiyen Well — Baboons — Sooroo Pass Road — Sapper 
killed — Bcloochecs at work in the Passes — Lieutenant Bcke 
and Marine Battalion — Madras Sappers at Komayld — loth 
Company Royal Engineers — State of Affairs in the Passes — 
Zulla a busy Port — Transport Train — Piers— Sheds — Madras 
Sappers — Railway — Troops employed in its Cc.iistruction 
— Captain Edye, R.N.— Water Supply — Officers of the Recon- 
noitring Field Force fall into their Ajfaigncd Positions — Captain 
Pottinger attempts to explore the Valley of the Mai Muna — 
The Natives stop his Proceedings — Sir Robert Napier orders 
the clearance of the Alternative Route — Captain Chalmers 

K 

andc Lieut. Hartshome commence from Had6da — Captain Hills 
from Sendfc* — Captain Chalmers’ Party struck dowm with Malig- 
nant Fever — Only authentic case of a Lion — Zulla Post-office 
— Jdbel Tair — Economy evinced by the Bombay Government — 
Railway — Engineer Department overweighted by a Broad Gauge 
— Modification of Opinion— Army Works Corps — Shohos as 
Workmen — Usefulness of the Railway — Project for a Railway for 
Military Purposes — Details of Plant and Rolling Stock to be used 
— Agency to be employed — Arrival of Sir Robert Napier — He 
assumes Command — His General Orders — Prestige. 

On the return of the Reconnoitring Committee to 
the coast, which took place immediately after the 
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termination of the Adi^rat feconnoisshncej- tiiflety- 
two days had passed since the Reconnoitring Field 
Force had made ite appearance on the A15yssinian 
coast at Massowah, and eighty-eigh'. days had elapsed 
since the debarkation of the force at Zulla * Of these 
eig|ity -eight days, the officers ‘ of the Reconnoitring 
Committee had passed thirty-two at Zulla, and had 
been absent exploriiig the county’- fifty-six days. 
The Committee had been actually on the march 
forty-nine days, and in that time had travelled over 
upwards of six hundi«d fniles of an anexceptionally 
rough country. It may not be considered out of 
place here to notice the nature of the duties which 
devolved upon the individual members of the Re- 
connoitring Committee, which was ordered and pro- 
jected by the Commanderdn-Chi^f of the Expedition. 
Colonel Merewether "Commanding and President of 
the Committee, directed the reconnaissances; he col- 
lected all the political ^nd other necessary informa- 
tion, and inaugurated the friendly relationship "with 
the Abyssinian Chiefs opposing Theodorus which 
was to fructify so greatly to the advantage of the 
expedition on the arrival of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Colonel Merewether, who, from his position 
as Resident at Aden was of course well known in 
the Red Sea and in Egypt, also held diplomatic 
intercourse, as commander of the Pioneering Expedi- 
tion, with the Egyptian Governor-General of the 
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Soudan, and other local authorities on the Egyptian 
coast He also, early in December, entered into 
contracts with the natives for th^ conveyance up to 
SenSfd, on their own cattle, of the British stores. 
The fair ■ treatment the Shohos experienced at the 
hands of the invaders had, by this time, induced 
them to cast off their original and natural fear of the 
foreign soldiery. In his intercourse with the natives 
Colonel Merewether received most able assistance 
from the acting British Consul, M. Munzinger. 
Colonel Phayre caused route 'Surveys to be made of 
all the country travelled over ; he determined the 
positions for the different encampments with re- 
ference to local topography and water su{)ply, and 
prepared elaborate reconnoissance report: for the 
information of the Commdnder-in-Chief. The two 
medical officers, who relieved each other in recon- 
noitring duties, conducted meteorological observa- 
tions, and drew up departmental reports on sanitary 
and other cognate matters. My own attention was 
concentrated upon points connected with military 
defence, and a consideration of the relative import- 
ance of the physical obstacles with which the 
engineer has to contend ; bearing in mind the value 
of time and available means. To assist the memory, 
and supplement the note-book, I occupied myself 
during the march in taking observations, and keeping 
a field-book necessary for the compilation of the 
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sketch survey-map — no# attached to this volume— 
of all the country travelled over by the Reconnoitring 
Committee. This ^sketch survey may be termed a 
“Saddle survey,” as, it was mad« from the saddle, 
without halting, and at the same rate as that at which 
the; reconnoissances were conducted. During the 
seven week.-.’ reconnoissances, only three halts of. 
one day each were made, and those for the purpose 
of local mountain explorailon. The mules and 
muleteers brought with the Reconnoitring Force 
from Bombay performed’ their work admirably ; for, 
with the exception of two gr three animals which 
succumbed to the trying march to Ragool6, the re- 
mainder kept in good condition until the epidemic 
set in. This fatal disease attacked good and bad 
mules alike, and carried off* many of our old 
friends. 

Nothing tends to develop individual character 
more than travelling, ^specially if it be attended 
with difficulties ; but no circumstances occurred to 
interrupt the harmony of the Reconnoitring Party, 
which acted unanimously throughout. Subse- 
quently, when Doctor Krapf and Doctor Austin 
joined Colonel Merewether’s extempore mess, 
the social gatherings were productive of very 
pleasant intercourse amongst the representatives 
of professions not often brought together in so 
fortunate a conjunction. This was now at an 
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«nd, and Colonel Merewether issued the following 
memorandum : — 

c 

** The Reconnoitring Committeo^ assembled by order 
of his Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Napier, 
G.C.S.I. an<f K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, was dissolved 
by the following Genial Order, dated 6th December, 
1867:— 

‘ Sir Charles Staveley will be so good as to dissolve 
the Committee of which Colonel Merewether, C.B., is 
president, and to convey to Colonel Merewether, to 
the Quartermaster - General of the Army, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Phayre, and to Lieutenant - Colonel Wilkins, 
Royal Engineers, and the other officers of the Com- 
mittee, Sir R. Napier’s best thanks, and his Excellency’s 
full appreciation of their zealous and indefatigable 
labours, the results of which have been generally so satis- 
factory.’ 

The above Gen^^ral Order applies to Lieutenant- 
Colonels Phayre and Wilkins, IVtajor Mignion, Surgeon 
Lumsdaine, and Lieutenant Hewett, I. N., who formed 
the Committee ; but Colonel Merewether would beg to 
offer to Major Baigrie and Cg^ptain Pottinger, Quarter- 
master-General’s department, to Captain Goodfellow, and 
Lieutenant Jopp, R.E., to Staff Assistant-Surgeon Martin, 
who accompanied the reconnoitring parties on several 
occasions, and carefully collected much valuable informa- 
tion, and to Mr. E. Dawes, Harbour-Master, his warmest 
thanks for the valuable assistance they have rendered to 
him throughout since the first landing of the Reconnoitring 
Party ; especially to Major Baigrie, for the manner in 
which he managed, with very limited means, the arrange- 
ments for the camp, and landing of troops, stores, &c., 
when left in charge of Mulkuttoo, and to Captain Good- 
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fellow, for his uncea^'ng laboufs, pi^rticularfy on the pier 
made entirely under his superintendence. 

“W. L. Merewether, C.B., Colonjfl, 

“ Tommaading Reconnoitring Party. 

Camp Sendff, \2ih Deceml>fr, . ■ , 

.On the break-up of the exptoring party at Senlf(6, 
the members comprising it returned to the coast. 
By this time great progress had been made in the 
construction of a road for wheeled traffic in the 
passes. Newport’s Sappers had completed the 
portion of the line intetvening between the camp 
at Senife and a point half-.way down the ghaut ; 
and Lieutenant J opp was lining out the lower portion 
preparatory to its immediate commencement. Captain 
MacDonnell.R.E., commanding the Bombay Sappers, 
with his head-quarters and CaptS.in Leslie’s company, 
was encamped between the foot of the Senife pass 
and Rahaguddd, clearing the road in that direction. 
At Rahagudde, three, companies of Beloochees, 
under Captain H jgg, had been posted sincS the 
second week in December, and several miles of 
road, from their camp towards Maiyen, had been 
cleared by these troops. Halting at Maiyen an 
opportunity was afforded us of testing the capabilities 
of the well which had been excavated there in the 
endeavour to divide the long march between Upper 
Sooroo and Rahagudde. A large herd of native 
cattle were watered from the well in our presence ; 
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and the same evening the horses of Captain Murray’s 
G-14 Armstrong Battery, arriving on their way to 
Sendfd to escape the epidemic, the whole, together 
with their accompanying conyoy of mules, were 
watered completely to the satisfaction of their officer. 
This was a most important success. , 

A curious and interesting sight was witnessed 
the same afternoon. A troop of about three hundred 
dog-faced baboons came down from the mountains 
and coolly sat down amongst the scattered forage in 
the mule lines just vacated foy a convoy. They 
came to pick up the gfain spilt from the nose-bags 
of the mules. The large tawny males with their 
long manes strode along in the most sedate manner, 
and finally took up their positions in the mo~t likely 
spots. The females, evidently in subjection, on 
finding a treasure, cast hurried glances at their 
lords, as if afraid of being interfered with ; while 
the young ones ran about poking up the grain here 
and tliere, till approaching too near their parents the 
sire’s anger became aroused, and he would dart after 
his shrieking offspring and summarily chastise them. 
The baboons took no more notice of the proximity 
of human beings than if they had been domesticated 
in the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park. 
Their mode of eating exhibited, in one respect, a 
marked superiority over that of the other species of 
animal provided with hands and arms. A man 
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would have collected the grain ahd fed himself- with 
one hand; these fellows used first one hand and |hen 
the other, and at such a rate as would havelSpeedily 
left a human guest in^the lurch had they been dining 
together out of the same dish. ' 

^The Sepoys of the loth Bombay N. I., posted 
at Sooroo, had cleared the road for some distance 
above the defile ; but in the pass itself two com- 
panies of the Bombay Sappers, commanded by 
Lieutenants Sturt and Leacock, were hard at work 
demolishing or buildoig'over the granite boulders. 
Great care was required and exercised by those in 
charge of the working parties, to prevent accidents 
being caused by falling rocks resulting from undue 
interference with the sides of the pass. Only one 
accident of a serious nature Occurred during the 
three months the Sappers were making the road. 
One Sepoy lost his life, being crushed to death by a 
rock which fell out of j^e side of the cliff. By the 
end of December t //o-thirds of the four miles <5f the 
Sooroo Pass road were completed for wheeled traffic, 
and Lieutenant Leacock’s company of Sappers 
shortly left Sooroo to march on Rahagudde, there to 
engage in fresh but similar labours. Sir Charles 
Staveley sent a reinforcement of troops into the 
Komayl6 Pass to assist in road-making ; and Major 
Beville, with his head-quarters and five companies 
of Beloochees, entered the pass the last day of the 
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year. Major Beville arrived at Upper Sooroo on 
the 1st of January, and his men at once set to work 
in the ftiost zealous manner to assist Lieutenant 
Sturt’s company of Sappers engaged in finishing off 
the road near the Devil’s Staircase, and in clearing 
and forming a road at the entrance to the defile. 
All the hard work was first taken in hand in the 
passes, the easy portions being left to the last. 
Besides Major Beville’s Beloochees, Lieutenant 
Becke with his company of the Marine Battalion, part 
of the original escort of the Ref onnoitring Party, was 
posted at Malyen, and actively engaged in clearing 
the road both up and down the pass. Lieutenant 
Beke for a long time employed a gang of Shohos on 
his road works to assist his sepoys in performmg the 
work allotted to riiem. < At Komayle Captain 
Elliot’s K Company of Madinas Sappers arrived 
on the 30th December, and were for some time 
employed on the several engineering works required 
at that important post, which was subsequently to 
become the head-quarters of the Transport Train. 

The loth Company of Royal Engineers, which 
arrived at Zulla in December, was divided into 
parties of telegraphists, signallers, well-borers, and 
photographers. Major Pritchard, R.E., commanded 
the company and directed the photographers. 
Lieutenants St. John and Puzey, with Morgan, 
whose sad death from brain-fever caused by fatigue, 
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occurred near Magdala, superintendwJ the tele- 
graph and signalling departments, and Lieutenant 
A. Le Messurier had charge of the well-b^ing and 
watering arrangements. All the'-e several, depart- 
ments of the scientific bratich' wt re at work in the 
passes before the close of tlte year, by which time 
Lieutenant I.e Messurier had succeeded at KomayM 
in delivering water at tlie surface by means of his 
Norton’s tube-wells, driven into the water-bearing 
stratum thirteen feet belov; the dry bed of the 
torrent. Between IW)rrfayl6 and the coast a road 
had been cleared under the direction of Major 
Baigrie as early as November, the 10th Regiment 
of Native Infantry and the Lascars of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department having executed the 
work. As regards the Transpott Train and supplies, 
small quantities of* grass only were obtained at 
Rahaguddd, and the Transport Train with difficulty 
delivered at Sendfe th^ provisions required by the 
advanced brigade at that post. Such wis the 
condition of the road and the state of affairs in 
the passes at the close of the year 1867. 

Zulla, from the beginning of December, had 
become a busy port, and at the commencement of 
the new year all departments of the army were 
working at high pressure and making great pro- 
gress in view to the commencement of active opera- 
tions. The Commander-in-Chief’s arrival was daily 
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expected, and all branches of the army strove to 
prepare for that event by pushing forward the work 
they had- in hand. Sir Charles Staveley, who had 
commanded in Abyssinia since the beginning of 

c 

December, afforded the greatest assistance and 
encouragement to all departmental officers ; and the 
sanitary condition of the camp, and the efficiency of 
the Transport Train, especially engaged his attention. 
Major Murray’s artillerymen of the G-14 Armstrong 
Battery, Colonel Dunn’s 33rd Regiment, and Major 
Beville’s Beloochees volunteercjd to receive a certain 
number of uncared-for mules and to get them into 

f 

some sort of condition. Captain Twentyman, senior 
officer of the Transport Corps in the country at this 
time, held no sinecure. The Egyptian and Persian 
muleteers were almost unmanageable, and numbers 
of mules arrived from Europe w'*Ithout any muleteers 
to take care of them. 

At this same time, the beginning of January, 
Annesley Bay was the haven of a large fleet of 
steam-vessels and other transports ; and every en- 
deavour had been made on shore for the landing 
and reception of the troops, animals, and stores with 
which they were freighted. The stone pier, over 
900 feet in length, and giving a depth at its head 
of seven feet at low water, was nearly completed, 
with a condensing engine and apparatus at its 
extremity. The immense traffic which ensued at 
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this pier while stiU under tohstruction, naturally 
impeded the work of completion ; and as its ||se in 
this condition was ifteviteble, the Engineers were 
fairly forced to redre before the overwhelming 
advance of men and animals, Voi.ipressed hay and- 
rum-casks, railway iron and sleepers, and the hun- 
dreds of other equally bulky stores arid material 
which comprise .the baggage of an army when 
operating under disadvantagrous circumstances. A 
second wooden pile pier, intended for the use of 
the Commissariat deparflnent, was also in progress, 
but was not sufficiently advanced to be as yet of 
use. This pile pier was subsequently completed 
to a length of 1,200 feet, and when handed over to 
the Commissariat, the stone pier, somewhat relieved, 
was lengthened, improved, anti raised throughout. 
Several large sheds* had been, and were still being 
erected for the protection of peri.'.hable stores ; and 
a railway, connected ^ith the already completed 
pier line, was no\/ under construction. The* shore 
being a very gradually shelving beach, the pier, 
which was erected on a raised spit of alluvial 
deposit at the mouth of the Hadas, could only be 
approached from the rear during spring tides, which 
covered the low portions of the adjoining shore. 
To obviate this flooding of valuable ground, which 
the Commissariat department could not be induced 
to forego from its proximity to the landing-place. 
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a low embankment was commenced at ordinary 
high-water between the two piers. Sir Charles 
Staveley* kindly allowed the Engineer department 
the services of all available troops to execute this 
not very pleasant work, but while it was in progress 
the highest spring ti(^s occurred, which caused the 
flooding of a portion of the Commissariat ground. 
Fortunately but little damage was sustained by the 
stores, the floors of the sheds containing the perish- 
able articles being well raised. The encroaching 
sea was let out at low water, ;ind subsequently the 
embankment was retained with stone and biscuit- 

t 

casks. 

The Bombay Sappers, who had been employed 
at Zulla at the commencement of the work'' above 
named, were now all 'engaged in the passes, having 
been relieved by the Madras Sappers, commanded 
by Major Prendergast, V.C., R.E. The G. H. and 
K. companies, representing ^the Madras Corps in 
Abys^nia, proved themselves most skilful in all the 
work they undertook, and fully sustained the reputa- 
tion that corps has always borne in India. For some 
time these Sappers were engaged upon the heavier 
works at Zulla, and the pile pier was mainly con- 
structed by them, assisted by a party of Chinese 
carpenters, the work being under the direction of 
Captain Chrystie, R.E., and subsequently under that 
of Lieutenant Lee, R.E. The railway, which proved 
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the heaviest work ,of all,' was commenced By the 
Sappers and the men of Captain Blakeney’s .,|(\.rmy 
Works Corps, and_ was subsequently carried on by 
Captain Blakeney’s yorps, by M. jor Chamberlain’s 
splendid regiment, the 23rd I’unjab Pioneers, and 
by, the 25th Bombay Native kifantry. 

Captain Edye, R.N., commanding 
Satellite, and Senior Naval Officer at Zulla, whose 
lamented death after tlic conclusion of the campaign 
has been previously recorded, had already organized 
the water-supply from cdnflensation of the sea-water 
by the steamers in the harbo,ur, and by the collection 
of a large number of iron ships’ tanks on a raised 
spit of the shore near the pile pier. He had also 
commenced the formation of an artificial island about 
800 feet from high-watef mark, ‘which was connected 
with the tanks on the shore by a wooden shoot. By 
this means, the labour of rolling the water-casks up 
the shelving beach wjis avoided. A second con- 
densing apparatus was also in course of erection on 
this island. Sir Charles Staveley ordered the con- 
struction of a long wooden trough on the shore near 
the tanks ; and, with the co-operation of Captain 
Edye, this trough was kept filled with water, and 
the Transport and other animals were watered from 
it with regularity at stated times. 

Shortly after the arrival of Sir Charles Staveley, 
the officers of the Reconnoitring Field Force fell 
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into the positions respectively assigned them in the 
Expedition. Major Mignion, Assistant Commissary- 
General,* remained for the present at his original post 
at Zulla, as Executive Commissariat Officer. His 
labours were increasing, for the daily food of the 
troops in the country- depended upon his exertipns 
and those of his subordinates. Major Baigrie, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, joined Sir Charles 
Staveley’s Staff. Staff-Surgeon Lumsdaine still 
filled the post of Sanitary Officer at Zulla, while 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon Martin joined the chief of 
his department. Captain W. W. Goodfellow, R.E., 
who had been so actively employed at Zulla, was 
now about to be relieved, his services having been 
transferred to the highlands. His brother, Captain 
Charles Goodfellow, V.C., R.E., had just arrived as 
Brigade Major of Royal Engineers. 

Captain B. H. Pottinger, R. A., Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, was &t this time endeavour- 
ing to* conduct a survey down the valley of the Mai 
Muna, from the ravine near Scnife down towards 
the head of Annesley Bay. This officer was pre- 
vented by the mountain tribes from carrying his 
survey operations very far down the valley. The 
natives did not attack him, but expressed their inten- 
tion of putting a stop to . his exploration ; and he 
wisely refrained from resenting this interruption to 
his proceedings. It was not considered worth while 
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to support Captain Pottinger, so far from the route 
of the army, with a fcwce sufficient to enable to 
complete his survey. Nothing was lost by the non- 
compleblon of this reponnoissance, which never had 
any great value. It was not d-oubted, that if a 
passage could be made through, the mountains down 
the valley of the Mai Muna, or through ravines 
branching from that valley to the head of Annesley 
Bay, sucli a line would prove to be shorter than the 
selected route by the Komayld Pass. But such a 
short cut would certainly have proved, like many 
others, the longest way round, and the seeming 
paradox admits of easy explanation. The adopted 
route by Komayld had a gradient of nearly i in 41, 
with steeper portions at Sooroo and Rahaguddd, 
and a short ghaut of a couple df miles of i in 1 5 at 
the end. There was not a depression, or loss of 
height once gained, on the whole line. If it required 
sixty-three miles of roa^ of this description to ascend 
to the highlands, -vhat kind of gradients could be 
expected on a shorter line ? When the Reconnoitring 
Party was exploring the different valleys, the great 
fear was, lest the routes followed should prove to be 
too short in comparison with the height to be sur- 
mounted. The great desideratum was a rout^ long 
enough, provided height once gained was not 
subsequently lost. Any route shorter than that by 
the Komayle Pass, must have entailed steep 
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0%dients, and probable loss of height to avoid im- 
practicable places, ft is scarcely necessary to add, 
that such a route would have resulted in increased 
labour to the transport animal^ The Hadds valley 
route erred m another direction, and was given up 
in favour of that by ♦Komayl^, for the one reajson 
among others, that the somewhat easier general 
gradient of the pass entailed a very heavy ghaut or 
ascent at the end. 

# 

Subsequently, when there was a contingency of 
the campaign being prolongbd over the rainy season, 
Sir Robert Napier ordered the commencement of 
the clearance of the alternative Hadds route. 
Captain Chalmers and Lieutenant Hartshorne of 
the Bengal Army were appointed Assistai t Field 
Engineers to carry oht the work by means of native 
labour, commencing from Haefoda, to which place 
the late Mr. Dufton, of the Intelligence Department, 
had, with a gang of Sholuos^ cleared a road across 
the lowlands from Zulla, At the same time Captain 
Hills, R.E., commenced work at the highland end 
of the line, and made considerable progress. But 
the work did not prosper. Captain Chalmers, 
his companion, and the officer in command of their 
escor^ — which consisted of a company of the 29th 
Bombay Native Infantry, — and seventy per cent of 
the sepoys were stricken down in a few days with a 
most malignant malarious fever, and the whole 
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party had to be recalled. Captain Hill's men were 
also so urgently required for other pressing work that 
they had to be withdrawn, not, however, before one 
of the Army Works .Corps ha^.bejn carried off and 
devoured by a lion when stray irom his party 
working in the jungle near ther famous gorge on the 
Tekoonda road. This was the only authentic case 
of the Abyssinian lion meeting the British intruders, 
and here, too, the beast was only known by his foot- 
prints. 

The Post-office hirt at Ziilla was continually in a 
state of siege. The projcctgr of the establishment 
could not have calculated upon the increased amount 
of correspondence per head which naturally arises 
in time of w^ar. The feeble and flickering corre- 
spondence of relatives *and friends breaks forth 
with renewed vigour during a campaign, provoked 
by feelings of anxiety, and by curiosity to receive 
authentic intelligence ft-om the seat of war. The 
soldier, too, if he has any spare time, no longer 
experiences the difficulty of having to write with 
nothing to say. The circulation of newspapers 
also increases enormously, for no sooner does 
an army take the field than it is subjected to a 
heavy but friendly fire from every newspaper .office 
in the kingdom. The question of “ What do they 
say in England ? ” is replied to by the mother- 
country by the despatch of sackfuls of the current 
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daily literature. The Zulla Post-office with diffi- 
culty sustained this perpetual paper bombardment ; 
for no sooner were the English mails distributed 
and despatched up country, tjian the Indiaji mails 
would arrive, demanding a repetition of the process. 
The Indian mails ca«ne direct from Aden, but, to 
save loss of time, those from England, conveyed on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
vessels cn route to Aden from Suez, were delivered 
over to a steamer sent from Annesley Bay to 
intercept them off the Island of J(^bel Tair. This 
arrangement did not answer well, the Zulla steamer 
sometimes missing the other. It was consequently 
after a time abandoned, and the mails then came 
direct from Suez. 

The operations ‘of the "Bombay Government, so 
far as concerned the Engineer Department, were 
conducted in the most economical manner. The 
originally projected Commissariat store-sheds, re- 
quired at the base of operations for the storage of 
perishable provisions, were considered tOo costly, 
and buildings of the most simple construction were 
only allowed. Also, desirous of providing the 
railway sent for at the most reasonable cost, the 
Government did not order the plant and rolling- 
stock new from the manufacturing establishments, or 
enter into a costly contract for the execution of the 
work, which they considered might be carried out by 
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their own officers and establishmaits. They ordered 
that the laid-by harbour works tramway at Kurra^ce 
should be sent to i^byssiigia, adding plant obtained 
second-hand at Bombay, The olling-stocli was 
also obtained from the Kurracheeand other Govern- 
meat works, supplemented bf purchases from the 
Railway Companies. That the Kurrachee rails were 
not in a good enough condition for the work 
required <.)f them was, of coarse, not the fault of 
the Government, bv.t of the local officers who 
despatched them witSiout reporting on their con- 
dition. Unfortunately the gauge used throughout 
India is a broad 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, which is far too 
great for the purpo.ses of war, entailing, as it does, 
an enormous weight of plant in excess of that 
pertaining to a narrower gauge. Tlie Engineering 
Department of the expedition, upon which devolved 
the construction of the railway, was therefore fairly 
overweighted by the tise of the Indian g^uge ; 
but it was quite out of the power of the Govern- 
ment in Tlndla to supply themselves a railway of 
any other description. 

As rails of several patterns were sent from 
India, it was intended that each description should 
be stacked on shore prior to use, to obviattf the 
inconvenience likely to arise from having more than 
one pattern. This arrangement could not be carried 
out, for, with the large number of transports un- 
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loading at the same time, it was found impossible to 
effect so desirable an operation. 

With respect to railways required for military 
purposes during the operations, of war, in the official 
report of the proceedings of the Engineer Department 
during the Abyssinihn campaign, an opinion was 
given, that such works should be carried out entirely 
as a civil work by engineers and contractors who 
make it their business to construct railways, and 
who would bring to bear on the works their own 
experience and that of their ‘professional establish- 
ments. This opinion* which subsequent reflection 
has led the writer to desire to modify, was given at 
a time when the officers of the department engaged 
in superintending and constructing the railway in 
the lowlands were worn 'out with fever and the 

f 

extreme heat of the climate. Such works had never, 
until that time, formed part of the duties of the 
Engineering branch of the aemy, which consequently 
felt severely the heavy drag thereby thrown on 
its resources. But this arose mainly from two 
causes already mentioned, namely, the weight of the 
railway plant for a 5ft. 6in. gauge, and the intense 
heat which prevails upon the shores of the Red 
Sea. ». For the construction of the railway, an Army 
Works Corps of nearly a thousand natives of India 
was sent from Bombay; but their labour was so 
constantly required in separate detachments in 
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connection with skilled workmen on the multifarious 
works in progress at ZuIIa, and in the pass<^ in 
keeping the roads in order, works for whicli soldiers 
were unfitted, that ypry few were left for the rail- 
way. The consequence of the withdrawal from the 
railway works of the men intended to construct it 
was, that the European and Native troops were 
called upon to supply the necessary labour. The 
Europeans were not long permitted' to engage in 
the work, the climate being too exhausting for them ; 
the Native Infantry rsgiihents may therefore be said 
to have borne the heat and burden of the day. All 
the troops were called upon at different times to put 
aside the rifle and musket for the pickaxe and 
shovel, but the railway was mainly constructed, 
under Captain Darrah’.s supeVintendence, by the 
Punjab Pioneers and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, the skilled artificers being volunteers from 
the European regiment^, and a few Chinese. 

The Shohos, though willing enough to* earn 
money or grain by light work or well-digging, to 
which they were accustomed, would not look at the 
railway works. As ha.s been experienced at Aden, 
it requires the lapse of years spent in contact with 
civilization before semi-civilized Bedouins cjn be 
brought to engage in labour requiring a certain 
amount of skill and organization as well as physical 


power. 
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It may be taken for granted, that in future, in 
the military expeditions which the British nation 
may from time to time be compelled to engage in, 
that when the theatre of war is out of Europe, or, 
perhaps, even within it, it will be found necessary 
to construct railways to assist in the operation^ of 
land transport. Seven miles of railway were required 
in the Crimea and twelve in Abyssinia, which would 
very likely have been increased to fifty miles had 
the campaign been prolonged to another season. 
The Abyssinian railway, 5iich as it was, complied 
with all the requisitions made upon it, and on its 
completion to the sixth mile, half-way to the moun- 
tains, on -the 19th February, the Land Transport 
corps were enabled to make their head-qu .rters at 
Komayld, and to relieve 'the supply of condensed 
water at Zulla of the great cfemand made upon it 
by their thousands of mules and other aiiimals. 
These henceforth went half-way to the coast, picked 
up tlie stores carried out by the railway, and 
returned to their own camp the same day. The 
railway was subsequently** prolonged to within a 
mile of Komayld, and at the conclusion of the 
campaign conveyed all the troops and their bag- 
gage ^across the arid lowlands to the lighters, which 
were at once towed out to the transports in the 
harbour. 

With the examples of the Crimea and Abyssinia 
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before him, a militaty commander will in futime, in 
making his calculations and arrangements foj^ land 
transport, attach greal importance to the* aid he is 
likely to obtain fro^ the use of 1 line of railway. 
Hut it is necessary tlial the construction of the work 
shpuld be more speedily ascomplished than was 
found possible in Abyssinia. It is c|uitc’ lime, ♦^here- 
fore, that not only should the best ilescription of 
railway adapted for inilitar\' purposes be decided 
upon, but that the agency to be employed should 
also be determined. * This decision should not be 
left for settlement until the occasion demands it. 
The Minister of War should not be inundated with 
rival .schemes from the fertile imaginations of en- 
gineers and contractors, and be thus compelled, by 
reference to committees 'or quafified officers, to delay 
the order which is to comply with the demand of a 
general perhaps thousands of miles away. 

The patterns of railway plant and rolling-stock 
having been determined, there would be no necessity 
for keeping any quantity of either one or the other 
in store. Private establishments in England would, 
if furnished with a pattern, turn out in a very short 
time any quantity required. All that is necessary 
would be to have patterns of rails, waggons, ^c., in 
store, and to provide two or three miles, with a 
complement of rolling-stock, for the practice of those 
to be employed in its construction. 
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It may not be considered out of place here to 
discuss briefly the two practical subjects connected 
with a tefilway as a military work ; namely, the de- 
scription of railway material best suited for the pur- 
pose, and the very important point of agency by 
which the work should be carried out. 

The gauge of the line should be 3 feet 6 inches, 
with rails solbs. to the yard. For a roughly con- 
structed line, transverse sleepers of wood will be 
found superior in its results to the longitudinal 
sleeper, or the numerous other, systems which have 
been invented for the purpose. The rails should be 
fish-plated with chairs and bolts. Joint chairs and 
light dog-spikes should especially be avoided. The 
shariD curves which naturally occur on a temporary 
and quickly made lin6, render it neces.sary that the 
rails should be strongly fixed to the sleepers. If 
this point is not attended to, the maintenance of the 
line will absorb a large amouijt of labour, and prove 
a constant source of annoyance. 

The locomotives must be tank engines. The 
ordinary four-wheeled tank engine, with a wheel- 
base of 6 feet, weight about 18 tons, would be 
found a very useful description of engine for shunt- 
ing 01^ light work ; but for heavy work over steep 
gradients more powerful engines should be em- 
ployed. A tank engme on six wheels, 3 feet or 
3 feet 3 inches in diameter, with a travelling axle- 
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box at the trailing end to enable'the engine to tovel 
round sharp curves, would be a good description of 
locomotive. Such art engine, weighing •about 22 
tons, would pull 15 waggons over gradients of i in 
40. Twelve to fifteen miles Ian hour is sufficient 
speed for a railway for miytary purposes. The 
waggons should be all of one pattern, ard adapted 
for the conveyance of troops as w'^eh as of stores. 
Wrought iron would prob.ibly be found the best 
material for the waggons. If of iron the waggons 
could be made wit^ » well between the wheels, 
which would lower the centre of gravity of the load, 
and, at the same time, provide longitudinal .seats for 
the men. With flat-bottomed waggons the sides 
might be provided with iron flaps, which could be 
raised as seats for soldiers, and lowered down when 
not so required. The sides of the waggons should 
not be deep, otherwi.se they are sure to be over- 
loaded. , 

With respect to the agency by which "such a 
railway should be constructed, it must be borne in 
mind that no scheme to its lowest detail can be de- 
vised irrespective of the consideration of the condi- 
tions of climate and country to be operated in. But 
it will be sufficient to the purpose to classify climatic 
influences under the two heads of “tempeiate” and 
“ tropical.” It must be laid down as beyond dispute, 
that European labour cannot be employed in the 
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tropics excepting as skilled labour under protection 
from the sun, and in superintendence. Labourers 
for hot cKmates must be drawn from the country 
itself, or from our Eastern possessions. 

The British Army includes two scientific corps, 
the one for the direction and management of ordnance 
of every description, which is chiefly manufactured 
under its superintendence, the other for the designing 
and execution of all military engineering works. 
The time has now arrived when the execution of 
railways for military purposes .should be added to 
the list of the duties devolving on the corps of 
Royal Engineers. The Royal Engineers only 
require the requisite instruction at their head- 
quarter depot at Chatham, to enable them t ) have 
the work as much at riieir fingers’ ends as they have 
the construction of field fortifications, , and the for- 
mation of pontoon bridges. With this necessary 
instruction, the officers and , men of the Royal 
Engineers might in a temperate climate construct 
the whole work ; and if extraordinary labour was 
required, the assistance of the Army Works Corps 
or of a regiment would mo.st likely be found to be 
sufficient. Troops of the line arc now being taught 
the use of the .spade, and this instruction could not 
be applied to a better purpose than that above 
named. Even if it so happened that troops could 
not be s]iared for the duty, the officers and men of 
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the Royal Engineers cMld be employed in directing 
the works. By this . plan, the monstrous evils 
which attend the employment with arf army of 
gangs of men unaccustomed to r^^straint would be 
avoided. ' 

^ The evils nK-ntu)ned become aggravated in a 
tropical climate where any exertion produces thir.ct. 
A platelayer in Abyssinia, who, with che “cat” 
impending over him, thouglit himself excessively 
ill-used because he “ didn’t sign to no martial law," 
confessed that he ^ould not work without being 
allowed to give the natives a “ slap,” his slap being 
a blow w'ith a fish-plate, rail-gauge, or such like 
liarmless (?) instrument. Other men tampered at 
night with the engines in order to break them down, 
and necessitated a guard bdng placed over them. 
The Locomotive Superintendent was accustomed to 
treat his engine to more alcohol and consequently 
to raise more steam .than he could blow off in the 
night. This wortliy, on being removed to give place 
to an engineer officer of the Royal Navy, remon- 
strated with, “ Why, sir, he’s a low pressure man, 
while I’m a high pressure,” and indeed he spoke 
the truth. But the climax arrived when the Provost 
Marshal reported he had got two engine-drivers, 
a fireman, two station-masters, and the railway 
Stiperiniendent of Police in his guard all at one 
time ! These few cases will suffice to show why 
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disciplined men should fill every post they could 
possibly be employed in. 

In a ttopical climate native labour is indispen- 
sable. Had a corps of English navvies been 
employed in constructing the railway in Abyssinia, 
great loss of life would, inevitably have taken place 
amongst them from sun-stroke and heat apoplexy. 
In the tropics, therefore, native labour, in the form 
of an Army Works Corps, uniformly dressed and 
amenable to discipline, would have to be engaged 
to work under the superintfendence of the Royal 
Engineers. The scheme here laid down does not 
go further than the construction and maintenance of 
the line of railway. The locomotive department is 
another affair, and civilians would always hrve to 
be engaged for that branch: as long training and 
experience is absolutely necessary to produce a 
driver. The Locomotive Superintendent and his 
fitters would also have to be civilians ; but all others, 
includin'g Traffic Manager and .Station Masters, 
should be military men. 

.Sir Robert Napier, Commahder-in-Chief of the 
Expedition, arrived in Annesley Bay on board 
H.M.S. Octavia, the Flag-ship of Commodore now 
Sir Leopold Heath, on the 3rd January, 1868, and 
at once assumed personal command of the troops, 
notifying the same in the following General Order : — 
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AdJtitant-GenferaPs Office, Head-quarters, 

On board Her Majesty’s Ship Oct€^i^^ 

Annesley Bay, 5^4 January, 1868. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert ?Tapier assumes per- 
sonal command of the troops in Albys. inia this day. 

Sir Robert Napier congratulates the advanced force 
oi? the progress made in the expedition by the establish- 
ment, in spite of great difficulties, oi a lirm footing at - 
Senafe, on the high land of Abyssinia. 

The Commander-in-Chief h is already acknowledged 
the services of the reconnoitring party, which have been 
marked by the greatest" energy and intelligence. 

Two years’ experience of the command of the Bombay 
army, and of the high military spirit which animates it, 
prepared Sir Robert Napier to expect the excellent ex- 
ample set by the advanced force under Colonel Field. 

From the moment of their landing they have been 
indefatigable in promoting the success of the operations by 
their good conduct ^id zealous labour in opening roads 
and preparing the way for the army. 

“ Sir Robert Napier is confident that every soldier in 
the force appreciates thy honour of having been selected 
to carry out the commands of her Majesty the Queen of 
England, and dial neither hardships nor dangers will arrest 
it in pursuit of the objects of the expedition — the release 
of our countrymen detained in a painful captivity, and the 
vindication of the dignity of her Majesty’s empire. 

By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 

# 

'' W. E. Macleod, Lieutenant-Colonel, Acting 
Deputy Adjutant-General, Abyssinian 
Expeditionary Force,” 
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After the Commander-in-Chief came on shore, 
and inspected the camp and works at Zulla, his 
ExcellencJ;^ issued the following General Order ; — 

“ Adjutant- General’s Office, 

' Head-quarters, Camp Zoulla. 

7th January, 1868. 

Sir Robert Napier, iftcr a personal inspection of tiie 
works carried out at Zoulla, performs a very grateful duty 
in recording publicly the credit due to the Engineer depart- 
ment under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilkins, Chief Engineer, 
Captain Goodfcllow, Irield Engineer, and the Companies 
of Bombay Sappers, for the great progress made in con- 
verting a desert shore, at first^ \acw utterly devoid of 
resources, into a very conv/:nient port and depot, by the 
construction of an excellent stone pier, store sheds, and 
other works, which would have been creditable under very 
favourable circumstances. 

“ In these labours, ^le most v^aliiable assistance has 
been afforded by the Senior Naval Officer, Cai)tain Edye, 
and the officers and men of the ships under his command, 
in maintaining a supply of condensed water from the ship- 
ping under great difficulties, the erection of condensers on 
shore, a^id aiding all departments to the utmost extent of 
their resources. 

“ The labours of the sanitary officer, Dr. Lumsdaine, 
and of the Commissariat Officer, Major Mignion, have been 
equally important and praiseworthy. 

The Commander-in-Chief is greatly indebted to 
Major-General Sir Charles Staveley, second in command, 
for havkig combined and directed the energies of all 
departments, so as to produce the present condition of 
well-regulated order. 

The general progress made could only have been 
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accomplished by the hesrty ajjd u.nanihioua devotion of all 
officers and their departments, for which his Excellency 
desires to express his warm approbation. , 

“ By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ W. E. MitCLEOO, Li«|utei ant- Colonel, Acting 
Deputy Adjtitanr- General, Abyssinian 
Expeditiona^- Force.” 

Comments were made in some quarters in Eng- 
land on the delay, which occurred before the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf proceeded to his post, as if the 
army was only av;iiting his arrival to commence 
active operations. Ijir J<.obert Napier was the best 
judge of what was necessary to be done at the base 
c)f operations in India, and he was, of course, well 
aware that the real business of the campaign could 
not begin until his requirements were complied with. 
Gentlemen who run off* to the* continent in a hurry 
leaving orders thal their portmanteaux are to be 
packed and sent after them, don’t always find that 
they have got what j;hey most want. For a like 
reason, the Commander-in-Chief preferred “to see 
the impedimenta of his army well packed in India 
before he started for the seat of w'ar. As it was. 
Sir Robert Napier was forced to wait nearly a 
month at Zulla before he was in a position to make 
any further advance into the country, and^ during 
this month he directed the proceedings of all 
departnients, even to the most minute detail, in such 
a manner as alone enabled him to move when he 
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< did. It has already been mentioned how Sir 
Robert Napier had not only foreseen how desirable 
it would Be to have wheeled carriage between Post 
No. I on the coast and Post No. 2 on the highlands, 
but had, from^he very first, determined to have a road 
fit for the purpose mayde up through the mountaips. 
This very heavy engineering work was not com- 
pleted on the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief at 
the beginning of January, but by the end of the 
month the Sappers and Beloochees completed the 
road through the Sooroo* P«ass, and effectually 
vanquished the Devil’s Staircase. At the same 
time the road through the Rahagudde defile and u[) 
the Senafe ghaut was also completed. 

The following memorandum issued 1 y the 
Commander-in-Chief 'affords full information of the 
state of affairs on his arrival in* the country as well 
as of his subsequent proceedings up to date : — 

« 

» “ Memorandum. 

“ Commander-in-Chief ’s Office, Abyssinian Expeditionary Force, 

Camp Senafe, ist February, 1868. 

“ When his Excellency Sir Robert Napier, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Abyssinian Expeditionary F'orce, arrived 
on the 3rd January at Annesley Bay, matters were in such 
a state as to preclude all possibility of an immediate 
advance. The troops encamped at Zoulla were all em- 
ployed in working parties. High tides threatened to flood 
the Commissariat stores, and every exertion was required 
to construct dykes for their safety, and to prevent the 
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inroad of the sea. The Sinpply of water at Zoidla depended 
upon working parties continually pumping and latiding 
water condensed by the shipping. The raiHva)^*deniaiidcd 
the daily employment of a large number of men; ; fhe 
Commissariat supplies 2t Zoulla, an(| on board the shipping 
in harbour, were limited ; and large working parties were 
required to disembark the latter^ as quickly as possible. 
The state of the Transport Train, ow’ng to an original 
defective organization, the epidemic among the animals, 
and the long marches to the highlands, without a proper 
supply of water, was not only very unsatisfactory, but 
most uncertain. This uncertainty was not removed until 
the Commander-in-Cliifif despatched an officer of his 
personal Staff, with an officer of the Land Transport 
Train, to personally investigate the condition and the 
working of the Land Transport Train at every station 
between Zoulla and Senafe. The report of these officers 
showed that the Tran.sport Train had, through the above- 
mentioned causes, dwindled* down fo less than 5,000 mules 
and ponies, and about t,ioo camels. For the latter, at this 
time, the road was practicable no further than Koomaylee. 
It was then necessary that the Coinmandcr-in-Chief should 
turn his almost undivid<!^ attention to the improvement 
of the Transport Train, and the despatch of supplies to 
Senaffi from Zoulla. It was at Zoulla only that these 
arrangements could be made, and, until the 2Sth January, 
their supervision, and the state of the post of debarka- 
tion itself, required the constant attention of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and demanded his continual presence on 
the coast. • 

“ Nor could, during the same period, large bodies of 
troops be moved up from Zoulla to the highlands, for 
those that were at Zoulla were required for the daily 
working parties ; and even if they had not been so^ there 

22 
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would not have been the means of feeding them at Senafd, 
and their movement to the front would have monopolized 
the transport so urgently required to feed the garrison at 
Senafe.' At the latter place, on the 3rd January, there 
were some 1,300 sabres and bayonbts, and four guns, with 
nearly 2,000 followers. These were living from hand to 
mouth. The Transport cTrain could hardly deliver d^ily 
their daily consumption. 

** Neither could more troops be brought quickly to 
Annesley Bay. The apprehension of disease among 
Europeans on the coast, and the impossibility of at onoe 
marching all disembarked regiments to Senaf6, have 
caused some regiments to he dekiyed in their departure 
from India. These apprehensions, founded on the infor- 
mation of every traveller,* were fortunately not realized ; 
but slight symptoms of diarrhoea made the Commander- 
in-Chief apprehensive that it might be dangerous to crowd 
many troops together on the waterless plain o* Zoulla. 
Other reasons also prevented the rapid bringing forward 
of troops to Annesley Bay. The Commissariat stores for 
six months, which had been solicited by the Commander- 
in-Chief in September, only reached Annesley Bay about the 
same time as himself. Their dtibarkation required time. 
The supply of water at Zoulla was also scanty, and often 
precarious ; the breaking of a valve of a pump, or a slight 
accident to the delicate machinery of a condenser, at once 
limited the supply of water, and, perhaps, placed men and 
animals on half rations of that absolute necessity. 

‘‘ By the 25th Januar>" these difficulties were in great 
measu|*e overcome. The Commander-in-Chief imme- 
diately started for the front He inspected minutely tl^e 
stations in the pass, and reached Senafe on the 29th. 

‘‘On the 30th January a detachment of Scinde Horse 
occupied Attigerat, thirty-six miles in advance of this place. 
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Focado, twelve miles nearer Senaf^, was occupied on the 
29th by one company of the Bombay Sappers and Miners, 
Two companies of the 33rd Regiment, aiid twocompanies 
of the loth Native Infantry, occupied Mai Magrab on the 
26th; and on the 31st, two comparies of the 33rd and 
two companies of the foth Native Infantry were advanced 
froy Senaf<6 to Goona-goona, a ^{stance of twelve miles. 
Ten days’ si^ppHcs w^ere sent forw^aul from Senafd with 
these troops. There btill remain at Senafe an average of 
forty-five days’ rations. The n>ad from Zoul la, through 
the Koomaylce Pass, has, by the end of January, been 
made practicable for wheeled transports ; and on the 30th 
of that month, a convo;^ of» 74 carts, laden with Commis- 
sariat stores, arrived at Senaf6. To-morrow, a second 
convoy, of 60 carts, will leave Zoulla for tho same place. 
The road from Senafe to Attigerat will ere long, having 
required comparatively little labour, be available for 
wheeled transport, and the force will be able to advance, 
with a month’s supplies, to Antalo.* 

Three companies' of the 4th King’s Own Regiment 
came into Senafe on the 30th, and one Steel Mountain 
Battery arrived yesterday. 

“ Major Grant, who was sent by the Commander-in- 
Chief to Kassa, Prih ;e of Tigrc, has received a most flat- 
tcring reception near Adowa. The Commander-in-Chief 
expects to receive a return visit from Kassa at Attigerat 
in a few days, and from this interview anticipates important 
results in obtaining supplies during the march through 
Tigre. The Commander-in-Chief will then advance as 
(luickly as possible to Antalo. 

‘‘A telegraphic communication has |ust reached the 
Commander-in-Chief, which informs him that^seven com- 
panies of the 45th Regiment have arrived m Annesley 
Bay, three of which have already disembarked. It is 
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expected that this evening the telegraph will be com- 
pleted between Rareeguddy and Senaf^. 

The* Commander-in-Chief, in closing this memo- 
randum, would wish to express his deep obligations to 
the officers and men of every branch of the service under 
his command. The most severe labour and the inevitable 
hardships of a campaign, which has been inaugurate<^ by 
pioneering a road for seventy miles through rugged and 
desert mountains, have not in the least daunted them. 
The labours of the working parties at Zoulla and on the 
railway have been very severe. The construction of the 
road through the tangled masses of gigantic boulders of the 
Sooroo defile, and the carrying of4:he same road through a 
vertical distance of 700 feet up the steep ascent to Senafe, 
are works on which any army of any nation might look 
with pride. At these two places, the Bombay Sappers and 
Miners, and the ist Belooch Battalion, and the Bombay 
Marine Battalion, were principally employed. 

“Nor can the Cordmander-in-Chief refrain from ex- 
pressing his thanks due to Commt>dorc Heath, C.B., and 
the officers and men of the Navy, who have shown an 
ever-ready energy and zeal in the furtherance of every 
object of the expedition ; as w^ll as to Captain Tryon, 
R.N., the able and active director of the Marine Transport. 

“ R. Napier, Lieutenant-General, 

“ Commander-in-Chief.” 

From the days of Clive downwards our Indian 
armies have been accustomed to encounter war 
withoi^t long lapses or intervals of time. Their 
enemies have never suffered them to grow rusty ; 
they are Consequently always prepared for war, 
and engage in it without any fuss or confusion. 
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The important branches of Comir^’ssariat alia Trans- 
port conduct their operations in India, owing to its 
vast area and resources, much m the same manner 
during peace as in times of war. India is one vast 
Chobham or Aldershot, with the advantage of being 
a real camp instead of a mod* t>ne. Notwithstand- 
ing all their local experiences, .supplemented during 
late years by foreign expeditions Durmah, China, 
and Persia, those armies have greatly increased their 
knowledge of the conduct of war under difficulties 
through the Abyssinian hampaign. The experience 
gained by every branch of the service, nay, by every 
individual officer engaged in the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion, in the practical working of military operations 
undertaken in a distant and, in this case, an extra- 
ordinarily difficult couiitry, has been very great. 
Obstacles, pronounced by many foreign nations, and 
by many of our own people experienced in such 
matters, as insuperable, were encountered only to 
be overcome. If this has been accomplished at 
great expense, and experience is of little value 
unless dearly bought, it wnll bear good fruit in the 
future. 

Statesmen may well object to the word prestige 
as presenting a valid reason for engaging yi war, 
which is necessarily followed by the impoverishment 
of the nation engaging in it ; but if th^ honour of 
a people demands the sacrifice, the prestige result- 
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ing from success may fairly be accepted as a set-off 
to the “ little bill.” 

With* respect to prestige resulting from our 
operations in the Red Sea, the^ English public have 
no idea of the effect which has been produced in the 
minds of Eastern nations by the late success of the 
English. It has been witnessed and duly made 
note of by all the nations to the east of and border- 
ing on the Red Sea, and perhaps by some to the 
west of that longitude as well. 
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CHAPTER X. 

'rHEODORUS—MOUNTAIN ANO LOWLAND TRIBES AND 

COUNTRY. 

Boundaries of Abyssinia-- -Theodoras — His Cbims — Sultan of Turkey 
— Pretensions of thcTu?- l —.Armenians and Copts — Ejection of the 
Abyssinians from their Chapel at^Jcrusalcm — Career of Theodorus 
— His desire to despatch an Embassy to England — His Im- 
prisonment of the British Consul and Envoy — Despises the British 
Force—His Death — Comparison between Theodorus and the 
Mahratta Patriot Sivagee — Mountain and Lowland Tribes — 
Consul Plowden’s Description — SJiohos— Danakil — Bedouins — 
er Hadas — Zulla — Water Supply — Flora of Lowlands — Adulis 
— Shohos^ Dress and Arms — Sholio Women — Bedouin Beggars — 
Food of the Natives - Mode of Burial— Shoho apathy — Their 
dislike to good Roads — Their Astonishment — Ex'ccllent Guides 
— Climate of Lowlands^— Intense Heat — Tremendous Storm — 
Dust Storms— A^'i can Glanders— Domestic Animals-*-Fauna — 
Birds — Snakes —Locusts — Flora of Passes — Physical Geography 
of the Lowlands — Characteristics of Inland Salt-Lakes — Process 
of Destruction of the Highlands — Hopeless Prospects — Egyptian 
Nib Expedition — Mountain Storms- Filling up of the Red Sea — 
Geology. 

Under the name of Abyssinia it has been cus- 
tomary to include, not only the slopes and v5.11eys of 
the mountainous region between the high table-land 
and the plains below ; but the lowlands between the 
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base of the mountain range and the Red Sea coast 
have also been regarded as a portion of the country 
comprised within that name. But this is incorrect. 
Abyssinia proper, as far as the eastern boundaries 

ti ^ 

are concerned, terminates at the edge of the summit 
the mountains. The Abyssinian Christians arc 
confined somewhat witfiin this boundary, which must 
be considered their frontier, although it is well 
knovirn that King Theodorus claimed, as belonging 
to his kingdom, the whole country down to the 
coast, including Dissee island^. It is doubtful if 
ever the empire of Abyssinia comprised the whole 
of the lowlands. It is true that the lowlands pro- 
duced an article of great value, particularly to a 
nation accustomed to feed on raw meat, namely, 
salt ; and that the crystalline salt, cut out of the 
surface of the Salt Lake, situated a hundred miles 
south of Massowah, became to be regarded as the 
currency of the country, and up to the present day 
holds its place as a circulating medium among the 
people. Nevertheless, the country itself being almost 
a desert, as unfit to live in as the Sahara — the heat 
being greater there than, perhaps, in any other region 
of the globe — it is not surprising that the Abyssinians 
should have had no great desire to occupy and 
retain #uch an awful country, so unlike their own, 
which was comparatively a Paradise. 

Theodorus entertained very broad views regard- 
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ing his rights. He c?>nsid^e<^ the lowlaitds. as per- 
taining to his kingdom, and wjis, indeed, powerful 
enough at one time tc obtain tiibute'from .the 
Niyib of Harklkd on the coast But, not satisfied 
with this wide range of territory, he formed still 
grander ideas. He laid clahr to Jerusalem. Of that 
holy city lit said the Turks had despoiled him. 
He also considered he had a good title to the 
empire of British India ! Not content with his 
descent from Sokmion by the Queen of Sheba, he 
deluded himself into ijhe belief ihat he inherited 
India by being a descendant of Alexander the Great 
and an Abyssinian princess, which either proves 
that that lady could have been no better than she 
.should have been, or that he libelled her character, 
as he had previously done that*of the famous “ Queen 
of the South.” 

Wild as these claims of Thee dorus may be con- 
sidered, it is a common idea in the T urkish dominions 
that the Sultan 's rightful King of India ; «and, al- 
though neither that potentate nor his predecessors 
ever held sway over Abyssinia, the Christian people 
of that country are even at the present day regarded 
by the Porte as subjects. The Abyssinians, until 
lately, held possession of a’chapel within the precincts 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
on the traditional title, as alleged by them’, of the 
gift made by King Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. 
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The Armenians and Copts disputed the title of the 
Abyssinians to the chapel, and a few years ago, 
with the ‘ charming feeling which animates those 
pseudo-Christians, burned the Abyssinian records 
on the plea of plague infection. The Abyssinians 
would not claim the justice of the Pasha as .subjects 
of Turkey, as they were desired to do, and were 
unable to substantiate their right by documentary 
evidence, or to obtain the protection of the British 
Consul. Virtue meets its own reward in the Turkish 
dominions, so the Armenians oJ.)tained [)ossession of 
the Abyssinian chapel. 

King Theodorus, who, at the commencement of 
his career, had such high aspirations for the advance- 
ment and glory of his nation and his own power, 
must, undoubtedly, bh con.sidered as having been 
at that period a remarkable mai^ and in advance of 
his time. He was, perhaps, about the only man in 
Abyssinia who did not drqad innovation ; and, 
although imbued with a strong religious feeling, he 
was soon led to despise his priesthood for what 
he regarded as their extreme deceit, superstition, 
and credulity. He was a brave and skilful warrior, 
an able commander, but no administrator. Depend- 
ing entirely upon his martial ardour and prowess, 
having no natural talent for civil government, he 
neglected to consolidate his power when acquired. 
Neither he nor any of his advisers were able to 
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inaugurate any system of gr>vemment, the conse- 
quence of which was, that the ^fving exhausted his 
resources m flying about the country fo chastise 
rebellious chiefs; ^d, tiavin^g t.o civil government 
aided by well-organized military power, he had no 
sooner put down rebellion in^his front than it sprang 
up again in his rear. This harassing work kept his 
mind constantly hxed on warlike schemes and 
strategy, and he had no time to learn to govern. 
Meeting with no aid from those around him, and 
knowing they were incapacitated from giving sound 
advice, he kept his own counsel and confided in no 
one. So subtle was his mind, and so sudden and 
resolute was he in action, his people learned simply 
to obey his directions, and became mere machines 
in his hands. But machines In time become ruined 
and destroyed, and Theodorus began to find his 
engines of destruction wearing out from perpetual 
work. His charact^ changed when he found he 
was unable to c jpe any longer with the difficulties 
which surrounded him. He regarded the brutish- 
ness of his followers and subjects as the cause of 
his want of success, and he saw that not only had 
he been unable to realize the exalted dream of his 
early career, but that he was no longer able to hold 
together the fragments of the Abyssinian empire 
which he himself had collected and united. Enraged 
with his feeble-minded subjects he had learned to 
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despise, he revenged himself for his disappointment 
by treating them with the utmost brutality. It 
made him‘ mad to think of the position among 
nations to which he might have, raised his country 
had his people possessed his own intelligence, and 
of what its true state w^s through their imbecility.. 

As a last resource, then, Theodoras, who had 
all his life appreciated the arts and sciences of the 
West, and who had obtained the services of Euro- 
pean artisans, resolved to obtain the aid of what he 
considered, owing to the possession by the British 
of India and Aden, of the most powerful Christian 
nation of Europe. Often as an Abyssinian embassy 
to England had been projected, it had never been 
carried out. Egypt had a perpetual feuc. with 
Abyssinia, and the British ’Government and the 
Turk were friends — a point which Theodoras could 
never be made to comprehend. The English were 
thus precluded from conducting, the embassy through 
Egyptian territory. 

Theodorus, then, failed in getting an embassy to 
London to plead his cause and invite assistance ; 
and thus being unable to reach the British nation in 
that way, he determined to do so in another. He 
accordingly resorted to the extraordinary expedient 
of putting the British Consul in chains. This having 
no effect in drawing the British lion from his lair, he 
put the British Envoy, sent to ask for the Consul’s 
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release, in chains also. This last act was too much 
for the insulted nation to bea^, and after consider- 
able delay and some j^rumbfihg, the necessity of 
sending an armed ^force to^compel the Abyssinian 
monarch to respect the laws of nations was conceded 
by all parties in the kingdo?n. 

Theodorus was not alarmed by the approach of 
the British, fof his set policy had brought them 
there. Having obtained v'hat he had long sought 
Theodorus, doubtless, considered that he had not 
much to fear from thp»iiivaders. By securing him- 
self in Magdala with his ^prisoners, he could treat 
with the English on fair terms. He would give 
up the prisoners unhurt, and, in return, obtain 
the assistance of the British troops to settle his 
dominions for him, to Help to "chastise all the rebels, 
and again place liim in the position of head of the 
whole empire. Theodorus, the consummate master 
of sweet words, thought that he might reach his 
desires in this manner ; but when the tirne came 
for the British commander to place his foot on the 
first step leading to his stronghold, the apparent 
want of strength and small numbers of the assailing 
troops led the King to believe that another and a 
better course was open to him. What if he could 
after all beat the Briton, who either had not put 
forth his strength, or was weaker than»he had been 
always represented to be ? A beaten foe would be 
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far more serviceable than a conquering one, bound 
only by promises to assist. Let him try the experi- 
ment. If he lost the battle, terms could still be 
made, and, after the Abyssiniap, custom, the rivals 
would become friends for a time. Theodorus was 
beaten, and, in a spirit pf magnanimity, he complied 
with the first request of the British commander, 
thinking that thereby he must assuredly conciliate 
his late foe. 

But the British General was not satisfied with 
this generous act alone, and j'equired something 
more as an expiation of Theodorus’ unjustifiable 
conduct to the captives. He called upon the King, 
the descendant of Solomon and of the Queen of 
Sheba, of Alexander the Great and of th., frail 
, Abyssinian Prince.ss, to present himself, and sue 
for the clemency of her Britannfc Majesty’s repre- 
sentative ; to humble himself, in fact, in a manner 
that he regarded as an insult.to his kingly dignity, 
and which made his hope of success turn into the 
madness of despair. This heroic chief, once pos- 
sessing many noble qualities, but now overborne by 
an ungovernable and savage temper which caused _ 
him to inflict upon his slavish subjects unheard-of 
barbariti^es, felt his doom was sealed, so far, at least, 
as his personal liberty was concerned ; and rather 
than degrade the dignity of his high position, or 
subject himself to imprisonment, and, for all he. 
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knew, torture, he resolved* to die by his hand 
sooner than surrender. 

Two hundred years ago the soft of a ^etty chief, 
whose character in piany respe ts resembled that of 
Theodorus, brought himself prominently to the 
notice of his fellow-countrymen in Western India 
by his daring achievements and successful rebellion 
against the authority of the Emperor of Delhi. This 
young man, in a very short time, by his militarv 
prowess, .and by the power and influence he thereby 
obtained over his iollewers, completely subverted 
the government of the Great Mogul in the plains 
of the Deccan, and in the mountains of the Konkan, 
from the districts north of Bombay to the territory 
of the Nizam on the west, and the dominions of the 
Rajah of Mysore in Southern’ India. When, by his 
military skill, Sivagee the Mahratta had thrown off 
the necks of his Hindoo count-ymen the hated yoke 
of their Mohammedan rulers, he set to work to 
establish a civil code, founded on a systerri of his 
own conception. By this means he consolidated 
his own power and laid a permanent foundation for 
the fabric which he successfully raised, and which 
is known in the history of his country as the 
Mahratta Empire. Theodorus was, after ^all, but 
a poor type of the Indian patriot 

The Abyssinians, then, are confined to their 
high table-land, which is supported by numerous 
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gigantic spurs, mountain ranges in themselves, 
which slope down to the coast plains below. These 
spurs and the intermediate valleys are^ inhabited 
by a totally different race of people, nomads and 
Mohammedans, who live a pastoral but not' an over 
quiet life. These peqole are called Shohos on the 
north-easterly ranges, and constituted the tribes 
with which we came in contact in the passes. Other 
races, not differing much from the Shohos, inhabit the 
lowlands, called Dandkil and Bedouins. These last- 
mentioned people are much weaker than the Shohos, 
and, inhabiting a wretched country, are a miserable 
race. Still, they cannot be considered the most 
miserable race of Africans after Sir Samuel Baker’s 
description of a starved tribe inhabiting a marshy 
country on the banks of the Nile. 

The following extract from a report submitted 
to the Foreign Office by that acute observer and 
very able man, the late Consul Plowden, gives such 
an excellent description of the Shoho and Dandkil 
tribes with which our force had to deal, that I have 
had no hesitation about inserting it here, particularly 
as it is not taken from any published work, but 
from a Blue Book not readily accessible to the 
general reader. The report bears date the 9th J uly, 
1854:— 

“ I have stated tillat a line of country some 
seventy miles in breadth or more, separates Chris- 
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tian Abyssinia from the Rfed Sea, being occupied 
by more barbarous tribes, and . reaching from the 
Gallas of Azobo to the dcmini^w of AbbSs Pasha, 
north-westerly from Massowah. 

“ The northerly neighbour.s of the Azobo are 
the Taltals, lying east of the district of Againee 
in Tigr^. I Itey are nomades, al! that ^ have 
now to describe, and call themselves Mahomedans, 
though iheir creeil is far from orthodox, and I do 
not suppose there is one that can read the Koran. 
It is certain that, byj;h€wr unceasing feud with the 
Abyssinians, they have acejuired a strong hatred 
of Christians. They eat little or no corn, and never 
HOW, living on milk and the flesh of goats and oxen. 
These are generally thriving, as they have the 
benefit of two rainy seasDns, an’d luxuriant pasturage 
nearly all the year round. The rains of Abyssinia 
extend to within fifty or sixty miles of the sea in the 
months of June to September, and the rains of the 
coast are variable till the end of March, from October 
or November. They are unacquainted with horses, 
and are remarkable for bodily vigour and speed of 
foot. In this province are the plains of salt and 
sulphur 'that supply all Abyssinia; the road from 
thence to the sea is nearly a level plain, and the 
direct port is Amphylla. This was the road that 
Mr. Salt proposed to ppen. It* was traversed at 
great risk by an Englishman, Mr. Coffin, who still 

23 
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lives in Abyssinia, and by him alone. The English 

Government had, I believe, consented, when the 

death of ^the Ras Welda Selasee, and subsequently 

* * 

that of Mr. Salt, prevented the further progress of 
the affair, which was afterwards lost sight of. 
Mr. Coffin performed this journey, I believe, forty- 
five years ago. 

“ The Taltals are now treacherous and blood- 
thirsty, even towards each other ; to strangers 
implacable and dangerous. They are hospitable 
from pride and custom ; but' {i hospitable reception 
by no means insures the life of the guest ; and when 
a Taltal enters the hut of his relative he lays his 
sabre across his knee and places his spear and 
shield ready for his grasp. I attribute something 
of this fierce character to tile heating nature of their 
diet ; and it may be generally Ooserved amongst the 
tribes who eat no bread. They are impatient of all 
yoke, and live independent of all law, with here and 
there *a man possessing, like the ancient patriarchs, 
some influence from age and wealth in flocks and 
cattle, or in youth from sagacity and daring. These 
people scarcely know the value of money, and the 
Turkish Government at Massowah of course makes 
no attempt to encourage any communication. They 
are, therefore, totally ignorant of the world without, 
save the nearest -districts of Abyssinia, but undei 
better management would, no doubt, crowd to tht 
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market of Massowah, #hich is nowoftea uiiftii^nished 
with the necessaries of life ; their province 
would soon be as safe to visit as any other part 
of the country. Xheir suiphi.r should form a 
valuable article for trade, and their territory might 
be .highly cultivated, and woul^ afford much produce 
for export, besides bread for the inhabitants. Many 
years since a small bod)' of Turkish troops were 
defeated and destroyed to a man by the Taltals of 
Kherto ; having ventured to advance inland from 
the port of Amphylla., ’ The attempt has never been 
renewed, and they have no garrison at that place. 

“ The Danakil, who extend along the sea-coast 
for a hundred miles or more, speak a dialect of the 
Taltal language, and have much the same character, 
being only poorer, less vigorous, and less courageous 
than their neighbours of the mountain. Not many 
years since both these tribes purchased stolen 
Christian boys, and .saf:rificed them in some super- 
stitious rite. A nd although one of their * chiefs 
assured me that this practice was discontinued, I 
doubt him much. Camels are bred in great numbers 
here, and the cattle and sheep of the Danakil are 
also numerous and in good condition, but never 
appear at the Massowah market, though within six 
hours’ sail of a dull craft. Ostriches abound, but 
are little hunted, firearms being totally unknown. 
Elephants are plentiful, but are only killed by a 
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fe'w Abyssinian hunters, and in small numbers. 
The wild asses are numerous on the coast, and the 
zebra is §aid to exist in the interior, as well as the 
rhinoceros.. The wild ass is ;sometimes taken in 
pits, his flesh being highly prized by the Arabs of 
Yemen as medicinal fpod. , 

“ The salt lake of Booree (Bur^), near the coast, 
formed of a filtered deposit at a lower level than 
the sea, furnishes that article for consumption to the 
Shohos, and some provinces of Tigre, but it is not 
used as a circulating medium.' ' 

“To the northward, of the Taltals is the power- 
ful tribe of Shoho, now divided into two branches, 
called Assoworta and Tora. Tlirough their terri- 
tories pass all the roads now in use from Abyssinia 
to Massowah. Their language is said to bear a clo.se 
affinity to that of the Adaiel, amf there are in it many 
words of Galla origin. Partly through fear of their 
Abyssinian neighbours, and <partly for the love of 
gain, acquired by their being on the direct road for 
commerce, they suffer merchants or travellers to pass 
in safety, furnishing guides for a payment propor- 
tioned to the wealth of the caravan. The road for 
fifty miles is in their undisputed possession, and in- 
cludes Jofty mountains and narrow defile.s, that only 
require firearms to render them formidable ; but 
though these Shohos are constantly at Massowah, 
and .see the Abyssinian merchants purchase those 
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matchlocks whose force they have often felt; but one 
instance is, I think, known c/ one of this tribe 

possessing a musket. The nx./tal fear <Jf innova- 

• • 

tion afflicts them like all the A by sinianrace, so they 
invest their money m cows, livng miserably, that 
many of these may be slaughtered at their death, 
and devoured by a weeping asicmUy upon their 
tombs. They are scrupulous Mussulmans, not even 
touching any intoxicatmg liquor. la keeping faith 
they are more ;icra[)alous than the Taltals, and a 
guide who requires, and gives the oath of good 
companionship may be perfectly relied on. Though 
thieves by profession elsewhere, they seldom steal 
in their own district ; but they are very pestilent 
beggars, their begging not being confined to those 
in distress, but practised by 'the whole tribe, the 
most wealthy being 1;he most pertinacious, saying it 
is a right they have inherited from their fathers. 
'I'hey are annoying l^ut not dangerous, except if 
any one attempts to pass through their countr;^ with- 
out a guide, when he will be lucky if he escapes 
with the loss of his property. 

“ The name of merchant is .a scandalous reproach 
amongst them, and till very lately agriculturist also. 
For the last few years they have been attempting to 
cultivate barley with success ; a wonderful step, still 
limited to a few individuals. They always eat bread 
when they can obtain it, exchanging the salt of 
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Booree (Bur^) for the maize of Kalagoozai, with 
which province of Tig^d they are usually on very 
good terrhs. This is a matter of mutual interest, as 
the cattle of the two districts thus enjoy the benefit 
of the double rainy season. They are constantly at 
war with the Taltals^with various success. They 
also live in a republican fashion, with certain elders 
elected by themselves to settle disputes, and as the 
pay of the guides goes into a common purse, these 
elders receive a large portion. Owing to the in- 
fluence that riches must always secure, these elec- 
tions generally fall on the same families, and the 
office has thus become almost hereditary ; but they 
are obliged to be very careful in exerting their 
power, and the rest of the .tribe lose no occasion of 
wordily asserting their equality, nor allow any inter- 
ference in their private affairs. 

“ The Shohos arc kidnappers by profession ; and 
avow it openly. Hundreds of Christian children are 
stolen by them every year ; when they can they sell 
them secretly at Mcissowah, if not, they are disposed 
of at Zeyla (Zulla), from whence they are sent to 
Aniphylla, and smuggled across to Yemen, if not 
purchased by the Taltals. Sometimes they are kept 
until they forget their origin and religion, or become 
too resigned to demand any change, and are then 
sold at Massowah as Gallas. These tribes still have 
a respect for the Naibs of Arkceko, who kept them 
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in some order, till thei^wn power was de^royed by 
the* Turks, who have substituted, nothing in its place. 
Zeyla (Zulla) is a large village of about three hours’ 
journey infand from the ancient seaport of A.doolis, 
a city probably founded by one of the Ptolemies, 
opjiosite the island of Dissee, purchased by Lord 
Valentia. d')ie ruins of Adooli?. arc visible The 
proper pronunciation of Zeyla may be written thus 
in the German, ‘ Ziihla.’ its inhabitants pay a small 
sum occasionally to the Turks, perhaps a hundred 
dollars when threateiied,,and are then left to smuggle 
and govern themselves as they please. The Shohos 
have no camels, and are not so rich as the Taltals, 
being also less fierde and intractable. 

“ On the plains bet\yixt the Shohos and the sea 
are the Bedouins : their namfe is somewhat used as 
a term of contempt, as though one would say the 
‘ wanderers ’ or ‘ miserables.’ These tribes, though 
unwarlike, are numerous ; but as all their many 
enemies are su[ crier to them in force, and ^s they 
have no strongholds for retreat in their level country, 
resignation or flight are their first and last resource 
under all difficulties. These, like the flying*-fish, 
are preyed on by all. Paying a small revenue to 
the T urkish Pasha, who, after extorting what he can 
from their poverty, does not pretend to protect them, 
plundered or slain by the Abyssinian ohiefs when- 
ever leisure .or tlie prospect of booty invites them. 
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^'holding their floilcs and herds 

harried by the Shohos, or the peasants of Hamaziyn, 
they Jiavd little repose and no profit. Their days 
are few and evil, being passed in poverty, degrada- 
tion, and toil ; and when old they are sent by their 
younger relatives to guard the goats or camels, until 
death finds them at the task. To these evils they 
oppose a patient stupidity worthy of their own 
camels, and the fatalism of their creed ; they have, 
moreover, by nature so gay a temperament, that 
dance and song are for ever rf-cspiinding through their 
villages. They are not ashamed to work, and arc- 
far more useful than all their conceited neighbours. 

“ This race is the only one in these parts willing 
to submit to any government, and demanding only 
protection and tranquillity ; ’acknowledging at once 
Turk, Naib, or Abyssinian, Kin|^ or Kaiser, as they 
may offer ; they not unfrequently add a sigh in 
wishing for the mild equity of the English, having, 
in spite of Turkish jealousy, heard fabulous tales 
of the splendour of Aden under our rule. 

“With the exception of some villages on the 
coast that serve as a rendezvous for the small 
traders who supply the island of Massowah with 
provisions, and whose inhabitants supply, by their 
camels, 'wood, grass, and other necessaries, they are 
in general «a wandering race, camping wherever 
pasturage is to be found, and stretching as far as 
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Hamazayn when permitted. The conj/tant exactions 
of* the Turks, if they have impoverished, have at 
least rendered them mild ; and I scarcely* think that, 
had they as much* courage and independence as the 
adjacent tribes, they would be much better ; as it is 
they arc inoffensive and invaluable as a labouring 
class. i 

“ The language ol the Bedouins, as of the natives 
of Mas.sowah, is a corruption from the ancient Geez 
with a large infusion of Arabic. Infanticide is 
common among tljenj. and spoken of with in- 
difference. The Turkish Pasha, of course, does 
not interfere, as his revenues are not affected. 
The practice is (*onfined, I believe, to their illegi- 
timate children.” , 

d'he river Hadas issuing* from the gorge in the 
tnountains near Hamhammo, and a few miles east 
finally debouching on to the plains of Zulla at the 
watering-place Hado^da, receives near this point the 
waters of its tnbxitary the Alligudde, and subse- 
quently becomes united on the plains with the 
Nebhagudde flowing from the gorge at Komayle. 
The three torrents united flow through a narrow 
and precipitous pass in a low range of hills about 
seven miles from the sea-coast. The river thus 
formed has a bed about 150 yards in wic^th where 
it emerges on to the plain above Zulla, and bears the 
name of Hadas, although the so-called tributary’ 
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Ndbhagudd^ from Komayl6 is a larger stream than 
the Hadfis from Had6da. The Nebhagudd^, how- 
ever, separates into branches on the plains, and one 
important one flows to the southward of 2ulla, and 
reaches the bay some distance below the site of the 
British encampment on the shore, which was situated 
on both banks of the river Had4s, That tlie 
Nebhagudd6 flows into the Hadas above Zulla 
was evident, when the violent storms over the 
Komayld Pass in May were followed by the flowing 
of the Hadas through the ^British camp at Zulla. 
On one occasion only, a heavier storm than usual 
brought down the torrent which crossed the railway 
about six aud a half miles from the shore, that branch 
of the Nebhagudde having^ a higher level '.han the 
bed of the Hadas. * 

The Hadas passes close to t\ie village of Zulla 
on its northern side, and then flows about four 
miles in a serpentine course to the sea. Although 
its bed has the dimensions of a large river, it is only 
a torrent. It was quite dry when the Reconnoitring 
Party landed on the 4th October. During N ovember 
a storm brought down its waters for a few hours, 
which were soon absorbed. Water did not appear 
in the Hadis again till the 3rd May, when a heavy 
storm, a* forerunner of the Abyssinian rains, broke 
over the moyntain passes, and sent a roaring torrent 
through the British camp, which ran out in a few 
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hours. Thus, in eight months of the yesir the river 
Htidis had a dry bed with t)ie exception of one 
day for a few hours. The lowland rainsj which fall 
irregularly from October till h'ay. are too light to 
affect the HadAs. These rains produce no streams, 
the thirsty soil absorbing the whole, and retui'ning 
the compliment by covering itself with a brilliant, 
clothing of green, but so slight in texture, as to be 
easily destroyed by a few passing flocks, when the 
turf again lapses into its normal condition of loose 
alluvial dust. , 

From the sea-coast to about five miles inland 
the plains are covered with thick green bushes, the 
wood of which iS used for firewood. The shore, 
when first seen on the ^th October, presented, from 
the steamer, the imposing Appearance of a dense 
green jungle ; and on landing, the paths between 
the bushes, winding in and out, had to be followed. 
Fortunately this bu^ had no thorn. The Engineer 
department, after cutting a road up to die wells 
through the bushes, speedily turned them to good 
account, and by making them into fascines, and 
pegging them down with stakes, used them as 
retaining walls to the filling in of the pier, until 
stone was obtained for the purpose. When the 
troops left the coast not a bush could be* seen for 
many miles, the whole having been ejeared off for 
firewood and for forming huts for the followers. 
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«The inhabitants of the native village of Zulla, 
which is the most considerable place in the lo'W- 
lands, do Rot get a drop of water from the river 

f ^ 

hard by, excepting when the torrent chooses to 
flow, which it does not for nearly eight months at 
a stretch. Consequently, the water used in the 
village has to be brought in skins all the way from 
the wells at Mulkuttoo. This water-carrying goes 
on all day, chiefly by the young girls of the village, 
who, to avoid the bushes, wend their way down to 
the shore by following the dry, bed of the Had^s. 
The skins of water are carried much in the same 
way as already described of the Massowah people ; 
but the Shohos and Bedouin women of Zulla did 
not present the same pictures of abject sLiVery as 
their less fortunate sisttrs of that vile 2ilace. I'hey 
were not overweighted in the ^ame manner, and 
appeared stronger, and as if the water was intended 
for themselves and their familie^, not that they were 
the merfi hired beasts of burden of others. 

Where the green salt bushes, of two kinds, end, 
the thorny acacia or mimosa, called in India the 
baubul, commences, and with it the misery of man- 
kind. Though food for the camel, it is the enemy 
of man. These trees, which a few feet from the 
ground spread out like a tea-cup, are flat at the 
top, and grooving close together, form a barrier to 
progress only to be removed with the axe. The 
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tree is a terrible afitagdnisl: to the explorer ftnd 
spbrtsman. Impenetrable excepting where the 
natives and their flocks have worn «, path, to 
attempt to push tlirough it onl ends in failure, the 
loftier branches always having a few fish-hook-like 
thorns ready to uncover the ^rider’s head the moment 
he think.s hes way clear to pas" on In traversing, 
this thorny jungle tJie most angolic temper soon 
gives way ; but as ha>*d words break no bones, neither 
do they cut do'”n trees, so the traveller perforce 
relapses into a perfect, state of resignation, and in 
time regards the destruction of his apparel and the 
scoring of his skin with indifference. The alluvial 
deposit of the plains, which gravitates towards the 
sea-coast, leaves the plains at the base of the moun- 
tains rugged and rough with* rocks and stones, and 
on this ground th*e baubul of Africa, which differs 
somewhat from that of India, fourishes. 

On the northern ^ank of the Hadas, just oppo- 
site to the vill.ige of Zulla, an extensive rrtound of 
earth, stones, and debris of decayed buildings marks 
the site of an ancient Grecian colony, the famous 
emporium of Adulis. Adulis is described in Arrian’s 
Periplus of the Red Sea as lying in a deep bay, and 
having in front of it an island called Orine ; and as 
being the place whence the caravan road passed to 
— whose modern representative •(according to 
Dr. Beke), Halai, retains its ancient name in a 
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corfupted form, — and thence to Axum, and so 
across the Takkazye, the Nile of the Ethiopiarts. 
Orine is thte Dissee Island already described. 

e ^ 

The Periplus gives the distance of Adulis from 
the sea as twenty stadia ; by Cosmas Indicopleustes 
it is said to be two miles. Its present distance is 
about four miles. The Greeks, forced to abandon 
Adulis, retired to Dissee Island. Before leaving 
the country Sir Robert Napier was anxious to have 
excavations made in the mounds of Adulis. Blocks 
of apparently trap or volcaniv; rock, forming the 
pillars of a small but massive construction, were 
found embedded a few feet below the surface. 
These blocks were well squared 'with plain cham- 
fers, but showed a rude «tage of art. A few 
white marble fluted shafts of small size were also 
obtained, and some slabs of very pure alabaster, 
which had probably served for paving. One small 
carved capital of Byzantine type;, with flat leaf foliage, 
not earlfer than the ninth century, was discovered. It 
is not very likely that antiquarian or other treasures 
would be found in these mounds worth the expense 
of excavation, as the remains are those of a naturally 
decayed village, — city must be an exaggeration of 
terms, — and not those of a metropolitan or im- 
portant centre of a country which has suddenly 
become engulphed or destroyed. The excavation 
of these mounds is doubtless beyond the means and 
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appliances of the present inhabitants of the country, 
but it was not always so. The Shohos have con- 
verted one portion of the tnound into a burtal-ground, 
and some of the graves are o nament^d with frag- 
ments of marble shafts. 

The Shohos and coa.st tribes are not hand- 
some, neiihcr are they so ugTy rs the negro They, 
have gaunt visages and forms and strongly marked 
features. Their personal eanity is concentrated upon 
the hair of the hf'ad, and the forms into which it can 
be dressed. They give up their vvhole minds to it, 
and become great coiffeurs. .Some wear the hair 

a 

well frizzled out all round ; others swell it out into 
two mops, one befow the other ; others again, after 
arranging it in thin long curls, draw them in behind, 
and allow the ends to 'hang down in a long bunch, 
which shakes witlf every movement, and presents 
to Europeans a ludicrously eFeminate appearance. 
Combs and brushes Ijeing of course unknown, their 
only implement is a stick like a knitting-needle, 
which, when not in use, is kept stuck in the hair, 
just as a lady keeps her needle stuck through a ball 
of worsted. The native pomade in use contains 
no oil or essence, and is altogether innocent of 
the perfumer’s art. Fat, masticated in the mouth, is 
plastered on the head in the early morning, the 
sun’s rays soon causing it to melt and d-un not only 
over the head, but also down the clothes and body 
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of the unwashed and unsavoury savage. The whole 
thing is perhaps repugnant to a weak stomach iit* a 
tropical climate before breakfast, but it does not do 
to be hypercritical in the plains of Zulla. The men 
wear a cotton robe, or toga, wound loosely round 
the body and over the shoulder, the head and feet 
being bare. The Shoho is armed with a spear, 
a leathern shield, and a curved sword on the right 
side fixed tightly to the w’aist, with the curved end 
sticking out behind like a tail. The sword is drawn 
with the right hand, in the sajne, manner as a dagger 

would be. Altogether, to do the Shoho fair justice 

* 

in these days of impartial criticism, it must be said 
that when he is met in the jungle, fully armed and 
greased, he looks a most ^iin mitigated barbarian. 
The women, dirtier thbn the men, wear a leathern 
petticoat, and a piece of the sarfie elegant material 
hung by thongs round the neck over the bosom. 
The neck-piece is ornamented with cowrie «hells, 
and strings of these shells are worn round the neck 
hanging over the leathern breastplate. Shoho 
fashions are simple, and have not probably varied 
for many generations. History repeats itself, .so do 
fashions in hair ; and thus the Shoho lady wears her 
hair en chignon. There are some small differences 
in detaif, but the types of London and Zulla are 
the same ! ^ 

Boys and girls have their heads shaven, but tufts 
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in front and behind are left on the crahium, dt a 
nafrow ridge of hair is allowed to stand up from 
the forehead to the back of the head lik^ a hogged 
mane. Although tjie Shohos aiid Bedouins live so 
near the sea, they do not appear to have discovered 
thf: benefits to be derived from sea-bathing. The 
Bedouins, as is their custom, soon commenced 
begging in the British Camp at Zulla, and being 
tempted by so many little valuables, such as grain 
and cooking-pots, lying about, made many petty 
attempts at plunder.* They soon discovered their 
mistake through the vigilance of the Provost 
Marshal. They then resorted to the ingenious 
expedient of sending their wives to beg and pilfer 
instead of themselves, amd finding that the Briton 
was, in their eyes, so weak as to respect the persons 
of the female sex, tl*e camp became infested with a 
horde of intensely dirty-looking females, beggars and 
thieves, which became, for a time, the bane of the 
camp-followers. The Provost Marshal, however, 
again stepped in and checkmated the fair and 
gentlfe pilferers. He despoiled the detected of all 
their ornaments until the stolen goods were re- 
covered. Disgusted with this retaliation on the 
part of their visitors, the Bedouins then resorted to 
the stealthy plunder of conimissariat grain-bags, 
dropped on the road by rascally mule-drivers to 
enable them to ride in their stead. Here, again, the 

24 
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native ingenuity was overreached by Lieutenant 
Modeler’s detectives of the political departm^'nl. 
Sudden aKd successful descents were njade upon 
certain n»“,wly founded villages, ,the dep6ts of such 
stolen goods. The honey was taken, and the bees 
were scattered abroad. 

C' 

The Shohos and Bedouins, being pastoral races, 
live chiefly on meat and milk, which, like the South 
African Kaffirs, they keep in baskets of their own 
manufacture, very neatly and closely woven. But 
they value rice highly, and are glad to get any kind 
of grain. Their country being infested with hyenas, 
they are very careful to bury their dead securely, 
placing the body in an e.xcavation made in the side 
of the bottom of a deep grave, so as to leave the 
soil actually above the corpse untouched. Un- 
acquainted with mortar, rough slatey slabs are set 
upright over the graves as headstones, and pieces 
of white quartz are often placed around them for 
ornament. 

Of course the Shohos have no roads in their 
country, simply cattle-tracks ; and they never think 
of moving a stone out of the path, contenting them ■ 
selves with occasionally twisting down an obtruding 
branch.^ When the railway was made from the 
shore to the base of the hills, as the line could only 
be fenced' where it passed through the camp, 
although ditches were excavated on each side, the 
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cleared track through the jungle was too teraptisfg a 
roilte to be resisted, aud the natives with their beasts 
of burden^ could not be kept off it. facing the 
engine and train, thpy never attempted to get out of 
the way until it was almost upon them, when, if the 
dtjvet had not pulled up, thc^ would have been nin 
over. If ov'ertaken, nothing wouid make them move 
off the line until the driver, bringing his train to a 
stand, the guard jumped off and energetically made 
them comprehend their presence was not desired. 
Of course the ditches ‘^hen became as much an 
obstacle to the cattle g<^tting off as tliey were 
intended to be to their getting on, and the trains 
were daily delayed from this cause. Although the 

Shohos were glad enough to use our roads in the 

, * 

plains and passes, yet they disapproved, on principle, 
of such aids to traffic. Their enemies would only 
be enabled to reach them the easier, they said. 
Had the Bedouins, «nly, expressed themselves in 
this manner, bei ig a weak race, their antipathy to 
roads would have been readily understood. But 
the Shohos are a powerful tribe, and probably more 
aggressive than their neighbours. Moreover, being 
hill-men, they are more active and better climbers 
than the Abyssinians and Bedouins. TJjis may 
account for their expressed dislike to roads, as such 
Works would tend, to place their enemies on a par 
with them. If the Abyssinians could manage to 
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brifig all these hill tribes into thorough subjection, it 
would be a good thing for the country. 

The Shohos were, of course, astonished at every- 
thing they saw connected with the establishments at 
tile Zulla Camp. The fleet of ships in the Bay was 
wonderful. They could never have believed that 
all the nations of the earth possessed so many 
vessels. Numbers had never seen a ship even, far 
less a steamer ; but, of course, many of them were 
familiar with their appearance, having seen a steamer 
occasionally at Massowah •arid in their own bay. 
The elephants being turned were surprising, for 
although the Shohos find plenty of these animals in 
the hills, they were not aware they could be tamed, and 
rendered subservient to mart. The railway and “ fire 
carriage ” was astounding, especially when they found 
they could not keep up with it ; but the greatest 
marvel of all >vas the conversion of the sea into 

drinkinir-water. This scientific feat came closest 
« 

home to them, the dearth of water in their country 
being their greatest difficulty. Although not allowed 
to carry away water, they were permitted to drink 
out of the cattle-troughs ; and numbers of them 
engaged about the camp, used to dip their mouths 
to the -c^ean and sweet water with as much relish as 
a thirsty Briton puts lys to a jug of beer. 

In shortjthe character of the Shoho might almost 
be summed up with the terseness and brevity of the 
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traveller, who, being asked to write a desCriptiort of 
th^ manner and customs of the^savage race fie had 
visited, found nothing more to 'say on tbftse points, 
but that “ Manners they had non e, and their customs 
were beastly.” But this would not be quite fair of 
the Shoho, for they are evidently a tractable race, 
and although savage and relentless when they have 
the power, proper government would soon foster 
their good qualities, to the extinction of many bad 
one.s. As guides their conduct was beyond praise. 

The climate of ijle .lowlands may, with perfect 
justice, be called one of the w'or.st in the world, if 
great heat and disease consequent upon high tem- 
perature be taken* as a standard. Probably the 
Western Coast of Africa»many parps of the Nile, the 
jungle country in the Madras ’presidency, and many 
other parts of India and the East, may be more un- 
healthy and detrimental to life; but for discomfort 
produced by extreme, heat, which is scarcely tem- 
pered in the o: e cool month, probably tRe Salt 
Plain, which is below the level of the sea, and the 
plains of Zulla in a somewhat less degree, bear the 
palm. This is the point of view taken by the 
European. The natives of the country do not seem 
unhealthy, for this race is acclimatized, and they are 
used to it. The Abyssinian dislikes heat as much as 
the European, and has the greatest hatred and con- 
tempt for the lowlands. 
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•i^rom the 4th October, when the Reconnoitring 
Party "first landed at Zulla, the thermometer used 
to stand art midday in double-roofed tents at 104° ; 
and from the 4th to the i8th, the hot winds, which 
blew after a stagnant early morning until late in the 
afternoon, somewhat resembling the hot winds ^of 
the Deccan, were most trying to the European 
constitution. On the i8th the hot winds ceased, 
but the daily temperature was not much affected ; 
and on the 3rd and 4th of November, the dust- 
storms and heat were the as above recorded. 

Towards the end of December the thermometer 
fell to 84° at 9 A.M., and during January to about 
80° at that hour. February was 'the coolest month, 
owing to the showers of rain which con.stantly fell. 
The temperature this' month ranged about 75'^ at 
9 A. M. for about twenty days' being, of course, 
higher at midday, and this comprised the winter. 
The thermometer now began to rise rapidly 
and edntinued to do so till the 25th March, 
when it registered 112" in a double-roofed, and 
121° in a single-roofed tent at midday. This ex- 
treme heat continued, with variations between 100° 
and 1 1 2°, till the end of April, when clouds began 

to gather over the mountains to the south of the 
* 

bay, and to travel in a north-westerly direction 
along the Abyssinian range. On the 22nd April, 
with scarcely any warning, a tremendous gale from 
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the south swept over the bay and the British C^p, 
and at once levelled nearly every tent in«it, but 
none of the buildings were destroyed. , The ship- 
ping, thinks to 'good anchorage and the good 
management of Cdptain Tryoi., R.N., Director of 
Trahsports, suHered very little. Those on shore 
did not fare so well. The*gale. which first blew^ 
down the cam.p, was accompanied by heavy rain, 
which soaked everything. One officer, the head of 
an important department, endeavoured to excite the 
sympathy of his drejiclicd companions by groaning 
deeply for the Tate of his lost records, which flew' 
careering over the countfy ; but he soon became 
comforted, when a friend pointed out, that a hurri- 
cane or a bad fire were the best auditors of un- 
adjusted accounts a responsible officer, steeped in 
perplexities, could* possibly meet with ! 

Heavy storms of rain in the mountains, which 
now became of frequent occurrence, brought down 
the river Hadas, which ran out in a fejv hours. 
The temperature till the middle of June varied 
from 94" to 108° at midday, and doubtless this 
great heat continued until the month of October 
came round again. 

The whole time Zulla was occupied dust-storms 
were of daily occurrence, and continued tlfe greater 
part of the day until the evdhing sea-breeze set in. 

In the highlands, the variation of temperature in 
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the Jtwenty-four hours was great, but the climate was 
pleasant an'd bracing, though latterly the frequent 
storms caused much discomfort. At midday about 
75° of heat; at night, the thermometer* fell from 
45° to freezing point. The difficulty was to keep 

warm in the evenings and nights, not how to get 

« 

cool in the day. Theife are no dust-storms or hot 
winds in Abyssinia. 

. The climate in the lowlands is most deadly to 
horses and mules; especially so from the latter end 
of November till February. ,The disease ])opularly 
called “ African glanders,” from the glands about 
the head and neck beirig affected — according to 
Veterinary-Surgeon Lamb — is one of the blood, and 
is attributable to atmospheric, causes. 

The Shohos do not use the camel, excepting 
from Massowah to the foot of ‘die mountains, as 
these animals are useless in the rugged passes. 
Oxen and donkeys are their^ principal beasts of 
burden, as these animals pick their way easily over 
rocky and bad tracks. They treat their animals 
with great cruelty. 

The Shohos have no horses, though some 
possess a few miserable ponies. They have large 
herds of cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats. In 
many parts of the lowlands where water is scarce 
the cattle only drink every other day. There are 
very few dogs in the country. 
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The valleys in the 3hoho country are frequented 
by herds of elephants, which oocasionallj* coifle down 
into the plains to feed. They sometimes approach 
close to tlie sea-sKore, and hav« not the same dislike 
to sea-bathing that the Shohos nave. These animals 
in this part of Africa are especially hill-elephants, 
livings chiefly in the mountains. They are extremely* 
active, rushing with great rapidity up and down 
steep places difficult for even a man to get over ar 
any pace. Going at speed they experience no 
difficulty in pulling^ •up suddenly on the brink of a 
precipice. They do not carry the large tusks the 
South and* Central African elephants are furnished 
with, though they apjacar to be of the same species 
as their comrades of thq plains. The great difference 
in the size of the ears and ^hape of the head and 
back between thd two species, the African and 
Indian elephant, is well knot.m. In consequence 
of the activity of thq Abyssinian elephant, shooting 
them is a dang^Tous, and owing to the small*value of 
the tusks, a profitless sport. The slaying of this 
animal in large numbers is great butchery, and 
should meet with general reprobation. 

Lions were never once seen or heard during the 
whole Expedition. They are known to .exist in 
many parts of the country, but they are not found 
on the water-shed of Abyssinia, as there is little 
jungle there. Neither do they seem to frequent 
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the Rowlands or mountain valleys near Annesley 

t 

Bay. They prefer the easier slopes of northern 
Abyssinia, which are better covered with jungle, 
and where they can obtain their food more easily. 

There are, it is well known, no tigers or bears 
in any, part of Africa. A species of panther is 
called the tiger at the Cape. A few panthers were 
seen in the passes, but none were shot. The black 
panther is an inhabitant of Abyssinia, and is a very 
handsome animal. The bl.ack skin by reflected 
light reveals the usual markings’ of the panther. 

Hyenas abound in the lowlands, but are less 
common in the pas.ses. These hideous brutes at 
first took upon themselves the dufics of scavengers, 
and consumed numbers of ejead horses and mules. 
But the disease which* decinfated these animals in 
December was too much for thcih ; and after gorg- 
ing themselves for some days, they became fastidious 
and left those carcases, Avhich ,were not burned, for 
the vultilres, of Avhich there were immen.se numbers 
of different species. The hyenas became very bold, 
and used to foray about in the camp lines every 
night, approaching closG to the doors of the tents. 
They growl with deep notes in the evenings ; but in 
the early morning, when perhaps their appetite has 

been satisfied, or they obtain food, they laugh in a 

« 

hideous manner. 

There are no monkeys in the lowland plains. 
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The cynofephalus, or dog-faced baboon, frequents the 
valleys in the mountains, whore they congregate in 
troops numbering from fifty to three huidred mem- 
bers. These baboons are not ,hy : the males, which 
are tawny in colour, and are provided with large 
shaggy manes, look in the distance when walking, 
which they do in a very st^el) and sedate manner; 
like Hons. They were accustomed to watch from 
the rocks the departure of the Transport Train 
convoys, when they would descend in large nunibeis 
and pick up any gr^n .spilt in the mule lines. 

Herds of a fair-sized antelope — there are no 
deer in all Africa — having the forehead a dark 
chocolate colour, Vith slashes of white and brown 
on the cheeks, and anijulated horns a foot in length, 
curved forwards and inwards at the e.xtremities, are 
met with all over^he plains. This animal does not 
appear to be known in Southern Africa, or to have 
been described by jiny English traveller or sports- 
man. They ari not difficult to shoot when ifiet in the 
thorny jungle, but more so in the open plains. The 
weight of a full-grown buck is more than two men 
can carry any distance. They are very good eating. 

There is a most elegant little antelope found in 
the bushes in the lowlands, and in the passes, 
generally in pairs ; it is called the ‘‘ Beni-Israel.” 
It is rather larger than a hare, and is a most 
delicately-formed creature. This antelope must be 
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regarded as one of the most beautiful animals in the 
world. * The hog-deer is met with in the uppGr 
passes. • ^ 

The hyrax or rock rabbit — the coney of Scripture 
— is found in considerable numbers in the rocks in 
the mountain valleys. It is rather like a rabbit, bujf 
is not considered edible. 

Hares, like those of India, are in great nurtibers 
in the plains ; those in Abyssinia are larger, and 
more like the Encflish hare in size and colour. 

Hog are plentiful in mo.st parts of Africa, but 
very few were seen in that [lart of Abyssinia visited 
by the British. They are quite a different species 
from the Indian or European hog. They carry 
very large tusks, which occ.isionally nearly meet in 
a circle over the nose. 

Ostriches frequent the lowlands, but are ex- 
tremely difficult of approach, their eyesight being 
extraordinary, and the bird naturally shy. Large 
bustard visit the plains, but are only met with occa- 
sionally, and are easily disturbed. 

Guinea fowl, which is an excellent bird for the 
/ 

table, is found in large flocks in the plains. They 
run very fast, and although not readily killed on the 
ground, are easily shot on the wing. They always 
run a long way before taking to the wing, which is 
very enticing to the sportsman, and soon blows him. 
These birds must be more cunning than they are 
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generally supposed to* be, for they ri^ just ^hen 
tlteir pursuer is out of breath, ‘has run into a prickly 
bush, or fallen o^^er a rock, iu either cast effectually 
disturbing his corr/ict aim. 

Partridges abound in the plains. They live 
chiefly in the bushes on the banks of the dry water- 
courses. They have sil^er*grey plumage, the skin 
of the throat being of an orange colour. In the 
passes above 5,000 feet elevation, a splendid grey 
partridge is met with. This beautiful game-bird 
is larger than the ^English partridge, and, having 
formidable double spurs, is commonly called a spur- 
fowl. Its plumage is somewhat darker than the 
grey partridge of* the plains, and it has no orange 
tint on the throat. . 

A few duck and "teal of the ordinary species 
were found at tlfe watering-places in the passes ; 
and snipe on the highlands. Kullum and geese 
abound on the highlands, but not many quail. 
Vultures are ti be seen everywhere. 

Numbers of snakes, like the Scinde kuppa, 
which is very venomous, were killed in the British 
camp at Zulla. They concealed themselves at the 
bottom of the tent-walls, and shared their refuge 
with scorpions, of which there were large numbers. 

A light grey field-mouse, with long hind-legs 
like the kangaroo, abounded in the eamp. They 
became very tame, running unconcernedly about the 
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tents, watching dressing opemtions, and even eating 
out of tlie hand. * 

Locusts*were a plague in Abyssinia in J867, and 
had been there for some year§. They did not 
appear in the passes till December, when they soon 
destroyed all the green foliage. * 

The thorny acacia-tre« occupies the passes as 
well as the plains up to 5,000 feet of elevation. At 
this height above the sea, a few mangoe and 
cycamore trees are met with. Also the euphorbia, 
which has a stout stem, and,,, with its branches 
diverging from one point with great regularity, each 
bearing a bright orange flower like a light at the 
extremity, resembles a candelabra! The cupliorbia 
appears lower down in the* passes, but is much 
smaller, and does not attain perfection at a lower 
elevation. 

Tamarisk - trees, corinda, and other common 
tropical evergreens, the euphorbia and kolqual in 
particular, covered either side of the valleys ; but 
nothing could surpass the beauty of the jungle of 
juniper-tr^s, which grow to perfection and in pro- 
fusion in the ravines at the edge of the table-land. 
These trees, of the species of cedar, grow to great 
size : and the wood, when split, has the pleasant 
odour of cedar- wood ^o^ familiar in England. The 
pencil, cigar^ox, and spirit trades might direct 
their attention to these Abyssinian jungles, as the 
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natives only use the wood for burning, and theV do 
ndt use the berries at all. 

It has often been said that no rivers tun into the 
Red Sea, and cojisequently tuat it is replenished 
only from the Indian Ocean through the straits of 
l^ab-ul Mandeb ; but this is not strictly correct. 
There arc no perennial rivers, either large or small,' 
emptying themselves into the P(*d Sea; but numer- 
ous torrents, like the River Hadas, which run dry a 
few hours after a storm in the Abyssinian mountains, 
pour their contents -into it. From the appearance of 
the lowland country below Abyssinia, which is 
scored in every direction by beds of water-courses, 
a few of which have the dimensions of large rivers, 

it might, at a first glance, be imagined, that at a 

• * 

certain season the country must be flooded and 
watered with a profuseness highly inconvenient to 
the inhabitants ; that, while destitute of water for 
part of a year, they had too much of the good thing 
at another, iint this is not so, and appearances 
are, in this case, very deceptive. The very number 
of the nullahs, or water-courses, prove^ that the 
country is not subject to a steady rainy season, but 
rather that it has little rain. The numerous water- 
courses merely carry off the storm-waters^^from the 
mountains, which, no doubg^rhsh down frequently at 
stated times, but, owing to the precipitous nature of 
the country, become dry in a^few hours. If the 
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waters of Abyssinia drained* towards the Red Sea 
instead of to the Nile, and caused large perennf^ 
rivers to floV over the lowlands, then the rjver-beds 

« f. 

would be larger, and in process of time become 
deeply scored, to the absorption of the greater 
portion of the innumerable water-channels noy 
existing. 

In the Gulf of Tajflra, mountain torrents like the 
Hadis flow into the sea outside the Straits ; but, 
between the south of Annesley Bay and the Straits, 
probably little if any drainage from Abyssinia reaches 
the sea. Vast plains in ,this lowland country are 
below the sea level. In one part, a salt lake is 
formed, which receives all the drainage not absorbed 

by. the thirsty soil. In the long-continued dry 

# , 

season, the waters of the lake evaporate, leaving on 
the surface of the briny residue a thick incrustation 
of salt. 

€ 

A consideration of the formation of these inland 
salt lakes is interesting. There is another salt lake 
inland from the head of the Gulf of Tajura, named 
Lake As^l. The Dead Sea is the most familiar 
example. The theory respecting the formation of 
these lakes is, that they have originally been, as it 
were, cut-off from the sea, either by sudden convul- 
sions of the earth’s erh^t, or by a slow and gradual 
process of thS rising of the land surrounding them. 
This last has been tjic case of the Abyssinian low- 
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land Sa,lt Lake, and |;»rQbabIy of the Dead Sea also ; 
blit it is more likely that the Lake Ass^ his been, 
as suggested by Major Harris, cut off i)y volcanic 
convulsion frorft the Gulf of Taj.ira. Lake Assal is 
570 feet below the Gulf; but tliis depth, added to 
that of the lake, equals the depth of water in the 
(jubbat-el-Kharab, at the herfd c f the Gulf, tamely, « 
696 feet The watei's of the Lake Assal have 
evapoiated, but remain at their present equilibrium, 
by the inflow uf a certain amount of drainage. 

In like mhnner the Dead Sea, which is about 
1,300 feet below the Mediterranean, receives the 
waters of the Jordan, whfeh prevents it from eva- 
porating into a mass of salt. These inland salt 
lakes have different densities, according to the 
drainage received. Thus the Salt Lake has a 
thick incrustation (tf salt on the surface, whereas the 
Dead Sea has the appearance of any other sea ; 

but the water is nearly saturated with brine, which 
« 

causes it to be unusually buoyant. • 

Notwithstanding, as has been already stated, 
some fresh water does pour into the Red Sea, yet 
the quantity is so infinitesimally small as Compared 
with the area of that inland sea, as not to be worth 
consideration in discussing its characteristics. ^ 

The heat of the sun, which, produces evJporation 
from the surface of all waterl, whether fresh or salt, 
converting the fluid into vapour, is a constantly 

’ 25- 
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recurring natural process ; Nature’s distillery in fact, 
whereby the water of the seas converted into clouds 
drifts hither and thither by the winds, and returns 
to earth free of saline matter, for the refreshment 
of man and the land he occupies. Supposing that 
five feet of water are evaporated in the year, it 
stands to reason that the residue becomes daily 
much more highly impregnated with saline matter. 
In process of time, therefore, the seas would become 
vast basins of salt, were it not that the vapour, of 
which it is robbed, is returned by means of the fresh- 
water rivers which pour into them. But the vapour 
which is drawn from the different seas by the sun’s 
heat is not equally returned in this manner. On the 
contrary, the Red Sea, which, from its situation near 
the equator, loses by evaporation more than the 
northern seas, only receives back from mountain 
torrents an inappreciable quantity of fresh water 
compared with what it parts with. Thus its waters 
would necessarily become more and more saline every 
year, and eventually dry up, leaving behind a huge 
basin of salt, did not other causes interfere with this 
process. ‘ More northern enclosed seas, like the Baltic 
and Black Sea, receive more than they lose of fresh 
water from the large rivers which flow into them. 
The water of the Bosphorus, again, is almost sweet ; 
and a strong current flowing through it from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmora and the Mediter- 
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ranean, dilutes the water in that enclosed sea.» A 
strong current from the Atlantic also flows !nto the 
Mediterranean by the Straits of Gibraltar, and helps 
to restore the *cqui1ibnum of level and the density 
of its waters. 

^ The Red Sea, having no inflow of perennial 
rivers, must be dependent dpou the waters of the * 
Indian Ocean; which pour through the narrow- 
throat at the Straits of Bib-u!-Mandeb. Con- 
sequently, it may readily be comprehended, why the 
waters of the’ Red^Sea are denser and more highly 
impregnated with saline matter than the Indian 
Ocean itself. To complete the theory of this pro- 
cess, it must be Supposed that an under-current of 
denser sea-water is continually flowing out of the 
Red Sea at the Straits: 

The plains of* the lowlands of Abyssinia are 
completely shut in from the soath-west trade winds 
or monsoon. The ^louds which are formed of the 
moisture evapc iated from the ocean at the’ equator 
are obstructed in their course by the highlands of 
Abyssinia, which condense them, and thus obtain a 
plentiful water supply. The crest of the ^ter-shed 
of Abyssinia follows very nearly the eastern margin 
of the country. Consequently the great rivers run 
towards the Nile, and, as has been show^n by Sir 
Samuel Baker, cause the ye*arly inundation of that 
noble river. The lowlands, therefore, receive no 
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very great amount of drainage from the table-land 
of Abyssinia. This table-land, by the deep ai>d 
precipitous ravines with which it is intersected, gives 
proof of its antiquity, and of the amount of its water 
supply. Rushing waters have here scooped out 
of this strangely elevated plateau huge channels 
several thousand feet ib depth ; and the soil, which 
was once cultivated in Abyssinia, and filled these 
mighty chasms, is now subject to the tillage of the 
Egyptians along the delta of the Nile. 

In process of time, after^tlve lapse', in fact, of a 

geological period, the very majesty of the Aby.ssinian 

• *11 • * • 
mountain \vill prove its own destruction. The 

ravines will become larger and * larger, until the 

whole table-land is swept a,way, and a few lofty 

mountain peaks will mhrk the site w'here the only 

nation enjoying a temperate clirrfkte in the tropical 

zone once dwelt. 

Abyssinia, as a nation, ha.| stood still for ages, 
blockaded, as it were, from the rest of the world. 
The policy of England, and now probably that of 
Europe, ijs to leave her in the .same helple-ss 
position, ^ and discountenances all intercourse with 
the only land in the tropics adapted to the organiza- 
tion of. the northern races. For India can never be 
more than held in trust for the natives of the country, 
and as giving temporary employment to a portion of 
the surplus population of Great Britain. Abyssinia is 
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therefore not likely to «lter much, her conditioit for 
s^eral centuries, for another cycte, may be, tilf, by the 

destruction of tho country from natural Causes, the 

• •- * 

nation, once Christian, becomes pnysicallyand morally 
on a level with the heathen and savage races of 
j^frica. Her pro.spects are not good ; they are not 
even fair , they are most gloomy. 

The key to the present condition of the Abys- 
sinian nation is to be found in the isolation in which 
it has pas.sed^its days, combined with the physical 
conformation of the* ceantry. Shut in upon their 
own mountains by hordes oj" Pagans on one side, and 
by Mohammedans on the other — having no relations 
with, and but little* knowledge of, the outer world — 
the energy of the Abyssinians has been expended 
in internecine quarrels and civil strifes. The im- 
practicable nature of the country has tended to foster 
and protract these evils, for every Ijill is a fort, and 
every ravine and pas€ a natural fortification! With 
a more level couiitry of the size of Abyssinia — which 
is only about twice the .size of Great Britain — the 
nation would have become, ere this, more mni ted, or 
at least more subject to the control of a dominant 
power. 

Although the mountain tribes of Shoho§,*on the 
north-east frontier, have reason to fear the power 
of the Abyssinians, the absorbing nature of the 
domestic quarrels of the latter is /aken advantage of 
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by the mountaineers, who interfere at their pleasure 
with the little intercourse the Abyssinians have with 
the coast • Massowah merchants, willing ^nd able 

* 4 

to trade with the country, have, always had their 
operations sadly interfered with by the Shohos ; and 
the Abyssinians are fully alive to the fact. Tl\p 
Shohos are for ever killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg, proving how closely allied stupidity is 
to savagery. Nor are the Egyptians any wiser, 
for they sacrifice the present and material wealth 
which trade confers for a .chi^nera ; and have so 
little reliance on the advancement of the power of 
their own nation, as to fear the prosperity of Abys- 
sinia may prevent the fulfilme*nt of their own 
ambitious desire to possess tke country. 

Sir Robert Napier, before leaving the country, 
gave the Abyssinian rulers very sound advice. 
Abyssinia appears to have been divided for gene- 
rations into three provinces, and at the time of the 
British invasion each province had its independent 
ruler. Dajjaj Kasa ruled in Tigr6, VVakshum 
Gobaze in Amhara, and Prince Menelek in Shoa. 
Theodoms, at different times, conquered the whole 
of Abyssinia, but he never could control the three 
provinces at the same time, and his endeavour to 
accomplish this feat,* by force of arms alone, led 
to his downftill and final destruction. Dajjdj KAsa, 
who only rose to ^ower in Tigr^ in October, 1867, 
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received, as he well deserved, besides advice, 5ub- 
stintial aid from the Brirish * commander in the 
shape of jnuskets foT a regiment, and a* battery of 
mountain guns anq mortars. Colonel Kirkham an 
English officer, is stated' to have taken service with 
I^nce Klsa for the purpose of drilling his troops, 
infantry and artillery. It is to be hoped tiiat this, 
as far as we kiiow, well-intentioned prince, may not 
be incited to aggre.^sion on his neighbours, as 
appeared to be contemplated, if the. latest published 
intelligence of his .firaseedings is to be credited. 
But the Abyssinians have greater cause to fear the 
results of Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition up the 
Nile, as that genfleman must now be considered a 
servant of the Egyptiaa Government. If any recti- 
fication of the Egyptian border towards Abyssinia be 
in contemplation, tTic proceedings of this expedition 
should be jealously watched. Prince Kdsa should 
be invited to co-operate in fixing upon and marking 
out a frot.’tier, i.nd to join the Egyptians in a mutual 
endeavour to put an end to the perpetual warfare 
and barbarities for which both nations are now 
answerable. As there must be two parties to every 
contract, the Egyptians can only fix the boundaries 
of the two countries by force of arms. Sir Samuel 
Baker is not likely to lend^ himself in aiding the 
Egyptians to aggrandize their country rft the expense 
of the Abyssinians, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
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his operations, with an armed force at his back, may 
be confined 'to the suppression of the slave-trade 6n 
the borders of the Nile. But -this is not the plan 
to succeed in putting a stop to the traffic in human 
flesh, ft is beginning at the wrong end. The 
demand should first be cut off ; the supply would 
then very soon cease. Sir Samuel Baker is no doubt 
in thorough earnest in the work he has in hand. 
Whether the Egyptians are so, at least on this 
point, may be doubted. 

t 

The lowland country of^Ab^yssinia then, as has 
been shown, benefits but little by the south-west 
monsoon. Completely enclosed by the mountains, 
this rainy period becomes the hottest season of the 
year. Nevertheless, the country derives its scanty 
water supply during this sedson, for the monsoon 
clouds occasionally circle round Ihe summit of the 
eastern range, or, overlapping it, discharge their 
contents, into the numerous va]leys, fertilizing them 
in many places, and replenishing their springs. 
These mountain storms are usually very heavy, and 
the valleys speedily becoming saturated, the surplus 
waters f^ugh across the lowlands and finally dis- 
appear in the sea. The land and sea to the east- 
ward being open, the north-east monsoon reaches 
the lowlands. But this monsoon has parted with all 
its moisture •before reaching the Red Sea, hairing 
been, as it were, wnmg dry whilst traversing the 
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deserts on its way. The Red Spa is merely sjuffi- 

cfent to re-charge it slightly %ith vapour, ind but 

little moisture reaches the land from this quarter ; 

• ^ * 
and the mild rains, which ‘occasionally occur, only 

partially saturate the soil. 

There was a time when the Red Sea washed 
the base of the Abyssinian* mountains ; when the' 
peninsula of ' Bur6, and other volcanic; hills of the 
lowlands, were islands like Dissee and Dhalac , 
and when the Salt Lake was part of the Red Sea. 
Even in the* days^’w'jen Adulis, on the plains of 
Zulla, was flourishing, the shore of Annesley Bay 
reached further inland by two miles than it does 
now. The destriJction of the Abyssinian highlands, 
feeble as it is on the pastern slopes compared with 
the process on the west, yet* yearly progresses ; and 
the detritus brou^t down by the denudation of the 
upper strata, and the scouring of the lower, is 
deposited on the lo^wland plains, and gravitates to 
the mouths of the torrents. The Hadds th&s yearly 
increases the deposit on the western shore of 
Annesley Bay, and in process of time will fill it 
up. Nature performs her engineering ^ats on a 
large scale, and only "requires time to carry out 
her reclamations. The coral insect assists in the 
general work, and aids in the reclamation of the 
Red Sea by building its cities in its nvaters. The 
time will come when, by these agencies, the effects 
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of ■which can be .predicted, .and perhaps by fresh 

volcanic agency which cannot be foretold, the whote 

of the Red* Sea will give place to land ; man will 

walk where the sea now is ; and, looking' perhaps 

upon the waters of a second Dead Sea, speculate 

how it came there. ^ 

The uppermost sfratum of the Abyssinian 

plateau consists of a light grey sandstone. The 

cleavage of this rock is horizontal, yet it wears 

away from want of support in a vertical direction. 

« 

The summits of the peaks in.th^ highlands present 
in the distance the same forms as the scarped 
mountains which have been, in former days, con- 
verted into hill-forts in the Deccan in India. Next 
below the sandstone come the metamorphic rocks, 
consisting of clay slate, mica slate, and gneiss, which 
have been terribly disturbed. Tlie strata arc tilted 
up at a high angle in a south-westerly direction. 
These rqpks have a depth of st^veral thousand feet. 
In the passes where these strata have been cut 
through and become expo.sed, they vary much in 
hardness, but mo.st of them, gnei.ss excepted, when 
exposed \o the air, become soft and friable. In 
some hills near the village of Bahit, about seven 
miles south of Sen^ft, the slate rock crops up as 

M 

hard and as blue as th« Welsh slate. The schistose 
rocks are intersected by numerous veins of quartz, 
and the micaceous rocks, by the reflected light 
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of the sun and moonf have the, appearance, at a 
liftle distance, as if they wer^ wet. This effect, 
as need ^ardly he %aid, in these almost waterless 
passes, is as delusive as the n irage in the desert 
As gold i.s obtained from the quartz veins in the 
ryetamorphic rocks of the Atlantic shores of Nova 
Scotia, and in the pounded *sh,dc, it might perhaps-, 
be found in these Abyssinian valleys. 

The gneiss lOck which underlies the clay and 
mica slates, makes its appearance at from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet elevation^* Volcanic rocks and a few lava 
dykes are exposed in the passes. These rocks pass 
under the sea, the shore being composed of alluvial 
soil consisting of* the debris formed by the denu- 
dation of all the superior rocks mentioned. 
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’Aiii>at,la! 1 Effentli, Govv.rnor of Mas- 
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Government to invade, 2 ; 
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view of the highlands from Plumbu- 
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first ascend to the highl%nds, 224 ; 
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in from the south-west monsoon, 387. 
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Adigerat, 285 ; excuses made by the 
chiefs at Adigerat, 287 *, confined to 
the table-land, 351 ; dislike and con- 
tempt for the lowlands, 373. 

Adal, Adaiel, tribe of, 7; affinity of the 
Shoho language, 356. 

Add ado, night bivouac at, 15 1. 
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Reconnoitring Party amves at, 54 ; 
latest news of the prisoners, ih . ; heat, 
55; description, 57; its fortifications, 


58 ; town, 59 ; its water supply, 60 ; 
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286 ; excuses of the chiefs.. 287 ; Re- 
connoitring Committee depart for 
Sciiafe, ib, 

Ad-Negfis, Reconnoitring Party visit, 


92. 

Adobalo, ton-ent of, 215. 

Adoodaga, mountain of, 215 ; Shoho 
Cadi’s residence, ih. 

Adowa, Colonel Grant’s mission, 84; 
Prince K^a’s capital, 188; mounffiins 
*een from Assuat, 227 ; mountains 
seen from the Gullaba Plain, 282. 
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taken by the Greeks from the city 
into Abyssinia, 230 ; described in 
Aj dan’s Periphis, 366 ; its distance 
from the 366 ; excavations made 
in the mounds by the orders of Sir 
Robert Napier, ib. * 

Advance brigade, arrival in Annesley 
Bay, 164 ; occupies a position on the 
highlands, 267. 

Afoo-Haka, Rcconnoitrers encanij? at, 
294. 

Agametta plateau, CCJlpnel Merewether 
visits the, 25. J 

Agame, 278. 

Agowmeder, district of, seen from 
Assuat, 227. 

Ailat, Colonel Merewether’s excursion 
to, 24. 9 * . 

Ain|errfjd, a Somali port, 8 ; visited, 
,105. 

Ajuz (Adjuce), inland of, Coromandel 
anchors off the, 68. 

Akafise, village of, 278. 

Akran, village of, 282. 
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Alelba^, Lake of {see Salt Lake)* 

Allelie, torrent of, 215 ; Reconnoitrers 
encamp at, 231. ‘ 

Alligudd^ River, examination of, at 
Weah, 98 ; a tributary of the Hadas, 

361. ' 

Aloquor, amba of, 285. 

America, Norfh, the cafion on the 
Colorado, 339 . 

Amhara, district of, 390. 

Amphilla, Bay of, a point of debarka- 
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debarkation by Doctor Bcke, ^5 ; 
description of, 19 ; route from pro- 
posed to be investigated by Colonel 
Merewether, 25 ; M. Munzinger’s 
report of, 28 ; latitude with reference 
to Ragoole, 136; Mr. Salt’s proposed 
route into Abyhsinia, 353. 

Ankobar, 5 ; capital of Shoa, 7. 

Annesley Bay, investigation of, proposed 
by Sir W. Coghlan, 21 ; Sir Robert 
Napier and Governor of Bombay 
propose its first examination, 39, 45 ; 
description of, 90; the Reconnoitring J 
Party disembarks in the bay, 97 ; ex- 
ploration at the head of the bay, 106; 
the Saadah runs aground, 107 ; Re- 
connoitring Committee land at the 
head of the bay, 112 ; arrival of the 
didvance brigade, 164 ; arrival of the 
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filling up of the bay, 393. 
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Araphille, situation of, 106 ; Colonel 
Merewether visits the Egj'ptian en- 
campment, lb, ; infoiTnation obtained, 
ib.\ Reconnoitring I’art) land at, 112; 
considered as a point of debarkation, 

1 16; description of, 118. 

Arbuttoo, mountain of, 216. 

Ardoba, 8. 

Arlet, watering place at, 1 30. 

Armenians, dispute the title of the 
Abyssinians to a chapel at Jerusalem, 
346; they burp che Abyssinian records 
and obtain l?.e chapel, il>. 

Army Works Corps, man of, killed by a 
lion, 272 ; employed on the railway, 
317 ; authentic case of a lion, 321 ; 
reason w^hy not wholly employed on 
the railway, , 324 ; agency of such a 
corps requir^ for the constructipn of 
railways, 330, 332. 

Ashangi, Lake of, 27^, 

Assdda, Reconnoitrir^ Party visit the 
gorge of, 1 14, 

Assal, Lake of, route by considered 


impracticable, 8; description of, 384; 
‘Major Harris’ suggestion, 385. 

Assuat, ascent of the mountain by the 
Reconnoitrers, 227. 

Atsbe^ 12. 

Atsfe, hot springs at visited, 105. 

Aussa, Lake tf)f, routfi by considered 
impracticable, 8. 

Austin, Doctor, correspondent of the 
TimeSy joins the Reconnoitring Com- 
mittee at Komaylt^, 25 1; accompanies 
the advance on the highlands, 252 ; 
joins the Sappers in the march on 
Rahagudde, 254 ; member of the 
mess, 307. 

Avern, Captain, commands the A’«- 
phrates, 47 ; his pilot, 68 ; his ship 
runs on a coral reef, 69 ; extricates 
his ship from her perilous position, 
70 ; anchors his ship off Zulla, 93. 

Axum, 230, 366 

Azubc Dallas, 27, 353. 


B. 

Bah-ul-Mandeb, Straits of, routes 
south of discarded, 9 ; situation of 
Perini, 57 ; Gencial Baird’s long 
voyage, 72 ; oceai currents, 387. 

Badger, Rev. (ieorge Percy, assistance 
given by him to Sir William Coghlan 
in preparing his scheme for an P^x- 
pediticnary Force, 18; probability of 
his being attached to the Expedition 
as Political Agent, 23. 

Bahdt, valley of, 278 ; slate rocks, 394. 

Baigrie, Major, appointed to the Re- 
connoitring P'orce, 34 ; his duties, 
roi ; Hadas Pass explored by, ib . ; his 
drawings, ib , ; his survey to Tubboo, 
214 ; road to Komayle cleared by, 
313 ; joins Sir Charles Staveley’s 
Staff, 318. ^ 

Baird, General, bis military expedition 
to Egypt, 72 ; his long voyage from 
Bombay, ib , ; his occupation of Perim, 
73 - 

Baker, Sir Samuel, proposes the Souakin 
route, 4 ; starved tribe described by, 
352 ; inundation of the Nile, 387 ; 
his expedition up the Nile, 391. 

Baltic Sea, 386. 

Baraka, gorge of, 279 ; church in the 
gorge, ib , ; fountain of, 280. 

Baraktl, village of, 278. 

Bardel, 32. 

Battery, G-14 Armstrong, 242, 310, 314. 
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Battery, mountain mule, 163. 

Becke, Lieutenant, commands the cSm* | 
p^y of the Marine Battalion, 254 ; 
at Maiyen, 312. 

Bedouins, their country, 352; Plgwden^s 
description the tribe, 359. . 

Begdmeder, 19, •27. o « 

Beke, Doctor, his knowledge of the 
country, 14; his infonnation concern- 
ing a route into Abyssinia, ; his 
discovery of the course -d the river 
Ilad^-, f/;. ; routes subsequently pro- | 
posed by him, 15 ; condemns any 
route jfirom Amphilla Bay, or from 
^gypt, up the Nile, id.\ his latest 
opinions and recommendalioLs con- 
cerning a route into Abyssinia, l6 ; 
his works on Abysrinia, 30 ; lb ' 
opinion concerning the rcuite of the 
Greeks to Axum. :»30. 

Bell, Mr., killed by chief Gurretrs 
brother, 9. ® 

Beloochee,, 27th Regiment, 242, 3^, 

312, 314- 

Berbera, a Somili port, 8. 

Bevjlle, Major, in command at Zulla, 
250 ; enters the Komayle I’ass w'ith 
his Beloochees, 31 1 ; an-ivas at Upper 
Sooroo, 312 ; takes charge of trans- 
port mules, 314. 

Black Sea, 386. 

Blakeney, Ca}>tain, commands the Army 
Works Corps, 317. 

Blanc, Doctor, a prisoner, 23 > his letter, 

32. 

Bombay, base of opeiatiou^, 2; Recon- 
noitring Party start from, 48; General 
Baird’s expedition from, 72. 

Bombay Government, instructed to 
organize the expedition, 4 ; considera- 
tion of routes, 6 ; issue orders for a 
Reconnoitring J’orce, 33 ; economical 
aiTangements, 322. 

Booye, distance from Araphille of, 120; 
explorers encamp at, 127 ; height 
above the sea, 128. 

Bosphorus, 386. 

British Government, resolve to invade 
Abyssinia, 2 ; unable to conciliate 
Theodorus, 27 ; final decision arrived 
at, 28. 

Bruce, the traveller, his work on 
Abyssinia, 50 ; his route to the high- 
lands, 218; encounters the effect of 
a storm in the mountains, 219. 

Bhka, Island of, 157. 

Bulwer, Sir Henry, the Nile route pro- 
posed by, 3. 


Buf^ peuinaiula of, Rjftooimoitriiig i»arty 
visit the* 92 j jrmxall mlt lake on the, 
If lb; stone for tlfepier dbtained froiii, 
i §$ ; Plowden^s 4 ^ription of the 
sthall salt lake, ^56 ; the peniiawila 
oaco an island, 393. 

Burrukgudde, expiorers arrive at, 179 ; 
w ,ter pool at, i8o; distance fitom 
Kaliagudde. 187 ; sb«#tt hr It at, 254* 


C. 

cfaMBKiDCi:, Duke o^, noirinates- Sir 
Robert Napier to the command of 
the Expedition, 23. 

Cavrl y, 3rd Bombay, 163 ; posted at 
Hadoda, 165, 201 ; arrive at Senafe, 
268. 

Chalmers, Captain, appointed to clear 
a loute by the Hadas valley, 320. 

Chamberlain, Major, commands the 
23rd Punjab PioiU'ers, 317. 

Chrystie, Captain, R.E., 316. 

Coburg, Saxe, hunters of the Duke of, 
32. 

Coffin, Mr. , his long residence in Abys- 
sinia, II ; his perilous journey from 
Amphilla, 

Coghlan, Sir William M., proposes a 
route from Massowah, from Annisley 
' or Amphilla Bays, 4 ; his scheme for 
an Abyssinian Expeditionary Force, 
18 ; his proposal to despatch a Re- 
connoitring Party, 22 ; is regarded as 
likely to be appointed to the com- 
mand of the Expeditionary h'orce, 23 ; 
Governor ■'of Aden, 59-61. 

Collings, Brigadier 'Gei^eral, in com- 
mand at Zulla, 250. ^ 

Colorado, River, chasm cut by, 209. 

Coloe (Halai ?), 365. 

Copts, 346. 

Coromandel^ steam-ship, conveys a por- 
tion of the Reconnoitring Party, 49 ; 
despatched to Hov> 4 kil Bay, 161. 

Cosmos, 228. ) 

D. 

Dan KALI (Plu: Danikll), services of 
the chief, obtained by*Colonel Mere- 
Ayether, 90 ; his country, ik \ accom- 

o panics Colonel Merewether to the 
Salt Plain, y 7 ; anxiety for the 
safety of the mules, 129 ; reason why 
the tribe avoid Ragoole, 138 ; abject 
condij^ion of the tribe, ib. ; wonderful 
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encliimnce, 144; an excellent guide, 
155 ; food of the tribe, 296 ; their 
countiy, 352 ; Pl6wden’s description 
of the tribe, 355. 

Darrah, Captain, 325. 

Dawes, Lieutenaiit, harbour • master, 
appointed to the Reconnoitring Force, 
34 ; a landing-^>tage fixed by, 96 ; his 
duties, 102 f a fleet of native craft 
obtained by, 164. 

Dead Sea, 384; physical geography, 

385. 

Debra Damot, amba, 2S2 ; sandstone 
capping of, 291. 

Debra Matso, amba, 282, 288 ; a plea- 
sant ravine, 289 ; sandstone capping 
of, 291 ; cutthroat valley of, 295. 

Debra Tabor, Mr. Flad’s letters from, 
no. 

Deccan of India, similarity of appear- 
ance of the highlands at Tekoonda, 
224 ; hot winds of, 374. 

Deema, explorers pass by, 213. 

Denda, plain of, Reconnoitring Com- 
mittee cross the, 224. 

Dendero, river, exploring party visit 
the, 131. 

Deria, amba or fort of, 221 ; sandstone 
capping of, 291. 

Dessa, 12. 

DeviPs Staircase, description of the, 
177 ; a misnomer, 179; cffectuaHy 
vanquished by the Sappers and 
Beloochees, 336. 

Dhallac, island of, 71, 393. 

Dissee, island of, protection afforded by 
to Annesley Bay, 46 ; rendezvous at, 
71 ; Lord Valentia give.# his name to 
the island, ^ 90; position of, 91 ; 
Greeks driven to the island, 230. 

Dixan, 218, 

Done, 8. 

Dufton, Mr., his cleared road from 
Ziilla to Hadbda, 320. 

Dunn, Colonel, commanding 33rd Regt., 
takes charge ^ transport animals, 

314. ^ 

E. 

Kdd, route by, 25 ; latitude of, 136. 

Edye, Captairt,^R.N., arranges for the 
supply of fre3i water, 237 ; his qxer- 
tions, 250 ; his artificial island, 317, 
pt, route from, proposed by Sir 
enry Bulwer, 3 ; British Expedition 
to in 1801, 72 ; transfer of the western 
coast of the Red Sea to, 82^ exj>e<li- 


tion projected by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, 391. 

Egyptian encampment. Colonel Mere- 
wether’s visit to, 106. 

Elliot, Captain, arrives at Komayle with 
the K company of Madras Sappers, 
312. 

Engineer^, Royal, loth Company, 312. 

Endayl(^, River, a source of the River 
Ragoole, 134. 

Eroro, pass of, Exploring Party cross 
the, 131 ; height above the sea^ ii>. 

Euphrates^ steam-ship, taken up by^'the 
Bombay Government, 47 ; conveys 
the officers of the Reconnoitring 
Party, 49 ; plan of, 50 ; meets with 
rough weather, 52 ; arrives at Aden, 
54 ; inns on a coral reef, 69 ; arrives 
at Massowah, 72 ; leaves Massowah, 
90 ; joins the Coromandel^ 92. 

Expedition dotqrmined upon by the 
British Governnient, 2 ; Sir \V. M. 
L’ogMan’s scheme, 18 ; Sir Robert 
Napier appointed to the command, 
-3- 

Exploring I’arty Reconnoitring 

Parly). 

< 

F. 

FEfRoRA, explorers stoj^at the watcring- 
plnce of, 146. 

Ficho, salt market of, 12. 

I'ield, CalonelJ., loth N. 1., commands 
the advance brigade, 163 ; arrives in 
Annesley Bay, ib.\ at Komayl^, 169; 
requested to co-operate in the advance 
to the highlands, 249 ; at Sooroo, 252 ; 
map:hes on Rahagudde, 253 ; en- 
camps at Rahaguchle, 257 ; com- 
manding the advance brigade arrives 
on the highlands at Senafc, 266. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Seymour, Governor of 
Bombay, 4 ; directed to send a re- 
connoitring })arty to settle the route, 
15 ; memorandum on the duties of the 
Reconnoitring Officers, 43. 

F'lad, Mr., his return journey to Abys- 
sinia, 24 ; his interview with Theo- 
dorus, 31 ; his wife and children re- 
tained as hostages, ib, ; his letter 
from Debra Tabor, i to ; his servant, 
302. 

Focada, 282. 

Francis, Colonel Merewether’s factotum, 
150 ; lost on the plain of Rasa, 156 ; 
astonishes the highlanders, 292. 

Fuller, Lieut. -Colonel, R.E., 6i. 
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GAtiAR, hot springs of, 105. 

Galata, jungle of, traversed by Re- 
connoitring Party, 1 23 ; the^wrers, 
125. # 

Gari-Methur, mvine ofyaig.* 

Garred, Chief, shot by Bell, 
Garsellogell 4 explorer t encamp in the 
dismal ravine of, 153. 

Girgir(>, mountain of, 215- 
Gojbail^, torrent of, 215. 

(iobaze Wakshilm 27, 54 ; his prisoner, 
286 ; his pro\it^ce, 390- 
Gdnlar, Consul Plowden killed near, 

9 ; M, Lefebvre chained, 13. 
Goodfellow, Captain Charles, V.C'., his 
arrival in Abyssinia, 318. 

(iood fellow, Captain W. W , appointed 
to the Reconnoitring Force, 34 ; 
placed in charge •£ the pier, I05 ; 
transferred to the highlands, 318. 
(loona-goona, Reconnoitriiif C?» n 
inittce halt in the valley, 280; church 
of, jL ; cutthroat valley of, 295; the » 
best route by, 296. 

Grant, Colonel, B.S.C., sent on ri 
mission to Prince Kasa, 

(Jraves, Colonel, B.C., commands the 
3rd Bombay Cavalry, 163 j annves 
in Annesley Bay, id. ; 3rd Catfalry 
posted at Haddda, 165 ; arrival at 
Senafe, 26S. 

Gritlitlis, Captain, Transporl Train, in 
charge of transport animals of the 
advance brigade, 166. 
(iubbat-el-Kharab, 385. 

Guides, Quartermaster -General’s, ac- 
company the Reconnoitring oForce, 
34 ; the Saadah runs on shore to 
pick up the, ^07 : the r measurement 
of the Tekoonda t haiit, 223, 
(luinea-fovvl Plain, position of, 185. 
Gullaba, plain of, Keconnoitrers cross 
the, 281. 

Gundi-gundi, goig^ of, 284. 


H. I 

Hadas, River, Reconnoitring Party land 
at the mouth of the, 98 ; well sunk 
near the village of Zulla in the bed 
of the, 104 ; channel cut through the 
hills by, 168 ; Haddda defile cut by, 
203 ; perennial stream at Haddda, ! 
204; solution of the problem, ib. \ | 
Reconnoitring Committee start for 


the exploration ravine, 209; 

completion of ^ the reconnoissance, 
232 ; its results* 233 j route con- 
sitlpred as an alte^tive line, 245 j 
course of the 3^1 J descrip- 

tion of, 362. 

Haddda, stream at first explored, 99 ; 
enc impment formed at, 103 j 3rd 
Cavalry and Mountiin Baitery sent 
to, T65 ; route from Komayl^ 200 ; 
defile at, 203 ; perennial stream at, 
204 ; RecGiinoitring Committee de- 
ji^part from, 200 ; they return to, 231 ; 
vindeiice d tne Afican glanders ” 
at, ib. 

Tlaggeda, <tmha, Keconnoitrers pass by 
the, 295. 

mountain of, 215. 

Haik, Lake of, route by considered im- 
piacticable, 8. 

Hal .i, Dr. Beke’s journey to, 15 ; Re- 
connoltrers pass the foot of the 
mountain route to, 218 ; district of, 
>ecn from Assuat, 227. 
llalai, Chief of, hi, friendly letter to 
Colonel Merewether, 331, 

Hamez, gorge of, 274. 

Hamhammo, Reconnoitring Committee 
pass by, 210 ; storm over the torrent, 
seen by Bruce, 218. 

Harktko, village of, 90 ; Gulf of, ib. ; 
• route from, 210. 

Harktko, Nayib of, services of his 
brother obtained, 90 ; despises the 
highlanders, 266 ; tribute to Theo- 
donis, 345. 

Harko, salt plain of, 16. 

Harris, Si? William, his mission to 
Shoa, 7 ; his work on Abyssinia, 
50 ; his theory of t#e formation of 
Lake Assal, 385. 

IJartshorne, Lieutenant, appointed 
Assistant Field Engineer to clear the 
Hadas valley route, 320. 

Hedjaz, Pasha of, 81. 

Henderta, passed b^fie explorers, 185; 

spur-fowl first seen ib. 

Hennell, Lieutenant, appointed to the 
Reconnoitring Force, 34 ; his duties, 

lOI. 

Hewett, Captain, B.M., appointed 
naval officer to tl^ Reconnoitring 
Force, 34 ; commands the Corematt- 
« dfi, 47 ; starts for RS.sa, l6l. 

Hills, Captain, E.E., commences clear- 
ing a road to Tekoonda, 320, 
Hodeida, 19. 

Hogg, ^aptain, 309. 
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HowtkU^Bay, considered as a point of 
debarkation, 39, n6, 136 ;« distance 
from Ragocri^, 13/, 157 
Humbugone, mountain of, ascended 
by explorers, 190. 

Hussein Bey, Egyptian Governor of 
Massowah, 76 ; his character, ih. ; 
his enmity to tbe British, 82 ; his 
unfriendly pr:)ceedings, 83 ; his re- 
moval from his post, 84. 


J. 

Ibrahim, Pasha of Massowah, com- 
mits suicide, 81 - 

Jbrafyamerah^ Egyptian man-of-war, 
243 - 

Ibut, mountain of, 215. 

Illeleia, pierennial stream at, 204 ; ex- 
plorers encamp at, 210 ; chasm at, 
lb. ; a social party, 212 ; return to, 
231. 

India, troops from, selected, 2; the last 
military expedition from to the Red 
Sea, 72 ; land transport in, 240 ; 
armies of, 340 ; transport in, 341. 

Izago, mountain of, 216. 


J- 

n 

James, Staff Surgeon, accompanies^ 
Colonel Merewether to the Againetta 
plateau, 25 

J^bel Tair, rendezvous of steamers inter- 
cepting the mails, 322. 

Jerusalem, claim of Theodo^-us to, 345 ; 
Abyssinian chapel at, ik 

Jopp, Lieutenant K. A., R,E., ap- 
pointed to the Reconnoitring P'orce, 
34 *, landing-stage constructed by, 
96; Weah visited by, 98; deputed to 
survey the route to Weah, 99 ; Atsfe 
visited by, 105 ; work in the Sooroo 
defile directed 176 ; transferred 
to Senafe, 2<'7 ; employed on the 
ghaut, 309. 

Jiddah, Pasha of, 77. 


* K. 
c 

Kafiso, mountain of, 215. ^ 

Kiisa Dajj^j, Prince Tigr^, 188 ; his 
capital, ib. ; his messenger visits the 
British Camp at Rahagudd^, 258 ; 
rumours of the intentions of, 259; his 


letter to ColoneJ Merewether, 262 ; 
subsequent letters to Colonel Mere- 
wether, 275 J his Chiefs at Adigerat 
absent themselves, 286 ; his province, 
390 ; the Commander-in-Chief’s ad- 
vice 10, ib, ; Sir Rgbert Napier’s 
present to, 39«. c 

Kerbosa, peak of, 284. 

Khursabur, ghaut of, Reconnoitring 
Party descend, 284 ; forsaken village 
of, ib. 

Kiaguor, route to, 10. 

Kirkham, Colonel, stated to have tal^en 
service with Kasa, 391. 

Koheito, position of the mountain 
range, 224. 

Kokaiia, 216. 

Konkan, 351. 

Koomayle, Colonel Phayre and M . 
Munzinger visit the gorge of, 99 ; 
loth N.I. at, ^69; height above the 
sea, otb.\ Reconnoitring Committee 
retumto, 195 ; they leave for Hadoda, 
199 ; route by the valley selected by 
the Committee, 233 ; reason of the 
route being so little known, 234 ; 
line of railway to, 25 1 ; route cleared 
from ZuPi, 313 ; head-quarters of the 
l'rans}'>o’'t T rain, 326. 

Kosseir, 72. 

Kr»j>f, Doctor, proposes route from 
Tiijdra, 4 ; his journey from Tekoonda 
to Harkiko, 10 ; joins the expedition, 
253 ; accompanies the reconnoissance 
to I'ekoonda, 271 ; his asisistance, 
276 ; accompanies the reconnoissance 
to Adigerat, 278 ; translates a Geez 
manuscript, 280 ; member of the 
mess. 307. 

Kussaf, valley of, 61. 


L. 

Lalor, Staff-surgeon, appointed sani- 
tary officer in the passes, 302. 

Lamb, Veterinary -surgeon, 376. 

Lasta, 27. 

Leacock, Lieutenant, commanding 4th 
Company Bombay Sappers and 
Miners, arrives in Annesley Bay, 
164 J relieves Newport’s company at 
Sooroo, 252 ; marches on Raha- 
gudde, 31 1. 

Lee, Lieutenant H., R.E., 316. 

Lefebvre, M., his attempt to visit the 
Salt Plain, 12 ; his description of the 
Salt Lake, ib, ; his sunstroke, 13. 
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Le Messurier, Lieutenant /t., ^^E., 
313 ; iiis success with the tube wdls, 

Leslie, Captain B. S. C., commatiding 
3rd Company Bombay Sapi^ers and 
Miners, ar^ves in Anresley Ba>, 
164 ; engaged in fhe RahagudJe 
defile, 309. • 

Lesseps, M. de, his groat worh, 73. 

Loch, Lieut. -Colonel, 209 ; accom- 
panies the exploring party to 
Jckoonda, 222 ; commands the 
cavalry escort ^ n the reconnoissauce 
to Adigerat, 27S. 

l.ocvists, crops ai Tekoonda destroyed 
by, 275 ; the plague in the Umbaito 
ravine, 2oy. 

Lumsdaine, Staff-surgeon, appointed to 
the Reconnoitring Force, 34 ; his 
horse drowned, 96 ; his hitics, 101 ; 
accompanies the ancploring party to 
Ariphille, 117; loses another horse 
from fatigue, 162 ; sanitary*offcA at 
Zulla, 250, 318. 


M. 

MABiLLfe, explorers encamp at, 131 ; 
height above the sea, 

MacDonnell, Captain, R.E„ command- 
ing the Bombay Sappers, arrives at 
the foot o1 the Seridfe ghaut, 277 ; 
engaged in the Rahaguide^ defile, 

309. 

Mackerer, 32. 

Maderto, Reconnoitring Committee 
arrive at, 220 ; steep ghaut of, 223 ; 
height of the top of the ghautf 225. 

Magdala, the objective point, 3; its 
position, 5 ; nevs ret nved from,, 54 ; 
prisoners’ letters 1 ^ceived from, 1 10 ; 
the Gallas threaten an attack on, 
III ; unreliable reports respecting 
the capture of the fortress, 302, 

Mahasoo, island of, the Euphrates 
runs on to, 69 ;*posLtion of, * 11 . 

Mahiyo, explorers encamp at, 217. 

Mai Musrub {river Musrub), a source 
of the river Ragoole, 134; Recon- 
noitring Party encamp on the bank 
of, 282 ; again crossed, 293. 

Mai Muna (river Muna), source of the 
river Ragoole, 134 ; Committee visits 
the source, 278 ; Goona-goona tribu- 
tary, 280 ; cut ‘throat valley of, 295 ; 
survey of interrupted by the natives, 

319- 




J eiL exploring fWirty bivouac at, 
fcivourc at again, 255; Beloo- 
chees under Caf>tain Mogg clear the 
to, 309 ; success of the well, * 6 . ; 
road charances 

March, River, 227i1ftamez gorge drains 
into. 272. 

Mare Captain P. D., R.A., com* 
maodmg the MountaHi Mule Battery, 
arnves In Annesley Bay, 163; posted 
at Komayl^, 165 ; joins the advance 
on the highlands, 2^3. 

I^arme Battalion, engaged on the pier 
and well:, 103, 25/ ; at Maiyqn, 
312. 

Markham, Mr. 228 ; description of the 
marlyrs ol Baraka, 279. 

Martin, Staff Assistant Surgeon W. T., 
appointed to the Reconnoitring Force, 
34 ; his duties, loi ; accomp'-nies 
C )lonel Merewether to Komayle, 
167 ; his measurements, 269, 318. 
Massowah, the Egyptian port of Abys- 
sinia, 4; its position, 6; caravan 
road from into Abyssinia, 9 ; pro- 
posed as the base of operations, 22 ; 
Colonel Merewether’s visit to, 24 ; 
the Euphrates anchors at, 72 ; descrip- 
tion of, 74 ; its Governors, 77 ; heat 
at, 84; its inhabitants, 85; condemned 
as a port and landing-place for the 
• Expedition, 89 ; the Reconnoitring 
Party leave, 90. 

Mendez, Don Alonzo, his journey 
across the Salt Lake, 12. 

Menelek, King of Shoa, his escape 
from Magdala, 33 ; his apologies to 
her Majftty, ib. ; his messenger, 63 ; 
his character, 64 ; his appearance 
before Magdala witj his army, ib.\ 
his province, 390. 

Mercha Warkc% Prince Kfisa’s mes- 
senger, his first appearance in the 
British camp, 257 ; bis education, 
259 ; denies the veceipt of the pro- 
clamation by I%nce Kisa, 261 ; 
delivers the PrineVs letter, 262' ; 
returns to the British camp, 275 ; 
accompanies the reconnoissance to 
Adijerat, 278. 

Merewether, Colonel W. L., Political 
Resident at Aden^ f; his concern 
for the prisoners, 23 ; his excursion 
t to Ailat, 24 i his visit to Annesley 
Bay, 25 ; information gathered by 
him respecting routes, ib. .; his re- 
connoissance to the Agametta plateau, 
ib.; Jiis description of the heat at 
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Massoyah and Taj lira, ib. ; he con- 
siders It advisable to avoid ciorthem 
Abyssinia, xj j he Anives at Bombay, 

31 ; his opinion of the critical posi- 
tion of the prisoners, 32 ; reports the 
general feeling surprise amongst 
the Arabs at the supineness of the 
British, 33 ; receives a letter and 
presents for hast Majesty from Prince 
Menelek, ib. ; appointed to command 
the Reconnoitring Force, 34 ; his 
hospitality, 55 ; delivers her Majesty’s 
reply and presents for Prince Menelek, 

64 ; orders a general disembarkatiOT 
at Zulla, 97 ; watering-place of Weah 
visited by, 98 ; Shoho chi^s received 
by, 100 ; occupation of Hadoda as 
an outpost ordered by, 103 ; hot 
springs at Atsfe visited by, 105 ; 
Araphille visited 106 ; resolves to 
reconnoitre the plains to the south of 
Annesley Bay, 116; sets out for 
Ardphilld IJ7 ; Reconnoitres tlie j 
oasis of Ragoole, 134 ; departs from | 
Ragoole for llowakil Bay, 1 44 ; deter- . ^ 
mines to explore the Nebhagudde 
torrent from Koinayle, 166 ; leaves 
Zulla for Komayle, 167 ; policy of 
wdth respect to th^ Abyssinian village 
chiefs, 189 ; arrangements with the 
Shohos to excavate a well at Mai yen 
made by, 193 ; makes an example 
of the P]g}'ptian niukkadum, 212 ; 
receives a visit from the Chief of 
'I'ekoonda, 222 ; receives a friendly 
better from the Chief of Halai, 231 ; 
loses a cliarger, 232 ; concurs with 
Colonel Phayre’s \'iews reff^xicting the 
necessity of an advance on the high- 
lands, 249 ; disseminates the (.‘om- 
mander-in-Chief’s proclamation, 258; 
receives a letter from Prince Kasa, 

262 ; leads the advance into Senafe, 
in the highlands, 266 ; receives other j 
letters from Prince Kasa, 275 ; oc- 
cupation at Senihe, 276 ; decides to 
reconnoitre tC Adigerat, 278 ; the 
lady of Adigerat declines his offer of 
a visit, 286 ; receives false intelligence 
from the King’s spy, 302 ; his ar- 
rangements for native carriage succeed, 
303; detail eff Ins duties, 305; his fare- 
well to the Reconnoitring Party, 3518. 

Merriman, Captain C. J., R.E., accom^ 
panics Colonel Me|ewether to the 
Agametta plateau, 25. 

Mignion, Major, appointed to the Re- 
connoitring Force, 34 ; his duties, 


joi ; progress m^e by, 230 ; m coin- 
nftuid at Zulla, 250 ; executive com- 
missariat officer at Zulla, 318. • 

Mockler, Lieutenant, 370. 

Mqhara:giad, Shoho ciiief, appeals for 
justice, 212. ^ 

Monchlu, villag# of, itst situation, 85 ; 
its water-supply investigated, ih, 

Moresby, taptain, 19. 

Morgan, Lieut., R.E., his death, ib, 

Mortimer, Lieiih^F. J., R.A., Trans- 
port Train, appointed to the Recon- 
noitring Force, 34 ; his duties, lOi. 

Miidhullo, ravine of, 193 ; another 
guide mistakes the route at, 254. 

Mules, where obtained, 240. 

Muleteers, the Egyptian absconds, 1 70 ; 
misbehaviour of the Egyptians and 
Persians, ib. ; good behaviour of the 
Hindoos, ib.‘\ misconduct of the 
Egyptians, 211^ Babel of, 240 ; two 
EgyjDtians evade the sentries, 257 ; 
Bgyptfens and Persians, 314. 

Mulkuttoo, wells at, first visited, 94 ; 
wells largely increased, 104 ; name 
changed to Zulla, tb. ; abandoned 
for a position nearer the sea, 245 ; 
natives »■/ Zulla obtain water from, 
254 - 

Mulpurba, River, defd cut by, 207. 

Murtzinger, M., Acting British Consul 
at Massowal), Ins report on roads 
into northern Abyssinia, lo ; recon- 
noitres dhe Kiaguor route, ib»\ his 
perilous Journey across the Salt Lake, 
28 ; he discovers Ragoole, ib. ; visits 
the Euphrates y 75 ; his accomplish- 
ments, 76 *, acts as interpreter, ib. ; 
his "i^lla, 86 ; joins the Reconnoitring 
Party, 90 j gorge at Komayle visited 
by, 99 ; Sooroo Pass examined by, 
100 ; accompanies Colonel Mere 
wether to Araphille, ' 1 17 ; accom- 
panies Colonel Mere wether to Ko- 
mayle, 167 ; his real Abyssinian 
horse, 177 ; his worth and abilit), 
251 ; accompanies the reconnoissance 
to Adigerat, 278 ; defends the Shoho 
prisoners, 298 ; he a.ssists Colonel 
Merewether, 306. 

Murray, Captain, R.A., 310 ; takes 
charge of Transport mules, 314, 


N. 

Napier, Sir Robert, appointed to the 
command of the Expedition, 4 ; his 
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memorandum pf mstruc'dcns to th« 
Reconnoitring Party, 35 ; his fnemo- 
• randum appointing a committee of 
officers of the Reconnoitring Party, 
41 ; his instructions to sej^ct an ele- 
vated portion for the British troopLs, 
246 ; his f)roclamiitJon*to the people 
of Abyssinia, 259 ; interests himself 
to procure the liberation of ShAm 
Agame Subhat, 286 ; his arrival ex- 
pected, 314 ; cleararice vjf the Hadis 
^ route ordered, 320 ; his arrival in 
Annesloy Bav, 332 ; his general orde. 
assuming c(aiiiaand, 333 ; his general 
order comm ending the progress made, 
334 ; his proceedings in India and at 
Zulla, 335 ; his memorandum of the 
state of affams in Ah)ssiuia from i'*s 
arrival to the 1 st of Febtuary, 335*, 
his good advice to ^he Abyssinian 
rulers, 390 j hi# p»-e?ent to Prince 
Kasa, 391. • 

Nebbagudde River, mvine* of, ^.dcred 
by the explorers, 172 ; description of 
the course of the torrent, 361. ^ 

Negusieh, a rebel chief, 9. 

Newport, Lieutenant, commanding ist 
Company Bombay •Sappers and 
Miners, arrives in Annesley Bay, 164 ; 
despatched in advance to Sooroo, 
i66 ; at work in the Sooio^ defile 
with Sappers, 174; hard work at 
Sooroo, 252 ; advances towards 
Senafe, 264 ; at work tm the Senafe 
ghaut, 309. 

Nile, route by the, proposed, 3; drainage 
to the, 273, 283; starved tribe on the 
river, 352. 

Nova Scotia, gold found in, 595. 
Nuthur, Subadar Sheik, appointed to 
the Recornoitring f Vmce, 34- ^ 


O, 

OlKAMKSSAL, 12. 

Oobe Dajjajmatch, ruler of Tigre, 286. 

Ooema, gorge of. Reconnoitring Party’s 
visit to, 1 1 3. 

Orine, 365, 366. 

Ottoman Empire, religious bigotry of 
the nation, 78 ; its misrepresentations, 
/d. ; the Government dismisses the 1 
Governor of Massowah, ; secret 
instructions of the Government, 79 ; 
the Abyssinians considered by the 
Porte as subjects, 345. 


Pa iiKYNS, Mr.*Mansjield, his work on 
^\byssinia, 50. 

Perim, position .of, 57 ; description of, 
/I ; its defences, 58 ; re-occupation 
of by the British, 66 ; its lighthouse, 

I '’7* 

j Pbayre, Colonel, Quarter mastcr-Gene- 
i ral Bombay Army, appointed to the 

* Reconnoitring Force, 34 ; appointed 
j a membei of the Committee, 41 ; 
! visits Monr.fdu, S7 ; visits Ad-Negus, 

I 02 ; visits the Mn’kuttoc well§, 93 ; 
I visits Weah, 98 ; explores the stream 
j at ILuloda, 99 ; visits Komayle, ih ; 

e icimines the Sooroo Pass, 100 ; 
! visits the hot springs at Atsfe, 105 ; 

! accompanies Colonel Merewtiher to 

j Araphiile, 117 ; accompanie*' Colonel 

1 Merewetlier to the Nebhagudde ra- 

I vine, 167; discovers the guide’s mis- 

, take, 184 ; his pedestrian powers, 

1 190; his early rising, 217; loses a 

' charger, 232 ; his memorandum oi 

j the position of affairs at Zulla, 2 a7 ; 

joins the working party at the foot oi 
the Senife ghaut, 264 ; occupation al 
Senafe, 276 ; reconnoissance to Adi 
! gerat, 278 ; necessity for burning th< 

; dead mules, 301 ; duties as a membe 

• of the Reconnoitring Committee 
306. 

Pierce, Major, advances with a compan 
of the loth N.L towards Senafe, 264 
, his interview with three robbers 

( 269. 

I Plowdefl, Consul, opinions of a route 
I 9 ; his death, his ill -treatment 
77 ; his description of the lowlan 
tribes, 352. 

Pokaite, 216. 

Post No. r, (.w Zulla). 

Post No. 2, {st-e Senafe). 

Pottinger, Captain, B. H., R.A., ap 
pointed to th* Reconnoitring Force 
34 ; deputed to %urvey the route t 
Weah, 99 ; Atsfe visited by, 105 
surveys the valley of the Mai Muni 
3x8. 

Prendergast, Major, V.C., R.E., 316. 

Prideaux, Lienten^f, a prisoner, 23. 

, Pritchard, Major, K.E., 312. 

Purtoo Effendi, Governor of Massowal 

81. , 

Puzey, Lieutenant, R.E., his dutie 

312. 


26 — 3 
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INDEX. 


Q- 

t> . 

(^UEEN, Her Majesty the, letters and 
presents for, from Menelek, King of 
Shoa, received by Colonel Mere- 
wether, 33 ; MeneleR’s apologies to, 

; Colonel Merewether delivers Her 
Majesty’s reply to Kiim Menelek’s 
messenger, 64 ; Menelek^ delight at 
being recognized by the Queen of 
England, ib. 


li. 

KaG'JOLE, description of, 28, 116; ex- 
ploring party descends into the valley 
of, 133 ; small herd of elephants seen 
at, ib . ; explorers encamp by the river 
of, 134; sources of the river of, ib.; 
heat at, 135 ; charms of the oasis of, 
ib . ; height above the sea of, ib . ; lati- 
tude of, 136 ; investigation of the 
highland route .deferred, 137 ; ab- 
sence of natives at, ib. ; pass of, 

139 ; tributaries of the river, 280. 

Ragoole, Lower, explorers encamp at, 

140 ; depth below the sea level of, 

141 ; great heat at, ib. 

Rahagiidde, defile, exploring party 

arrive at, 187 ; height of ib. ; stream 
at, 189; advance brigade encamp at, t 
257 ; Shoho war-dance at, 263 ; a > 
cold night at, 264 ; road clearances ' 
made by the Beloochees, 309 ; Sap- 
pers sent to make the defile road, 
3 II- 

Raheita, anchorage bad at, 8. ♦ 

Railway, exploring party seek for a 
line to Komayle,^ 167; railway plant, 
323 ; broad guage, ib. ; different pat- 
terns, ib . ; railways for military pur- 
])o.ses, 324 ; agency employed, ib. ; 
project for a railway for military 
purposes, 325 ; details of plant and 
rolling stock, 328 ; %gency to be em- 
ployed, 330. f 

Kamote, explorers encamp at, 132 ; 
great heat at, ib. ; curious blocks of 
white quartz, ib. 

Rasa, plain of, 156 ; promontory of, 

157 ; waterless’village of, ib. 

Ras Ali, King of Abyssinia, 77. . 

Ras-el-Kadm, promontory of, 90 ; 
mountain of, ib. ^ 

Rassam, Mr., a prisoner, 23; his 
report of the state of the King’s 
power, 32 ; gives up hopes aid 


from Wakshfim Gobaz^, 54 ; his 
opirflon of Prince Menelek, id.; his 
marriage insurance, 203. , 

Rassimos, salt trade of the tribe of, 
106. ^ 

Ras Walda Selass8, ruler of Tigre, ii ; 
his death, ub. « ^ 

Reconnoitring Committee, appointment 
of, 41 ; membei's of, ib. ; Massowah 
as a port and landing place for the 
Expedition condemned by, 89; select 
Mulkuttoo as head-quarters for the 
explorations in the country, 97 ; staA 
for the Salt Plain, 116; encanap at 
Ardphille, 117 ; traverse the Wang- 
aboo plain and Galata jungle, 121 ; 
Booye, 127; Ragoole, 134; cross 
the head of the Salt Plain, 144 ; 
arrive at Rasa, Howakil Bay, 157 ; 
return to Zulla, 161 ; start for 
Komayle, 167 ; .^oroo defile, 1 74 ; 
lose their way, ; arrive at Raha- 
gud^e, 187 ; climb the mountain 
Humbugone, 190 ; return to Sooroo, 
.195 ; leave Komayle to explore the 
Hadas, 200 ; unable to find an ele- 
vated plateau for the encampment of 
the British ttjiops, 246; re-asserable at 
Komayle, 251, sets out for Sooroo to 
guide the advance on P'e highlands, 
252 ? reaches Senafe, 266 ; recon- 
noitre the route to Tekoonda, 271 
start to reconnoitre two routes to 
Adigerat, 1278 ; return to Senafe, 
300 ; break up, 303 ; members re- 
turn to the coast, 304; distance 
travelled by, 305. 

Reconnoitring Field Force, or Explor- 
ing P^rty, formation of ordered by 
the British Government, 15; appoint- 
ment of officers, 34 ; departure of 
from Bombay, 48 *, arrival at Aden, 
54 ; departure from Aden, 64 ; pass 
by Perim, 67 ; arrives at Massowah, 
72 ; water supply at Monefilu investi- 
gated, 85 ; departs from Massowah 
for Annesley Bay, 90 ; visits Ad- 
Negfis, 92 ; anchor off Zulla, 93; 
disembarks off Zulla, 97 ; site of 
camp changed, 108 ; establish them- 
selves at Zulla, 109 ; definitely fix 
upon Post No. I, 245 ; break-up of, 
308. 

Redcliffe, Lord Stratford de, his official 
note to the Porte, 79. 

Red Sea, route from still undetermined, 
29 ; British possessions near the, 56 ; 
islands of, 68 ; prestige resulting 
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from our operations in, ;’42 | torrei*t 
feeders, 383 ; small inflow of* fresh 
water, 385 ; theory of, 387; filling up 
of, 393* 

Red Sea Straits Bab-ul-Mandeb). 
Regiment, 10th Bombay N. I.? arrive.^ at 
Zulla, i63f^ioth N.J. seid to Komayl^ 
165 ; the regiment makes road cleaj:-*;, 
ances, 195 ; arrival at Xulla of the 
G-14 Royal Artillery, the 33rd Duke 
of Wellington’s O wn Regiment, and 
the B(*loc)chees, 242 ; clearance of 
•roads by the lOth N.I.,311,313} 25th 
Bombay N . 1 . and 23rd Punjaub 
Pioneers ..mployed on the railwiy, 
317, 325- 
Rochet, M., 19. 

Rosenthal, Mrs., 32. 

Royal Kn^ineers, loth Company, 312 ; 

divided into parlies, 

Russell, Brigadier-General, inspects the 
ships conveying the Reconnoitring 
Party, 47. » • 


S. 

Saadah^ steam-tug, obtained at Aden, 
63 ; runs aground, 107 ; arrives to 
pick up the Exploring Party at 
llowakil Bay, 156 ; the engineers 
patient, 160. , 

SaliagadisS, ruler ot Tigrc, 286. 

•Sahela Selasse, British n^ssioii to, 7 ; 
Menelek his grandson apologises to 
the Queen of England, 33. 

Salt Lake, Mr. Coffin’s journey across, 
II; Don Alonzo Mendez’ journey, 
12 ; M. Lefebvre’s atterapj to visit, 
lb . ; the Chief of Ficho’s description, 
ih . ; M. Munzing rr's journey across, 
28 ; salt curiency, 145 ; vallie of, 
. 344- 

Salt, Mr., his mission to Rits Walda 
Selasse, 1 1 ; his proposal to open up 
a road, ib . ; despatches Mr. Coffin to 
explore, ib . ; his death, ib . ; his work 
on Abyssinia, 50. 

Salt Plain, Exploring Party crosses the 
head of the, 144; description of, ; 
results of the reconnoissance to, 158. 

Sappers, at work in the Sooroo defile, 
175 ; progress made in the Pass, 252; 
arrival of the Madras and Bombay, 
277 ; progress made by on the Senafe 
ghaut, 309; fatal accident, 31 1 ; 
Bombay Sappers, 316 ; Madras 
Sappers, ib. 


Satellite, H. M. S, , 236, 

SHnde^ despatch boat, puts back to 
Bombay, 49 f cpn^tys the Recon- 
noltrers to the head of Anitesley Bay, 
112-^117. 

Secretary of Statl for India, orders the 
Government of Bombay to organize 
th^, Expedition, 4 ; appoints Sir 
Kohert Napier Co#imancler-in-Chief, 
ib,\ telegraphs to the Governoi of 
Bombay to send a Reconnoitring 
Party 10 settle the route to be adopt- 
ed, 15. 

•Senafe, 15, 17, 2j position 'of first 

seen by the Exploring Party, 19 1 ; 

. results of the reconnoissance to, 195 ; 
distance of from Zulla, 197 ; arrival 
of the Reconnoitring Comm*rtee and 
advance brigade at, 266 5 route from 
to Tekoonda, 271 ; Merclia Warkc 
returns, 275 ; becomes Post No. 2, 
2/6 ; three routes to Adigerat, 278 ; 
Recon noitrers return from Adigerat, 
300 } Sir Charles Staveley’s visit, 301, 
Serano, ambaof, 290! 

Shoa, Major Harris’s mission to, 7 ? 
route from Tajfira, 16 ; routes, 19 ; 
the southern province of Abyssinia, 
33 ; Theodoras imprisons the youth- 
ful prince, ib, ; province of, 390, 
Shoho chiefs, Colonel Merewether 
► gives presents to the, 100 ; accom- 
pany Colonel Merewether on his re- 
coiinoissance, 167. 

Shohos, mountains inliabited by, 100 ; 
activity of the cattle, 180 ; education, 
190 ; shortsightedness, 192 ; super - 
intend *the well -digging at Maiyen, 
25s ; their war -dance, 263 ; their 
introduction to the arts and sciences 
of the West, 292'; food, 296; the 
cavalry escort make prisoners in the 
Umbaito ravine, 297 ; M. Munzinger 
defends the prisoners, 298 ; decline 
the railway woik, 325; their country, 
352 ; PlowdeiHs description Of the 
tribe, 356 ; description of the arms 
and dress of the Shohos, 367; women 
and children, 368; their pilfering 
and begging propensities, 3^ ; food 
of, 370; method of burying their dead, 
ib, ; they disapprove of roads, 371 ; 
their astonishmeift, 372 ; their beasts 
* of burden, 376 ; their large herds, ib. ; 
elephants the country, 377 ; lions, 
panthers, and hyenas, 378; their 
interference with trade, 390. 

Shfim Agame Subhfit, a prisoner, 286. 
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Shumazanj^ plain of, 278 ; inhabitants 
of, 295. . 

Shumfaito, 17 f pass 'of followed by 
Dr. Beke, 218. 

Sivagee, founder of the Mahratta Em- 
pire, 351 ; compamon with Theo- 
dorus, 

Sokota, 25. 

Somal (Plu. : ScJJnali) tribe, 7 ; their 
character, 8. 

Soiiakte, explorers encamp at, 193 ; 
vermin at, 194 ; again passed, 254. 

Sooroo defile visited by Colonel 
Phayre and M. Munzinger, 100 ; 
Exploring Party arrive at, 174 ; 
height of Middle Sooroo, 175 ; 
the Devil’s Staircase, 177 ; length 
and character of the defile, 179; 
heavy work required, 195 ; Sappers 
at work, 253 ; completion of the road 
through the pass, 336. 

Souakin route negatived, 5. 

Soudan, Governor-General of, 306. 

Staveley, Sir Charles, assists the Trans- 
port Train, 242 ; arrives at Zulla 
and assumes command, 251 ; pro- 
poses to visit Senife, 287 ; meets the 
Reconnoitring Committee at Senafe, 
301 ; his comprehensive view of 
affairs, id. ; appoints a sanitary officer 
for the passes, 302 ; returns to Zulla, 
303 ; reinforces the working parties 
in the pass, 31 1 ; assists all depart- 
ments, 314 ; allows the troops to 
work at the sea embankment, 316-17. 

St. John, Lieutenant, R.E., 312, 

St. Romanos, church of, 279. 

Sturt, Lieutenant, R.E., at the Sooroo 
pas.s 312. 

Suera, Mount, ffrst seen by the ex- 
plorers, 187 ; height of, 269. 

Suez Canal, effect of on the policy and 
commerce of England, 56, 

O 

( 

T. 

Taj UR A, third route by, proposed by 
Dr. Krapf, 4 ; its position, 5 ; route 
to Ankobar, character of the 
natives, id. ; visit to, 8 ; route con- 
sidered impracticable, ik ; bad an- 
chorage, id. ; remark!? on the route, 
19 ; heat at, 26 ; Gulf of, 384 ; Salt 
Lake near, id. 

Tahazit, pass of, 219. ^ 


Takkazyc, river, 366., 

Taltafs, tribe of, salt trade of the. 12 ; 
description of the Salt Lake by tljc 
chief of, id. ; method of preparing the 
salt currency by the, 145 ; Plowdin’s 
description of, 353 ; a body of Turk- 
ish troops (destnpyed by^^ 355. 

Taranta, pags of, Reconnoitring Com- 
mittee pass by the foot of, 218; 
Bruce’s difficulties in the ascent of, id. 
Taregudde, torrent of, 215, 

Tawela, valley of, 61. 

Tedra, needle peak of, seen from Assual?, 
227. 

Tekoonda, route by, 10, 16, 17 ; the 
destination of the explorers, 219 ; 
visit of the chief of, 222 ; acts as 

f aide to the reconnoitrers, id.\ village 
rst seen by the Committee, 225 ; 
King’s camp al, td. ; completion of 
the reconnoissaime to, 232 ; recon - 
noiLred» from Senafe, 274 ; reception 
at,' 275. 

Teneriffe, size of the crater of, 62. 
"[heodorus, his prisoners, 2 ; kills the 
Chief Garred’s brother, 10 ; his re- 
venge for the death of Plowden and 
Bell, id. ; the vents his rage on his 
own soldiers and subjects, 32 ; his 
army, 54 ; his intention to provoke 
the^Tiritish, id. ; probabilities of his 
marching on Magdala, in ; his des- 
truction of and cruelties at the toun 
on the islrnd in the Lake Tsana, id . ; 
boundaries of Abyssinia claimed by 
the King, 344 ; his claims to Jerusa- 
lem, 345 ; his title to British India, 
id. ; his descent from Solomon and 
Alexat^jder the Cireat, id. ; his cha- 
racter, 346 ; failure of his attempts to 
send an embassy to pjigland, 348 ; 
his expedient to obtain the aid of the 
British, id. ; his designs, 349 ; his 
magnanimity, 350 ; his despair, id. ; 
his death, 351 ; parallel with the 
Indian patriot, id. 

Tigre, Mr. Salt’s mission to the riilei 
of the province of, 1 1 ; Abyssinian pro- 
vince of, 20 ; division among the 
rebels, 27} D^jjaj K 4 sa niler, iSS ; 
capital of the province, id. 

Transport Train, difficulties of, 170 ; 
insufficient number of interpreters, 
171 ; want of clothing for the mule- 
teers, 172 ; reasons wliy so large a 
Transport Train was required, 239 ; 
land tran.sport in India, 240 ; mules, 
where obtained, 240 ; further difficul- 
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ties, 241 ; assistance given Sir 
Charles Staveley, 242 1 effect m the 
African glanders, 267 ; condition of 
at the close of 1867, 3^3* 

Tryon, Captain, R.N., diijp^cto'* of 
transports, ^23 7 j his good manage- 
ment, 375. » t 
Tsana Lake, destruction of^a town on 
an islami of, 111. 

Tsaro, mountain of, ascetjt of by the 
Reconnoitring Committee, 228 ; 
splendid virw from, iS. ; height of. 
*229. 

Tubboo, Reconnoitrers halt at, 213 ; j 
disgusting vermin, 214 ; Major 
Baigrie’s sim^'cy, 

Twentyman, Captain, holds no^sinecure. 

314. 

U. 

Unuul, amba, 285. ^ 

Undul, torrent, 257. 

Umbaito, stream of a source of the 
River Ragoole, 134 j amba and* 
valley of, 290. 


V. 

Valentia, island, {see Dissee island). 
Valentia, Lord, ii } christens the *Bay, 
90. 

W. 

Wadela, 27. 

Waddingtun, General, Ills project for a 
reservoir at Aden, 61. 9 


Wangaboo. plain of, visitei by the 
Exflftring Taijy, lai. , 

Wcalf stream at, eKpl#ed, 98 •, situa- 
tion of, tiS, ^ 

V^estbiooke, Cj|^tam, commanding 
S.S. Seznde, his hospitality, 1 15. 
W'llans, Lieutenant, l^E., surveys the 
line for the railway, 25 1 

W.lson, Dr., his le^rs for Mercha 
258. 

WolloGallas, III. 


• Z. 

ZErHARiAH, Father, an Abyssinian 
priest, 254 ; accompanies the author 
to Rahagudde, ilf. 

Zeyla, a Somali port, 8 ; a^’chorage 
bad at, id. 

Zulla ships conveying the Recon- 
noitring Party anchor off, 93 ; dis- 
embarkation at, 97 ; first site of the 
British camp, id. ; distance from the 
sea, id. ; villagers engaged as labour- 
ers, £02 ; the natives a nuisance, 
104 ; site of camp clianged, 108 ; 
surrounding country explored, 109 ; 
letters from the prisoners arrive, iio; 
arrival of the advance brigade, 164 ; 
scarcity of water, 165 ; progress of 

* affairs, 236 ; congregation of mule- 
leers of all nations, 240 ; the Pasha’s 
banquet, 243 ; definitely fixed upion 
as Post !No. I, 245 ; the camp moved 
close to the sea, id. ; a busy port, 
313 ; piers, 314 ; embankment, 316 ; 
railway,’*3i7 ; post office, 321 ; water- 
supply of the village 364. 


THE END. 
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